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THE WAR AND THE WORLD’S MERCANTILE MARINE 


The recent issue of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping for 1919-1920 
is the first publication giving a comprehensive and reliable view of 
the effects of the late war upon the world’s mercantile marine. It 
is the first edition issued entirely free from censorship since the 
war began. The main body of the Register contains particulars 
of practically all sea-going vessels of 100 gross tons and upwards, 
and has been carefully revised and brought down to date. Con- 
cealment as regards losses has been eliminated, and the facts with 
reference to the vessel tonnages of the commercial nations of the 
world are presented in its statistical tables in such form as to show 
some of the salient features of the shipping situation. 

This situation reveals some notable changes during the five years 
which elapsed since the last pre-war issue of 1914-1915." These 
changes, the results of war conditions, show a greatly lessened 
rate of growth for the world’s mercantile tonnage as a whole, a 
marked deterioration in certain respects both of the vessels oper- 
ating on the high seas and of the ocean service generally, and, 
more important, a significant redistribution of the world’s ship- 
ping. The world war seriously curtailed the vessel tonnage of 
some countries and reduced the rate of growth of most others. 
The wastage wrought near the region of hostilities, however, gave 
a powerful impetus to the development of the mercantile marine of 


the United States, which rose within a few years from a position 


of relative insignificance in the building and operation of vessels 
engaged in international commerce to one of commanding im- 
portance. 

Since the signing of the armistice there has been much discus- 
sion concerning the permanence of the changes brought about by 
the war, especially of the remarkable growth of the American 
mereantile marine. Have these changes been simply an artificial 
and temporary transformation caused by a great world emergency 

1This issue appeared just after the outbreak of hostilities but dealt with 
shipping as it existed in June, 1914. Subsequent editions were censored until 
the present one of 1919-1920, 
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or are they, on t le, in line with recent and present eco- 
nomic tendencies? Will the pre-war conditions with reference to 
the world’s merchant marine be gradually restored or will the new 
situation develop in accordance with the transformation which 
has taken place since the outbreak of hostilities in 1914? 

To answer these questions it will be necessary to treat at some 
length the shippi g situ ition of the world as affected by the war 
and then discuss that situation in the light of industrial and com- 
mercial tendencies | conditions, 


Shipping Situation 


The shipping situat ind the changes brought about by the 
war may be indicated by: (1) a tabulation of the number and 
tonnages of the ves comprising the national mercantile marines 
of the leading con ercial nations of the world in June, 1919; (2) 
a comparison of tl onnages with those of June, 1914; (3) a 
gauging of the gains and losses in the light of what would prob- 
ably have been their growth had war not intervened; (4) a con- 
sideration of vessel depreciation and of the effects of changes in 
shipping routes during the war period; and (5) a discussion of the 
position of the merchant shipping of the United States. 

1. The vessels included in the tabulation for June, 1919, are 
those of 100 gross tons® and over, and embrace all such vessels 
launched® and operating in every part of the world except those 
trading in the Caspian Sea, wooden ships operating on the Great 
Lakes of North America, and Japanese sailing vessels, none of 
which are recorded in Lloyd’s Register. 


2. In June, 1919, the world’s mercantile marine, as recorded in 


Lloyd’s Register, consisted of 29,255 vessels with an aggregate 


2The gross ton and n, as applied to shipping, are space measure- 
ments. Gross tonnage represents the space within the hull and enclosed super- 
structures of a vessel measured in units of 100 cu. ft. Net tonnage is the 
same space using the : unit minus the space occupied by engines, boilers, 
crew quarters, etc., which it available for traffic. 

3 Lloyd’s Register re d ; vessels as soon as launched. The Bureau of 
Navigation does not document a vessel until it is ready for merchant traffic. 
Owing to the comparatively large number of vessels in the United States 
which have been launched but not documented and the former German tonnage 
which now flies the American flag but is not yet engaged in mercantile shipping 
the figures of Lloyd for American shipping in June, 1919, are larger than 
those of the Commissioner of Navigation. See Annual Report for 1919, 
pages 8 and Il. 
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Taste 14—Number Gross ‘Tonnace? or Vessers, 100 Tons Gross 
over, JuNE, 1919, 


| Steam and motor Sailing vessels Grand total 


vessels 


| Num-| Gross Num-| Gross Num- Gross 
ber | tonnage) ber | tonnage)! ber tonnage 


British | | | | 
United Kingdom... | 7,585 | 16,344,843 | 210,628 | 7,964 | 16,555,471 
Dominions | 1,610} 1,863,365) 531 | 189,039] 2,141] 2,052,404 

Total 9,145 | 18,208,208) 9 


399,667 | 10,105 | 18,607,875 


United States | | 
Sea | 3,134 | 9,772,921! 1,216 | 1,009,249 | 4,350 | 10,782,170 
Northern Lakes3... 477 | 2,159,694 29 98,092 | 2,257,786 
Philippine Islands.. | 67 | 50,641 | 6 | 1,176 | 73 51,817 


Total 3,678 | 11,983,256 1,251 | 1,108,517 | 4,929 | 13,091,773 


Austria-Hungary .... 328 712,856 11 | 1,761 339 714,617 
Denmark | 446) 631,331; 199) 71,105 645 | 702,436 
France 1,099 | 1,961,753, 341) 271,878) 1,440| 2,233,631 
Germany 1,543 | 3,247,253) 225 256,127 | 1,768 | 3,503,380 
Greece 205 290,793 107! 33,003 312 323,796 
Holland 870 | 1,573,720) 61) 18,191) 931| 1,591,911 
523 | 1,237,844| 335/| 132,253 853 | 1,370,097 

1,418 | 2,325,266; | | 1,418! 2,325,266 

Norway | 1,433 1,597,299 196! 260,530 1,629| 1,857,829 
Spain 486) 709,095' 41,516! 576 750,611 
Sweden 1,033 916,627, 230) 15,984; 1,263 992,611 
| 2,179 | 2,502,106! $63 | 351,334) 3,042) 2,853,440 


1 Based upon table 1, page 960 of vol. 2, of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
1919-20. 

2In earlier editions of Lloyd’s Register gross tonnage of steamers only was 
given. Sailing vessels were measured in net tons. In computing total ton- 
nages of both kinds of vessels the gross tonnage of steamers and net tonnage 
of sailing ships were added together. In the current edition sailing vessels 
are given in gross tonnage. 

8 Wooden vessels not included, 

4 Japanese sailing vessels not recorded, 


gross tonnage of 50,919,273. Sailing vessels constituted about 
one sixth of the total number, but less than one sixteenth of the 
aggregate tonnage. In June, 1914, the world’s shipping com- 
prised 30,836 vessels with a combined tonnage, gross and net,* of 
49,089,552. Of these totals 24,444 were steamers with an aggre- 
gate gross tonnage of 45,403,877, and 6,392 were sailing ships 
with a total of 3,685,675 net tons.° As the net tonnage of sailing 
4Gross tonnage of steamers and net tonnage of sailing vessels. 


5 Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 1914-15, volume 2, tables I and II, pages 
960-961. 
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tely equivalent to 4,050,000 gross 
irine operated by steam or motor 
year period approximately 2,500, 

vessels declined over 1,000,000 


tonnage during the period named is 
ects of the world war and can be 
round numbers the steam tonnages 
nations of the world for June, 1914, 


+} 


gains and losses of each, as fol- 


1914, Junr, 1919, (Epracine 
GROSS TONS AND OVER), 


Difference between 


June, 1919 1914 and 1919 


fons (gross) | Tons (gross) | Percentage 


16,345,000 2,547 000 
1,863,000 231,000 


9,773,000 7,746,000 
2,160,000 100,000 
713,000 339,000 
631,000 - 139,000 
1,962,000 £0,000 
3,247,000 —1,888,000 
291,000 - 530,000 
1,574,000 + 102,000 | + 69 
1,238,000 — 1929000 | — 13.4 
2,325,000 1. 617,000 + 36.1 
1,597,000 — 360,000 16.4 
709,000 — 175,000 | — 19.8 
917,000 | — _ 98,000 — 97 
2,552,000 + 125,000 | + 52 


47.897,000 +2,493,000 | +. 5.5 


he Philippine Islands are here included among 


1Steamers docume! 
those in “other count: though properly American. See table 1 above, 


and Lloyd’s Register tf 1915, vol. II, p. 960. 


One of the most g features of a comparison of the 1914 
and 1919 figures is the relative position of the United Kingdom 


In the Annual R | smmissioner of Navigation for the Fiscal 
Year ended June the tonnage for June, 1919, is treated as net 
rather than gross tonnas iking the I for the five-year period 664,000 net 
tons instead of ove ss tons (p. 11). See, however, volume 2, 
pages 960, of LI j 1919 and 1920, and compare with corre- 
sponding table 
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and the United States. In 1914, 41.6 per cent of the world’s 
steam tonnage was registered in the United Kingdom, and 9.4 per 
cent in the United States, of which only about 4.5 per cent was 
sea-going. ‘The present figures are United Kingdom 34.1 per cent 
and the United States 24.9 per cent, of which 20.4 per ceat is 
sea-going tonnage.’ K'rom June, 1914, to June, 1919, the shipping 
of the United Kingdom operated by steam or motor power liad de- 
clined 2,547,000 gross tons, or 15.5 per cent, while that of the 
United States had increased 7,646,000 gross tons, 0: 178.5 per 
cent. The increase for sea-going craft was 7,746,000 gross tons, 
or 382.1 per cent. 

Next to the United Kingdom, Germany suffered the heaviest 
loss measured in tons, and its relative loss was greater than that 
of the island kingdom. In the decade prior to the war, Germany's 
mercantile marine was increasing rapidly, having added to its 
steam tonnage between 1900 and 1914 about 2,800,C00 gross 
tons.” This addition, while less than half that of the United 
Kingdom for the same period, represented a much greater propor- 
tional growth, Notwithstanding this relatively rapid development 
in the fourteen years antedating the war, the German steam ton 
nage in June, 1914, amounted to only 5,135,000 gross tons, and 
the decline of 1,888,000 gross tons during our five-year period 
a loss which is likely to be increased rather than diminished in the 
immediate future—indicates a serious setback for one of the larg- 
est and most rapidly growing mercantile fleets of the pre-war 
period,” 

Japan, which in 1914 occupied sixth place among the nations 
in mercantile tonnage, now ranks fourth, having exchanged places 
with Norway. Next to the United States, Japan emerged from 

7 Not all of this tonnage is registered for foreign trade. In June, 1919, ac- 
cording to figures published by the Bureau of Navigation, Department of 
Commerce, the registered tonnage—i.e., the tonnage engaged in foreign trade— 
amounted to 6,669,726 gross tons, the bulk of which was steam. In the 
United States the tonnage engaged in domestic trade is known as enrolled 
or licensed rather than registered. See Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Navigation for 1919, page 8. 

§ Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Miscellaneous Series No. 96, 
1919, p. 107. 

* The steam tonnage of the United Kingdom in 1900 in round numbers was 
12,000,000 and that of Germany about 2,300,000, The addition of 6,900,000 
gross tons to the steam mercantile fleet of the former country means about 
58 per cent increase, while the addition of 2,800,000 gross tons to the German 
merchant marine represented a growth of 120 per cent. 
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the war with the la) absolute and relative increase in its 
shipping of any ¢ y in the world, This increase is smal] 
compared with that of the United States, but amid the smaller 
gains and heavy losses of most other commercial nations the 
growth is noteworthy. Japan was in a position to profit by the 
urgent demand for shipping on the Pacific after the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1914°" and the internment and withdrawal from trade 
for war purposes of a large part of the mercantile marine of the 
belligerent countries—particularly vessels engaged in commerce 
in the Orient and on the Pacific.” 

8. The world’s shipping in the years immediately preceding the 
war Was growing rapidly, due partly to trade development, and 
partly to a spirit of rivalry among the leading commercial coun- 
tries to have a mercantile marine consonant with their suppesed 
commercial and political importance. This growth was seriously 
affected by the war, and must be taken account of in any attempt 
to describe the shipping situation as it was shaped by the crisis 
through which the world has just passed. Several attempts, par- 
ticularly in England, have been made to gauge war losses and 
gains on the basis of an assumed normal growth. Diagrams il- 
lustrating the net losses and gains to the mercantile marines of 


the world have been drawn and published showing more vividly 


than bare figures the changes wrought during the years of the 
great struggle.** 

Estimates of this character always contain elements of uncer- 
tainty; and as applied to pre-war shipping conditions when some 
of the largest line companies were either in the hands of receivers 
3 


or near the verge of bankruptcy,’* they have to be made with a 


10 See “The War and Trans-Pacific Shipping,” in Amgnican Economic Re- 
view, vol. 7 (Sept., , p. 553 

11 Some interesting examples of the curtailment of the Oriental services on 
the part of British line companies are given in Miscel. Series No. 96, pp. 
105-113. 

12 See Annual Report of the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom 
for 1918-19, 

13 The International Mercantile Marine defaulted in the payment ef interest 
on its 444 per cent bonds on October 1, 1914, following a long period of de- 
pression. On February 1, 1915, it defaulted in the payment of interest due 
on the International Navigation Company 5 per cent bonds. The progress of 
the war, however, brought this combination a prosperity not hitherto enjoyed. 
The International Mercantile Marine controls the companies operating the 
American Line, the Red Star Line, White Star Line, Atlantic Transport Line, 
Dominion Line, and Leyland Line 
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great deal of reserve. However, no discussion of the effect of the 
war is adequate without some attempt to measure its influence on 
the general growth of shipping. A careful estimate of losses and 
gains was recently made upon the following assumptions, based 
upon Lloyd’s Register, of what the world steam tonnage would 
have been had there been no war." 

a. It is reasonable to expect that the percentage of addition to 
the world’s tonnage would have continued at the ratio (a de- 
creasing one) recorded during the last fifteen pre-war years and 
that the percentage of the tonnage of the United Kingdom to that 
of the world would show approximately the same ratio of decrease 
recorded during the most recent of these years. 

b. Countries in which there has been a large addition of tonnage 
during the previous quinquennial period might be expected to show 
a reduction in the ratio of increase, and, generally speaking, the 
larger the previous increase the larger would be such reduction. 

c. Allowances should be made in the special cases of countries 
where pre-war conditions pointed to the acquisition of tonnage, in 
the near future, at a higher ratio than what had actually been 
recorded during the previous period. 

The effect of the war, according to these assumptions, is shown 
in the following differences between the actual figures for 1919 
and the estimates made of what the present steam tonnages would 
have been if no war had taken place: 


Taste 3.—Losses anp Gains oF THE Mercuant Sream 
Tonnace as A Resutt of War unper Certain 
AssuMPTIONS OF NorMAL GrowTH,. 

Country Gross tons 
United Kingdom —5,003,000 
British Dominions — 199,000 
Total British —5,202,000 
United States (Sea) +-7,168,000 
United States (Great Lakes) — 439,000 
Total American +.6,729,000 
France — 536,000 
Germany —3,582,000 

Holland 


- —2,816,000 


Grand total —T7,473,000 


Summarizing these totals it would appear that the net result of 


14 Board of Trade Journal (London), Aug. 7, 1919, pp. 172-3, 
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int steam tonnage was a loss of 
473,000 gro by | the largest loss was incurred by the 
United Kingde leet is probably now over 5,000,000 
gross tons less it would have been but for the war. Ger- 
many’s loss of 82,000 gross tons was relatively heavier than 
that of the Uni iN lom and will probably show an increase 
over this esti | final figures are available. Norway, ac- 
cording to ¢ tes, suffered to the extent of 1,025,000 
gross tons. i ind Japan close rivals in the respective 


growths of th arines shortly before the war the 
losses of Norway ved to1 e her from the fourth to the sixth 
rank among t hant fieet the world.’” 

Aside from t States the only country among those 
enumerated show y gain beyond the estimated normal rate 
of growth was Japan, and this gain was figured at only 20,000 
gross tons. ‘1 rregate loss suffered by the foreign mercantile 
marine (steam) ( of the war, was approximately 14,202,- 
000 gross tons. 1] irge net gain of the United States of 
6,729,000 gross ton ved to reduce the loss for the world as a 


~ 
whole to 7.475.000 


t. Another loss ed he world’s shipping as a result of 


the war, which d t, however, appear in figures of tonnages, 
has been the cd efficiency. Quite apart from additions to 
the merchant fl e world before the war, replacements of 
vessels, lost or bi amounted each year to about 114 per 
cent of the total t ige owned. During the war this percentage 
was greatly increass rder to repair the damages inflicted by 
submarine acti loss felt by the requisitioning of a 
large part of th intile fleets of the belligerent nations for 
war service, . rable tonnage, however, has been kept in 
existence and operation which under ordinary conditions 
would have been | ip and replaced by more modern and more 
economical vess¢ ships which were at all seaworthy doubled, 
and e\ q rupled in value as the war progressed."® 

15In June, 1914, t é tonnage of these three countries as recorded in 
Lloyd's Register > Norway, 1,957,353 gross tons; France, 
1,922,286 gross to 708.386 gross tons. sail tonnage 
was 547,369 net t t ‘s 397,152 net tons. In June, 1919, the 
steam tonnages of Way, ince, and Japan, as shown in Table 1, were 
1,597,299, 1,961,753, | 325,266 respectively. 
16In August, 1919 f wing steamship sales were reported: The 
Sunderland steamer, * 4.019 tons, built in 1899, price $1,000,000; the 
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Old vessels practically consigned to the scrap heap were hastily 
repaired and employed in domestic or inland trade to take the 
place of better ones which had been transferred to foreign or 
transoceanic services. 

These observations are probably more applicable to the United 
Kingdom than to other countries. During the years 1911-1913 
about two million tons of steamers were sold by Great Britain to 
other countries,’’ and, of course, replaced by better vessels 
equipped with all the latest marine devices. In addition, the 
British mercantile fleet increased each year half a million tons 
or more. After the outbreak of war growth stopped. Up to the 
middle of 1916 the losses suffered by the British merchant flect, 
however, were approximately covered by new construction, pur- 
chases abroad, and the acquisition of enemy vessels.'* After the 
middle of 1916 losses greatly exceeded accretions and, in the fate- 
ful spring months of 1917, became so great as to threaten the col- 
lapse of the Entente.** During the latter part of the war the 
United Kingdom secured by agreement and charter a considerable 
amount of Dutch, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish and other tonnage 
for temporary use, and thus controlled, notwithstanding her heavy 
losses, a larger percentage of the world’s shipping than before 
the war. 

The drain upon British shipping is indicated by the magnitude 
of the losses officially reported near the end of the war and the 
greatly reduced sales of English tonnage to other countries. The 
total losses from belligerent action and marine risk, acerding to 
a statement by the British Admiralty, amounted to 9,031,828 
gross tons from the beginning of the war to October $1, 1918.°° 
Over two thirds of this tonnage was the result of submarine ac- 
tivities. New construction in the United Kingdom during the 
same period was 4,342,295 tons, purchases abroad were 530,000 
tons, and enemy vessels captured amounted to 716,520 tons. Dur- 
West Hartlepool steamer “Arachne,” 3,898 tons, built in 1912, price $800,000; 
and the London steamer “Thysa” 2,426 tons, price $425,000. The first of 
these vessels changed hands in 1915 at a price of $343,750, which at the time 
was regarded high. See Morning Post (London), August 18, 1919. 

17 Board of Trade Journal (London), Aug. 7, 1919, p. 173. 

18 Lloyd's Register of Shipping; and Miscel. Series, No. 96, pp. 105-6. 

19 The seriousness of the situation has recently been revealed by Admiral 
Sims in his articles discussing America’s contributions to the anti-submarine 


warfare. See the October numbers of Washington Sunday Star. 
2@.Miscel. Series No. 96, 1919, p. 109. 
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ing the years 1916-1918 probably less than 100,000 tons of 


steamers were sold countries to make way for newer or 


more modern craf When it is remembered that many of the 


newly constructed els were hastily built—to a considerable 
extent constituted an ergency equipment—it will be appre- 
ciated that the | istained by the merchant shipping of Great 
Britain and of European countries generally cannot be gauged 


between present tonnage figures and esti- 


by the mere diff 
mates of what those figures would have been under normal con- 
ditions." A very serious effect of the war upon the world’s mer- 
cantile marine was uarked deterioration. For many years to 
come a larger percentage of the total shipping of the world will 
have to be replaced than the pre-war period in order gradually 
to restore this tonnage to its earlier efficiency. This need is ap- 
preciated in Grea , as can be seen from the fact that the 
tonnage under construction in British yards at the end of June, 
1919, was 2,524,050 to 269,000 tons greater than in March 
and 709,000 tons mo: ian a year before, when the war pressure 
upon man power was at its highest.” 

There is another aspect, however, of the efficiency situation 
which must qualify to some extent what has been said concerning 
deterioration. In the construction program of the nations most 
seriously affected by war losses, efforts were made to build ships 
of large size and as far as possible to use steel in their construc- 
tion. In the United Kingdom, for example, of the merchant 
craft launched in the year 1918 the average vessel tonnage was 
4,478, or 1,655 tons more than in 1913.** This increase in aver- 
age size was due in part to the necessity of replacing ocean-going 
vessels destroyed by submarine attacks, which on the whole were 
ships of moderate or large size. Nevertheless there was some agi- 
tation for the construction of a great number of small vessels 
which would not be such easy targets for submarines. According 
to a report by the Departmental Committee on Shipping and 
Shipbuilding after the War, the secret of Great Britain’s success 
in peace and of her danger in war is the large average size of her 

21 Board of Trade Journal (London), Aug. 7, 1919, p. 173. 

22 A writer for the B d of Trade Journal estimates the loss on account 
of deterioration of \ juipment alone for the world generally at over 
1,000,000 gross ton ure seems to the writer to be wholly inadequate. 

23 The Economist (London), Aug. 2, 1919, p. 187. 

24 Based upon figure table 1 of volume 2 of Lloyd's Register of Shipping, 
1919-1920, p. 960. 
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ocean-going steamers, because “vessels of large size are generally 
more economical than smaller vessels, but in war their loss is more 
severely felt proportionately as their number is limited.” It was 
pointed out that 90 per cent of the steam tonnage of the United 
Kingdom consisted mainly of vessels of moderate or large size, 
that is, of 1,600 gross tons and over. More than 16,000,000 
gross tons in 1914 were represented by only 3,747 steamers, or a 
little over one-third the total number, while the other 21% million 
tons were represented by the remainder. In the case of Great 
Britain a large proportion of the mercantile tonnage continued to 
be represented by steamers of large size, and the world’s mer- 
cantile fleet of 1919 shows an appreciable growth in the size of the 
average vessel during our five-year period.”® 

The percentage of steel tonnage remained high even where great 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining ship plate and structural 
shapes at reasonable prices. The resort to wood and composite 
was more marked in the United States where wooden merchant 
vessels are comparatively common, It was not characteristic of 
most European countries. Over 96 per cent of Great Britain’s 
steam tonnage in 1919 was of steel construction. 

The shortage of vessel equipment resulting from war activities 
produced certain effects of a temporary character to which ref- 
erence should be made in this connection, Steamers of a high 
class, built for specialized trades such as meat and fruit requiring 
refrigerated spaces, were often transformed and used for other 
purposes. A considerable European tonnage of this character 
was taken off the routes to South America, Africa, and the Orient, 
while the corresponding service between the United States and 
western Europe remained intact and was to some extent increased. 
The shorter distance in this trans-Atlantic service made possible 
a greater economy in vessel space than would have been possible in 
the longer hauls between Europe and Asia, Africa and South 
America, The transformation of such specialized equipment will 
for a time handicap a trade which had developed in the pre-war 
period to considerable proportions and had been a factor in sup- 
plying Europe with an appreciable percentage of its perishable 
food supply. 

Ships, too, of all kinds were withdrawn at times from distant 
trades in order to concentrate them on trades nearer home. The 

25 The steamers listed in Lloyd’s in 1919 numbered 24,386, as against 24,444 
in 1914, but the gross tonnage of the former was more than 2,500,000 greater. 
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British track with India du ng the war was cul down by 50 per 
cent. The service t istralasia which in 1914 had been 24 or 
25 steamers per month was gradually reduced to 5 per month by 
October, 1918. withdrawal of shipping from the East has 
led to the encroachment of Japanese liners, and one company 
whose sailings had been reduced from five to one per month has 
expressed fears of serious difficulty in the future on account of 
Oriental competition. One Japanese company took advantage of 
the need felt for Asiatic products in Europe and of certain Ameri- 
can products in Asiatic Russia, China, and Japan to establish a 
round-the-world freight service.‘ The reéstablishment of old 
trade routes is thus one of the problems of reconstruction for 
some of the mercantile marines of Europe. 

5. Few effects of the war on international trade have excited 
more attention and comment than the rapid growth of the ship- 
ping of the United States. Prior to the war the aggregate gross 
tonnage of merchant vessels documented in American ports was 
sufficiently large to ms the mereantile fleet of the United States 
one of the largest in the world. In 1914 this fleet, as recorded in 


Lloyd’s, aggregated about 5,500,000 gross tons, and was ap- 


y the same size as that of Germany, but less than a 


proximatel 
third that of the United Kingdom. If river craft, small steam 
and motor boats, barges, and the like, which are not recorded in 
Lloyd's, were added, this tonnage would be increased to 7,928,- 
688.°*° 

The American mercantile marine, while large in tonnage, oper- 
ated for the most part in the coastwise trade and on the Great 
Lakes, and exerted but little influence on international commerce. 
Of the above-named total only 1,076,152 gross tons operated in 
the foreign trade, and of this registered tonnage only 720,609 
represented steam vessels—the balance being composed of bulk- 
° Nearly 40 per 


cent of the entire American fleet was enrolled in ports on the Great 


carrying sailing ships and whale-fishing boats.* 
ying 


26 Miscel. Series, No. 96, 1919, p. 110, 

27 This company was the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

28 Steamers 4,330,078 gross ton plus sailing vessels 1,038,116 net tons or 
5,368,194 tons, gross and 1 In the case of sailing vessels the difference be- 
tween gross and net tons is not so great as in the case of steamers. 

29 Annual Report of Commi ner of Navigation, 1918, p. 10. 

80 Ibid. and Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1918, pp. 353-4 and 
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Lakes, and over 50 per cent of the steam tonnage recorded in 
Lloyd's. 

‘The tonnage engaged in foreign trade was not only relatively 
small, but represented a marked decline from the days of the 
clipper sailing vessel when about a third of the world’s ocean 
freight was carried in ships flying the American flag. A compari- 
son of the American vessel tonnage operating in the domestic and 
forcign trade in the decade before the Civil War and in decennial 
years after that struggle up to 1914 will show the general course 
of its development since that period: 

‘Tarte 4.—American Tonnage Encacep 1x Domestic Trape.t 


Engaged in foreign Engaged in domes- 
Year trade and whale tic or coastwise 
fisheries2 trade and mack- 
erel fisheries 


Engaged in com- 
merce on. the 
Great Lakes? 


(Gross tons) (Gross tons) 


(Gross tons) 


1850 1,585,711 1,949,743 198,266 
1855 2,535,206 2,676,795 362,655 
1860 2,546,237 2,807,631 467,774 
1870 1,516,800 2,729,707 684,704 
1880 1,352,810 2,715,224 605,102 
1890 946,695 3,477,802 1,063,063 
1900 826,694 4,338,145 1,565,587 
1910 791,825 6,716,257 2,895,102 
1914 1,076,152 6,845,063 2,882,922 


1 Statistical Abstract, 1918, p. 824. 

: The tonnage engaged in the whale fisheries is a negligible fraction of the 
registered tonnage. In recent years about 70 to 75 per cent of the American 
fleet operating in the foreign trade consisted of steamers and the bulk of the 
remainder of bulk carrying sailing vessels. 

3This tonnage is included in the figures for the domestic or coastwise trade, 
hut is tabulated here to show the increasing importance of the Great Lakes 
fleet up to the outbreak of the World War. 


Sixty years ago, about half of the American shipping was en- 
gaged in the foreign trade. In 1910 less than one eighth was so 
engaged, and in 1914 a little over one eighth. From the founding 
of this republic to the Civil War, over half of our imports and 
exports going by sea were carried in American vessels, while in 
1914 less than one tenth were so transported.” 

From 1914 to 1919 there was a rapid growth in the sea-going 

81In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 11.4 per cent of the imports and 
8.3 per cent of the exports going by sea were carried in vessels of American 
registry (Statistical Abstract, 1918, pp. 802-803). Just before the Embargo 
of 1807, over 90 per cent of our foreign trade was carried in vessels flying 
the American flag. 
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fleet of the United States, a growth which began before this coun- 
try entered the war on the side of the Entente. By June 30, 1916, 
the registered gross tonnage had more than doubled, and by June 
$0, 1919, had increased to 6,669,726, or more than six times 
what it was five years before. Sea-going ships, recorded in 
Lloyd's, which operate in either the domestic or foreign trade, in- 
creased from 2,970,284 to 10,782,170 gross tons. The American 
flect trading on the Great Lakes showed a slight decline during 
the war partly because of the greater demand for vessel space in 
the ocean trade and the transfer of a considerable tonnage from 
the Great Lakes to the ocean.** Adding the Lake fleet to the sea- 
going vessels the American mercantile marine in June, 1919, ag- 
gregated over 13,000,000 gross tons, or nearly four fifths that of 
the United Kingdom. Half of this tonnage was employed in the 
foreign trade. 

The rapidity of this change in the shipping situation was a 
result of war conditions combined with a governmental policy en- 
couraging and finally engaging in the building up of an American 
mercantile marine. In the words of the Commissioner of Naviga- 


} 


tion this policy developed as follows :** 


The first year of the European war established in the United States 
the policy of “free ships,” or the admission of foreign-built ships to 
American registry, for the foreign trade. The second year, ended in 
the summer of 1916, was a period of uncertainty; and the third year, 
ended in the summer of 1917, was marked by the growth of our ship- 
building industry under the spur of unrestricted submarine warfare. 
The fourth year has been characterized by the establishment in prin- 
ciple and gradually through the year in practice of direction by the 
Government of the operation of practically all our sea-going tonnage, 
structurally capable of engaging in foreign trade, and by the vote by 
Congress of vast sums to build trading ships for the Government and 
to aid in constructing and operating ship yards. 


The evolution of this governmental policy has played its part 


in making the American merchant marine an important factor in 
the commerce of the world, as it was in the days before the Civil 
War. It now ranks next to that of the United Kingdom and is 


82 See Annual Report of the Commissioner of Navigation, which contains the 
shipping statistics for 1919, page 8. 

88 The Commerce Monthly (issued by the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York) September, 1919, page 12, gives this transfer as amounting to 
139,469 gross tons 

$4 4nnual Report of the Commissioner of Navigation to the Secretary of 
Commerce for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1918, p. 10. 
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not far below it. Its aggregate gross tonnage is between three 
and four times that of Germany, whose mercantile fleet, as at 
present rated by Lloyd’s, ranks third among those of the world. 
With prospective completion of the government’s war shipbuild- 
ing program by December 31, 1920, the United States with its 
registered and enrolled*® vessels will have a merchant fleet of 
about 18,000,000 gross tons.*° With the present rate of growth 
in British shipping this tonnage will approximately equal that of 
the United Kingdom, and the two nations will control about two 
thirds of the world’s shipping. 

This brilliant showing which the mercantile fleet of the United 
States has made since 1914 is not without some dark aspects. 
Many of the vessels—particularly those built shortly after the 
United States entered the war—were crudely constructed. Speed 
rather than careful construction was the great desideratum, and 
this fact coupled with comparative inexperience led to the build- 
ing of many ships whose usefulness is likely to be of short dura- 
tion. 

The proportion of wooden tonnage is larger than that of other 
prominent fleets. Among American sea-going steamers recorded 
in Lloyd’s for 1919 nearly 1,400,000 gross tons represents wooden 
vessels, while the corresponding tonnage of Great Britain’s larger 
fleet is less than 80,000. The average size of the American vessel 
is moderate and increasing. The United States, however, has not 
as yet an adequate number of large size vessels considering its 
geographical position. A comparison of the number of sea-going 
ships of 2,000 tons and upwards of the United Kingdom and the 
United States shows a marked difference between the two coun- 
tries now having the largest mercantile marines. 


Sra-Gornc Vessets or 2,000 Gross Tons ann Uprwarps. 


| 2.000 and under | 4,000 and under | 8,000 gross tons 


| 4,000 gross tons | 8,000 gross tons | and over 
United States ....! 1,272 811 90 
United Kingdom . 1,042 1,485 263 


The trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific commerce of the United 
States call for large-size vessels. Much of the coastwise and West 


35 Enrolled tonnage signifies shipping engaged only in the domestic trade. 


It is distinguished from registered tonnage which is employed in foreign 
commerce. 


36 Washington Evening Star, Nov. 3, 1919, p. 7. 
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Indies trade ca e economically handled by steamers of 
over 4,000 gross | than by smaller craft. In Europe there is 
an immense volu f ocean freight which is carried short dis- 
tances and often between ports located on inlets and rivers for 


Ltt 


which vessels of ht di ire alone suitable and which reduce 
transshipment costs. Except along the north Atlantic coast such 


freight movements in the United States are relatively limited, 


Shipping and Industrial and Commercial Tendencies 


f +] 


The significance « he changes above described, particularly 
with reference to their bearing upon the probable permanence of 
the redistribution of tonnage among the commercial nations of 
the world, can only be understood in the light of economic con- 
ditions. Political policy may encourage or hamper the develop- 
ment of a national mercantile marine, but fundamental growth 
will be determined by natural resources and industrial technique. 
‘The generous subsidies of France to shipbuilders and shipowners 
did not enable that country during the pre-war period to over- 
come the handicaps of a relatively limited supply of coal and the 
high price of steel, while the comparative abundance and cheap- 
ness of these products in Great Britain and Germany were im- 
portant factors the growth and strength of the shipping of 
these two countries. The prominence of the American mercantile 
marine in the days before the Civil War was closely connected with 
the cheapness and accessibility at tidewater of wood on this conti- 
nent. Its decline during and after the Civil War was very largely 
due to the gradual substitution of steam for sailing vessels in 
ocean navigation,’ and of iron, and later of steel,” for wood as 
material in their construction, Until near the close of the nine- 


teenth century coal, iron, and steel were more expensive in the 


United States than in England, and hence shipbuilding and ship 
operation became less attractive fields for American capital than 
they had been in earlier periods. 


To say this, however, does not imply that, during a period of 


87 It will be remembered that steam power was not extensively used in ocean 
navigation until after the middle of the nineteenth century. The early steam- 
boats of the United States were used mainly on rivers and lakes. 

88 Exempting shipbuilding material from the payment of tariff duties gave 
no real assistance to the shipbuilder in the United States as the cost of trans- 
porting foreign material to the United States added materially to the ex- 
pense of building in American shipyards, 
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readjustment like the present, political policy is a very minor 
factor in determining shipping conditions or even in shaping 
future possibilities. In the United States, for example, we have 
the phenomenon of a great mercantile marine developed over- 
night, so to speak, largely built and owned by the government. 
And yet for more than a generation there has been in this coun- 
try no considerable seafaring population whose life, traditions, 
and inclinations are bound up in the sea. ‘The present policy of 
the United States Shipping Board is to establish this fleet as a 
permanent American merchant marine—preferably under private 
management but at all events operating under the American flag.”” 
One of the tasks of the Shipping Board is thus to develop, or 
rather re-develop, marine activities and interest among a people 
which for several decades has been devoted almost exclusively to 
land pursuits. ‘The wisdom and success of this policy depend 
mainly upon the economics of the shipping situation. 

The economic factors in this situation are many and involved. 
The very important ones of the cost of shipbuilding material, 
fuel, and labor, both of construction and operation, have received 
considerable attention in the press and in public discussion, but 
they are only a few of a large number of potent, though often 
rather intangible, elements determining the growth and success of 
a national mercantile marine. There is, for example, the obvious 
factor of traffic possibilities both on outbound and inbound voy- 
ages, and there is also the less tangible, but by no means negligi- 
ble, one of the psychological effect of regular sailings upon the 
growth of commerce, an influence which the Germans made use 
of in the development of their South American and Oriental trade 
in the pre-war period.“” The shipping situation today, however, is 
too uncertain to allow of making any close estimate of shipbuild- 
ing and ship-operating costs in the leading commercial countries 
of the world and gauging the traffic possibilities of their several 
merchant fleets. Some discussion, however, of recent industrial 

39 See statement of John Barton Payne, chairman of the U. S. Shipping 
Board, to the Southern Commercial Congress, Savannah, Ga., Dec. 8, 1919. 

40 The greater part of the ocean trade of the world is carried in tramp 
vessels, i.e., vessels with no regular sailings and no definite routes. In 1913 
about 60 or 65 per cent of the traffic carried in British vessels was tramp 
traffic. The Germans, however, appreciated the importance of line traffic, i.c., 
trade carried in vessels with established routes and regular sailings, and about 
85 or 90 per cent of the ocean trade of the German mercantile fleet before the 
war was carried in liners. 
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and commercial tendencies, especially in the two countries now 
having the largest merchant fleets of the world, will help to throw 
light upon the economic factors in the shipping situation. 

In 1914 about 40 per cent of the world’s sea-going tonnage 
was of British registry. The capacity of British shipyards was 
greater than that of all foreign shipyards put together. The an- 
nual output, not including that of the Admiralty dockyards, had 
a gross selling value of approximately $250,000,000.% This 
supremacy of the British shipbuilding industry is today challenged 
by that of the United States, American vessel tonnage, as has 
already been indicated, is still considerably less than that of the 
United Kingdom, but the great impetus given to shipbuilding 
during the war has resulted in the development of shipyards in 
this country whose capacity is much greater than that of British 
plants. In June, 1919, the tonnage under construction in the 
shipyards of the world amounted to 8,017,767. Less than one 
third was in British yards while the bulk of the remainder was in 
American plants.** ‘The sudden and enormous expansion of ship- 
building in the United States was, of course, an effect of a gov- 
ernmental policy adopted to meet a great emergency. Before the 
war, however, shipbuilding outside of the United Kingdom was be- 
coming relatively more important. This may be illustrated by 
the annual launchings of merchant vessels in the British Empire 
and in other countries from 1892 to 1914, as follows :* 


Taste 5.—-Gross TonNAce or Mercuant Vessers LAvNcHED IN THE 
AND IN Foreign Countries (ANNUAL AVERAGES). 

Percentage 

British Empire Other | of British 
Period United Oversea countries Total | output to 

Kingdom Dominions | total 

1892-94 998,000 10,000 238, 1,236,000 81.6 
1895-99 1,170,000 14,000 57 1,641,000 72.8 
1900-04 1,358,000 27,000 95: 2,348,000 | 59.9 
1905-09 1,396,000 25,000 9: 2,355,000 61.0 
1910-14 1,660,000 35,000 1,079,000 | 2,774,000 61.9 


During the fifteen years immediately preceding the war there 
had grown up considerable competition between British and other 
shipbuilders for foreign orders. It was not usual for English 


41 Based upon statement in Miscellaneous Series, No. 96, p. 105. 
42 From figures given in The Economist (London), Aug. 2, 1919, p. 187. 


43 Based upon the figures for annual launchings in the statistical tables of 
vol. 2 of Lloyd’s Register 
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vessel-owners to obtain their ships from abroad, although some 
of them had begun to place contracts on the Continent. At one 
time British shipbuilders delivered many vessels to German own- 
ers, but by 1914 this trade had practically ceased. Italy was 
placing substantial orders in Great Britain before the war began, 
but was nevertheless increasing its own output of vessels. Japan, 
at one time a large buyer, had become a seller of ships.** Ship- 
building in other countries had thus begun to threaten the posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom, although over 60 per cent of the 
world’s tonnage launched was still British. 

After the outbreak of war the proportionate launchings of 
British vessels declined rapidly. In 1916 out of an estimated total 
of 1,688,080 gross tons, 608,285 gross tons were launched in the 
United Kingdom, and in 1918 the figures were 5,447,444 gross 
tons for the world and only 1,348,120 gross tons for Great 
Britain.” While it is entirely probable that Great Britain’s share 
of the world’s shipbuilding will increase in the next few years, it 
is doubtful if her position will be as predominant as in the pre- 
war period, and it is far from certain that such predominance 
would have continued very long even if war had not intervened, 

During the two decades immediately preceding the war there 
had been a similar slow decline in the proportion of the world’s 
operating vessel tonnage registered in the United Kingdom. This 
decline may be indicated as follows: 


Taste 6.—Vessec Tonnace ReoisrereD IN THE Unitep Kinopom Compared 
witH THE ToNNAGE oF THE Wor-p.46 


| | Per cent of the 


Year | United Kingdom | World | United Kingdom 
1890 | 10,241,856 | 22,151,651 | 46.2 
1895 | 12,117,957 25,107,632 48.3 
1900 13,241,446 29,043,728 45.6 
1905 15,803,180 36,000,893 43.9 
1910 17,516,479 41,914,765 413 


tered in the Kingdom was, of course, due to increased marine ac- 
tivities on the part of other commercial countries rather than to 


44 Miscel, Series, No. 96, p. 11. 

45 Lloyd’s Register, 1919-1920, vol. 2, p. 966. 

46 Figures from Lloyd’s Register. Figures include both the gross tonnage 
of steam vessels and net tonnage of sailing vessels. 
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any diminution of shipping interest in Great Britain. The in- 
dustrial development of Germany coupled with the exploitation 
of her coal and iron-ore resources, the political and economic re- 
lations of France to an enlarging colonial empire, the geographi- 
cal position of Norway and the increasing commercial activities 
of Japan all contributed to the interest which these countries 
were manifesting in the growth of their own shipping. The mer- 
chant fleets of these countries were far behind those of the United 
Kingdom; but the fact nevertheless remains that during the last 
two decades of the pre-war period British control of the ocean- 
carrying trade of the world was becoming less pronounced and 
might in time be challenged by rival nations, 

Tendencies which could be interpreted as a forecast of the won- 
derful growth of the American mercantile marine during the past 
five years are not so clearly discernible in the decade or two im- 
mediately preceding the outbreak of hostilities. Shipbuilding 
fluctuated greatly from year to year with no very pronounced 
disposition to increase. 


lurthermore, domestic shipbuilding was 
subsidiary to a national mercantile marine, seven eighths of which 
was engaged in purely American trade, a trade reserved for the 
most part by law for vessels built and documented in the United 
States. This domestic shipping, however, was far from being 
unimportant, and as developed on the Great Lakes attained an 
efficiency in construction and operation unsurpassed anywhere else 
in the world.** 

After the outbreak of hostilities in Europe, orders from foreign 
shipowners began to be placed in the United States. Shipyards 
were enlarged and building activities became pronounced as _ the 


demand for vessel tonnage increased, The great development of 


the American shipbuilding industry took place, of course, after 
the United States entered the war, with the results already indi- 
cated. 

The growth of American vessel tonnage before the summer of 
1914 could hardly be taken as any evidence that the American 


47 From 1900 to 1914 the tonnage constructed varied from 232,669 in 1912 
to 614,216 in 1908. See reports of Commissioner of Navigation for 1918 and 
1919. 

48 The character of trad reat Lakes differs in many respects from 
that on the ocean. A large part of the traffic consists of iron ore, and vessels 
are specially built for this kind of freight. The ore-carrier is an illustration 
of what American shipbuilders can do in the construction of specialized types 
of vessels. 
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mercantile marine was in the near future to play a big part in the 
world’s commerce. American shipping was increasing with a fair 
degree of steadiness, but the part that showed the most conspicu- 
ous growth was the shipping which existed under the protection 
of laws that reserved the coastwise trade to vessels flying the 
American flag. Up to 1910 the registered tonnage showed no 
marked tendency to increase, and from the Civil War to the mid- 
dle nineties displayed a pronounced disposition to decline. From 
1910 to 1914, however, there was a steady and marked increase 
in the registered tonnage ;*” but the period is too short for draw- 
ing conclusions with reference to tendencies, especially in view of 
the fluctuations of earlier years. 

During the period from 1914 to 1919 the United States in- 
creased its registered tonnage to more than six times what it was 
before the war. It must be said, however, that this development 
took place under war pressure and can hardly be characterized as 
a fulfilment of a forecast whose signs appeared in ante-bellum 
days. 

Whatever importance may be attached to the pre-war tenden- 
cies in the United Kingdom and the United States above de- 
scribed, there are other factors whose significance for the shipping 
situation is worthy of note. Among these is the position of the 
iron and steel industry in the leading commercial nations of the 
world. Before the close of the nineteenth century the United 
States had displaced Great Britain as the leading steel-producing 
country of the world and not long after Germany took second 
place. France, which ranked fourth, was third in her output of 
iron ore; but, owing to the relative scarcity of coal, shipped much 
of her ore to foreign countries to be manufactured into iron and 
steel products. French steel designed for shipbuilding was com- 
paratively expensive; the steel of the first three countries named 
was relatively cheap. Some German and English steel was ex- 
ported to Norway, Sweden, and Holland for shipbuilding pur- 
poses. Japan had little iron ore, but by using Chinese material 
and importing steel from the United States at a high price, after 
paying a considerable transportation charge, she was able with 
her cheap labor to develop a fairly extensive shipbuilding indus- 
try. With the growth of the iron and steel industry in Germany, 

49 The figures for these years were as follows: 1910, 791,825 gross tons; 1911, 


872,671 gross tons; 1912, 932,101 gross tons; 1913, 1,027,776 gross tons; and 
1914, 1,076,152 gross tons, 
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that country built extensive shipyards, and before the outbreak 
of war had the second largest merchant marine engaged in in- 
ternational trade, the vessels of which were constructed for the 
most part in German shipyards. 

In the United States, shipbuilding activity, as has already been 
shown, exhibited no growth comparable with the enormous de- 
velopment of its iron and steel industry. One reason for this dif- 
ference was the fact that the iron and steel center of the United 
States is located much further from tidewater than the corre- 
sponding centers of England and Germany. <A more potent factor 
was the lack of standardization. The American vessel exhibited 
great individuality, whereas the United States is a country which 
produces cheaply only when she produces in large quantities 
(“mass production”). This drawback, however, was being over- 
come, especially in the building of bulk-carrying vessels on the 
Great Lakes and on the Atlantic coast, in the decade immediately 
preceding the war.”° 

Notwithstanding the comparative backwardness of shipbuilding 
activity, shipbuilding material in the United States had become as 
cheap as in any other part of the world. In 1913 and 1914 the 
quoted prices on ship-plate were as low in this country as in Eng- 
land, and on structural shapes, appreciably lower. Since 1914 
the prices of steel material used in ship construction have appar- 
ently increased faster in Great Britain than in the United States. 
While price comparisons between this and other countries have to 
be made with considerable reserve in view of the falling and un- 


certain rates of foreign exchange, they are, however, of some sig- 
nificance. During the first eight months of 1919 the home prices 


50 Individuality must not be confused with specialization. The ore-carrier 
of the Great Lakes, the coal-boat of the North Atlantic coast, and the tank 
vessel of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts are highly specialized types. They 
are, however, largely standardized. Ships designed for general cargoes and 
passenger boats often showed considerable variation in type, and their build- 
ing was often expensive on account of the particular adaptation of shipyard 
equipment to their construction. 

61 Quotations on tank and ship plates, Pittsburgh, averaged about $33.60 per 
gross ton for the year 1913. They were approximately the same in England. 
Structural shapes averaged $33.60 per gross ton at Pittsburgh and $37.73 per 
gross ton in England (Midlands). See price quotations in Iron Age and 
Iron and Coal Trades Review (London). 

82 Under the British price-fixing policy during the war, home prices were 
kept appreciably lower than export prices. A system of drawbacks on ex- 
ports regulated the export trade, 
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of English structural shapes averaged $75.96 per gross ton, while i 
the corresponding average for the American product at Pitts- he ts 
burgh was $57.54 per gross ton. In July, 1919, ship-plate was 
selling in England at $92.46 (£19) per gross ton while at tide- 
water in the eastern United States the price was $68.13.°° Mak- 4 
ing due allowance for the low rate of foreign exchange on the t 
pound sterling during the summer of 1919, the differences between 
English and Américan prices were considerable. It is, of course, 
probable that these differences will be gradually reduced with the ah, 
establishment of more settled industrial conditions. Nevertheless 
they reveal a condition which favors the American shipbuilder in 
his competitive efforts to secure material for construction. 

The present immense shipbuilding activity of the United States, 
surpassing that of any other country in the werld, is mainly an 
outcome of the war, and, so far as shipping is concerned, is its 
most conspicuous effect. The materials are comparatively cheap, 
but how about ships? Is this war-time industry simply a transi- 
tory phase of our economic history, destined to be reduced to its 
pre-war proportions, or is it a growth in line with our industrial 
development to which the war simply gave a powerful stimulus? 

The present disorganization of the world’s industries and the 
uncertainties of trade make any categorical answer to these ques- 
tions impossible. There are, nevertheless, some signs that the 
general character and trend of industrial conditions bid fair to 
make permanent, or at least favor, the changes which have taken 
place in the shipbuilding activities of the United States. It has 


> 


~ 


7 been contended on the part of both American and foreign ship- i 
owners that it is useless to place orders in the United States for 


ships, as prices are exhorbitant. Such contentions, however, are ‘i 
usually accompanied with the declaration that it is wise to wait i 
until vessels can be purchased at reasonable figures in Europe.”* 
It is true that the ships built in this country under the stress of q 
war were costly and that the expense of construction remains 
high. Yet the same can be said of foreign shipbuilding. At the 3 
present time (December, 1919) the United States Shipping Board Fi 
is disposing of vessels at rates varying from $90 per dead-weight a 


53Iron and Coal Trades Review (London), July 18, 1919, p. 83. See also a4 i] 
price lists in July and August numbers and quotations in the Jron Age (New ( 
York). 

54A rather interesting discussion to this effect appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor of October 230, 1919. 
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ton” for wooden ft to $250 per dead-weight ton for the best 
steel ships.* ‘I rices are supposed to cover costs. When 
compared with those prevailing before the war, they are extremely 
high. But they are 1 from exceptional, under present con- 
ditions. <A despate eceived from the American Embassy in 
London late in November says: 


Two 5000-ton steamers under construction for June delivery have 
been resold at £36 10s. per ton. A 3000-ton steamer commands about 
£38 per ton. ‘The price of shipbuilding and steamers continues to rise. 
As a result of the recent labor trouble, ship-plates have increased in 
Scotland £2 5s he proposed increase of 50 per cent in railway 
freight will cause further rise in steel prices. The wages of all 
adult workers in building and engineering industries will advance 
5 shillings per week on December 1. Incomplete returns on ship 
completion for Oct ndicate a smaller output than the average for 
the previous six t] Conerete shipbuilding in the United King- 
dom has practi been abandoned. Several yards are idle and 
others are being refitted for steel construction. 


Prices and costs ther countries have shown the same ten- 
dency to rise, and in some cases to a more marked extent than in 
either England or t ‘nited States. The new building program 
of the leading Japanese line company (Nippon Yusen Kaisha) is 
an excellent illustration. According to this program 69 new 
steamers are to bx ilt for the company during the next five years 
in addition to 10 now under construction. The present cost for 
the 79 steame computed to average not less than 500 to 600 
yen ($250 to $500) per dead-weight ton, and for the best high- 
speed passenger vessel his number, at least 1,000 yen ($500) 
per ton.** 


The high construction ts in the United States are by no 


means unique. re simply part of a world phenomenon. 
The prices quoted for British vessels in the despatch above cited 
are nearly the sa those named by the United States Shipping 
Board for ordinarily constructed stcel steamers, and the estimated 
costs of the Japanese steamers alluded to, after making due allow- 


55 Dead-weight | xpresses the number of 2,240 pounds that a vessel 
can transport of car tores, and bunker coal. It is the difference between 
the number of tons ter a vessel displaces “light” and the number of tons 
it displaces when sult rged to the “load water line.” 

56 Figures given the riter at the U. S. Shipping Board, See also statement 
made by J. B. Payne to Southern Commercial Congress, Savannah, Ga., Dec. 
8, 1919. 
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ance for the character of these vessels, are in excess, if anything, 
of American prices. 

The expense of railroad transportation affects appreciably the 
cost of shipbuilding in the United States and where a large ton- 
nage has been built in yards remote from the steel-producing 
region of the country, as was the case during the war period, the 
addition to cost by transportation is considerable. This may be 
illustrated by taking the case of a modern freight steamer of 
6,000 gross tons and noting the additions made to its cost by 
transportation charges on the steel of which it is constructed, 
shipped from Pittsburgh’* to New York harbor and the Pacific 
coast, as follows: 


Railroad rate (Approximate tons Additions to cost 


= | per gross ton of steel in steamer of steamer by 
Pittsburgh to | (carload lets) of 6,000 gross tons — transportation 
charges 
New York | $6,048 3.350 $20,260.80 
Pacific coast | 28.00 3,350 93,800.00 


While these additions are not large compared with the present 
cost of building a modern freight steamer of the size described, 
they are appreciable, and in the case of the Pacific coast—other 
conditions remaining the same—sufficient in normal times to affect 
the competitive position of the builder in securing orders. So far 
as the Atlantic coast is concerned, transportation charges are not 
sufficiently large to handicap seriously the American shipbuilder. 
Except in the United States and the United Kingdom, ship- 
building activities are relatively limited. More tonnage is prob- 
ably now being constructed in Japan than anywhere else outside 
of the two great English-speaking countries. German shipbuild- 
ing, Which had grown to formidable proportions by 1914, received 
a staggering blow from the war. Its revival on anything like 
the pre-war scale will depend on a number of conditions, of which 
not the least important is the effect of the loss of the Lorraine 
iron-ore deposits upon the German iron and steel industry. 
Shipbuilding, however, is not ship operation. According to 
Lloyd’s figures for June, 1919, out of a total gross tonnage for 
the world of 50,919,273, 31,699,648 gross tons, or 62 per cent, 
58 Steel prices are usually quoted in the United States from Pittsburgh as 


a base. With some variations prices outside of the Pittsburgh district are 
the Pittsburgh price plus cost of transportation. 
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were British and American. By the close of 1920, this proportion 
will in all probability be considerably larger. 

British tonnage, as ilready observed, declined during the war, 
but it still remains appreciably larger than the tonnage of any 
other country. British traditions and experience, as well as the 
resources of the British Empire, are likely to keep the English 
flag conspicuously present along the ocean lanes of commerce. 

American tonnage, as already observed, is very much larger 
than in 1914 and now constitutes over one fourth of the world’s 
total. As in the case of shipbuilding activities, the question is 
raised, Is the United States likely to maintain the position she 
has gained as a shipping nation during the war? Even if Ameri- 
can shipyards continue to work at the present or accelerated ca- 
pacity, will the ships built operate under the American flag? 

Few industries are more subject to competitive influences than 
is water transportation. The ocean is free to the ships of the 
world, and most seaports are open to vessels flying the flags of all 
nations, subject to certain minor restrictions and to general port 
regulations applying to all shipping. The strength of a national 
mercantile marine is thus determined by the economic conditions 
under which it operates 

The factors which enter into the economics of ship operation 
are many. ‘Three of the most important may be discussed briefly. 
These are fuel costs, labor cost, and what may be called balanced 
traffic. The coal necessary to the production of steam was much 
more expensive at tidewater in the United States than in England 
during the early period of ocean steam navigation. Before the 


outbreak of war, however, bunker coal, like ship steel, had become 


as cheap along the Atlantic seaboard as in any other part of the 
world.”’ There was, however, in the fuel situation one handicap 
to the operation of an American merchant marine, and that was 
the lack of supplies of bunker coal for American vessels along the 
main trade routes remote from the United States. A large 
steamer needs refueling after traveling four or five thousand miles, 
and provision with regard to fuel stations along important trade 
routes had not been made for American shipping. Great Britain’s 
control of the supplies of bunker coal along the principal ocean 


59 Quotations at Cardiff contained in the Tron and Coal Trades Review 
(London) would indicate even lower prices on this side of the Atlantic. Re- 
cent quotations show appreciably higher prices for bunker coal in England 
than in the United St 
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highways of the world has been one of the chief factors of her 
maritime supremacy.” 

The fuel situation during recent years has undergone some im- 
portant changes, Oil has begun to take the place of coal. In no 
country is the new fuel being more extensively adopted than in the 
United States, where 486 oil-burning steel steamers representing 
$,789,733 dead-weight tons are in operation and where the steel 
program of the United States Shipping Board provides for a total 
of 1,731 oil-burning vessels under the American flag.’ The adop- 
tion of oil in place of coal is significant in many particulars. The 
steaming radius of an oil-burning vessel is much greater than that 
of a coal vessel, thus making it more independent of fuel stations. 
This radius in the vessels now being constructed in this country 
will be not less than 10,000 miles. ‘To provide for such refueling 
as will be necessary, arrangements have been made for the estab- 
lishment of stations at certain strategic points along the main 
trade routes of the world. Among important economies subserved 
by the use of oil are the following: 

Less bunker space for a given steaming radius than 
in the case of coal. 

Storage between double-bottoms where neither coal 
nor cargo can be stored. 

Greater despatch in bunkering than in the case of coal. 

No labor and machinery necessary for handling ashes. 

Elimination of stoking and consequent reduction of 
the size of crew and labor costs. 

Greater thermal efficiency than coal combined with 
reduction of fuel costs.” 

While oil will probably be more extensively adopted by the mer- 
chant fleets of other countries®* in the future, its present use is 
limited compared with that of the merchant marine of the United 

60 Great Britain has put inte effect a system of bunker licenses. Order of 
September 29, 1919. 

61 Information Bureau of the United States Shipping Board, Shipping 
Board’s Fuel Stations to Girdle the World. 

62 The best coal contains about 14,500 British thermal units per pound 
whereas fuel oil averages 18,000 to 19,800 B.t. u. per pound, Broadly speak- 
ing 4 barrels of oil are equivalent to one ton of high grade coal in heating 
power. 

63 British naval vessels made use of oil from the Tampico wells of Mexico 
during the war. A large part of this oil field is under the control of British 
interests. American interests, however, are also represented in this region. 
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States. This re extensive adoption will, for a time at least, 
favor this country by reducing fuel costs, enlarging cargo space 
and by making frequent refueling on long voyages unnecessary. 
With respect to labor, foreign vessel-owners have been freer to 
make their own contracts concerning conditions of employment 
than have those of the United States. The standards of employ- 
ment maintained by law on American vessels, standards which rep- 
resent a great advance over those described by Dana in his Two 
Years before th fast, are higher than those of any other coun- 
try; and higher standards under comparatively unregulated com- 
mercial rivalry often mean greater costs and diminished competi- 
tive power. Ami n laws with reference to the employment of 
seamen are often cited by ship-owners and operators as the real 
reason why th erican flag vanished from the high seas before 
the war"* and why 1 ll not be able to maintain itself there after 


trade has adjusted itself to normal conditions. 


What may b ed the labor cost of operation is an important 


item in the total cost of running an up-to-date vessel, although 
relatively it is not such a large item as is commonly supposed, In 
the expenditures for maintaining a line of modern steamers cur- 
rent expenses of upkeep, maintenance of terminal facilities, cost 
of fuel, vessel insurance, allowances for depreciation and amortiza- 
tion, interest on investment, and various other charges, aggre- 
gate much more than wages and provisions for crews. On the 
Great Lakes our seamen’s laws coupled with strong trade-union 
influence have not prevented freight rates from being among the 
lowest in the world Furthermore, with the increased use of oil 
as fuel the amount of labor necessary to operate a given tonnage 
will be appreciably reduced, making labor cost a relatively smaller 
item in the total cost than is now the case with coal-burning 


steamers. 


64One of the m frequent citations of the effect of American laws with 
respect to seamen em ved vessels registered in this country is the sale 
of the steamet é ed by the Pacifie Mail S.S. Co., shortly after the pas- 
sage of the I.a Follette seamen’s bill. The Pacific Mail, however, had paid no 
dividends on its stock from 1900 to 1915 when the steamers were sold, and had 
an accumulated net deficit of over $11,000,000 in 1913 before the La Follette 
law was passed ee 2P Vanual of Industrials, 1918, pp. 1174-1178. 

€5 The freight « from Duluth and Superior to lower lake ports 
averaged in 1910 only 74 cents per long ton or less than one-tenth of a cent 
per ton mile. Wheat w hipped from Duluth to Buffalo at 114 cents per 
bushel. 
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What may be called a balanced traffic, that is, traffic which re- 
quires a vessel tonnage, which does not vary too widely on out- 
bound and inbound voyages along the same general route, favors 
the shipping of the country so situated and so industrially de- 
veloped as to preserve this balance in its export and import 
While the ocean routes of the world in international trade 


trade.” 
are generally open to the vessels of all nations, political and finan- 
cial relationships are closer to that part of a national mer- 
cantile marine operating between the country whose flag it flies 
and other countries than to that part operating mainly be- 
tween foreign lands. A strategical position therefore on the part 
of a country with reference to trade movements is an influence of 
considerable weight in determining the competitive strength of 
its mercantile marine. One factor in the maintenance of Great 
Britain’s maritime supremacy has been the preservation of such 
a balance. Great Britain’s imports measured in terms of money 
vastly exceed her exports, but measured in tons of freight imports 
and exports are more nearly equal.*’ The imports of the United 
Kingdom consist largely of food products and raw materials for 
use in manufacture and require a large amount of tonnage. Ex- 
ports consist of manufactured articles requiring a limited amount 
of shipping space but commanding high rates and a great amount 
of coal requiring considerable tonnage but not commanding a high 
freight rate. The coal, however, has a ballast value and enables 
British ships to bring back raw material at a rate which shows a 
profit for the round trip. 

The situation of the United States and the general character of 
her commerce have not been so fortunate. This may be illustrated 
by comparing for the fiscal years 1914 and 1918 the export and 
import movement in long tons in the trade with three of the most 
important regions of the world, and the vessel tonnage required to 
carry this traffic. This comparison is shown in table 7. 

The above figures show the rather one-sided character of Ameri- 
can trade so far as weight or measurement tonnage” is con- 

se This balance, of course, is a very different thing from the trade balance 
measured in money. 

«7 On some of the routes in the north Atlantic region there is a great dif- 
ference in freight tonnage between the outward and inward haul. This is 
especially true of the traffic moving between the United States and Europe. 

68 Ocean freight is measured by weight or measurement tonnage. The 


measurement ton is the freight occupying 40 cubic feet of space in the hull of 
a vessel. 
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Long tons 


Dead-weight tons 


1914 


17,200,365 
7,435,439 


658,094 
57,545 


200,549 


18,519,282 


1918 


20,458,358 
1,939,076 


999,165 
897,795 


101,370 


1914 


5,731,674 
3,099,845 


2,631,829 


282,334 
198,229 


84,105 


1918 
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5,448,751 


9,062,342 


6,021,294 
10,859,191 


629,813 
1,159,892 


3,613,591 4,837,897 530,079 


Trade and Shipping between the United States and 
the World in 1914 and 1918. Reports No. 668, pp. 


i, pp. 4, 5, 6 and 8, 
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become more so as time goes on. Of the export tonnage in 1914 
about 35 per cent consisted of coal and coke and in 1918 about 
60 per cent. This increased coal movement, however, is likely to 
be balanced by greater importations of iron ore from Brazil.”® 

The uncertainty of commercial conditions during the period of 
readjustment after the war hardly warrants any prediction con- 
cerning trade movements in the future. It is not improbable, 
however, that the falling rates of foreign exchange combined with 
the transformation in the financial status of this country from a 
debtor to a creditor nation will affect the relative amounts of ex- 
ports and imports, particularly on the European routes. Such 
changes as are likely to result will favor an equalization of freight 
tonnage on outbound and inbound vessels rather than accentuate 
inequalities, 

Taking the three factors discussed in connection with ship 
operation, the changes which have taken place during recent years 
in the use of fuel and in the general trade situation would seem to 
favor the permanence of the remarkable growth of the American 
mercantile marine during the war period, There is, however, an- 
other factor to which allusion has already been made and which 
should be recalled in this connection. The United States for two 
generations has been essentially a country with interests devoted 
to land pursuits. It has no sea-faring population to speak of and 
lacks the experience which certain European nations have in the 
conduct of shipping operations on an international scale. The 
suddenness with which this country finds itself possessed of a 
merchant marine not far behind that of Great Britain leaves a 
big gap between its newly acquired position as the second mari- 
time power of the world and its limited shipping experience. For 
reasons already given, this position does not seem to be out of 
accord with economic tendencies and developments. The wonder- 
ful growth of our mercantile marine during the last few years has 
taken place largely under governmental ownership and control. 
In the judgment of the writer a wise government policy will safe- 
guard, for a time at least, the results which have been achieved 
until the hiatus between position and experience has been bridged. 

The time for the establishment of a strong American mercantile 
marine is propitious. As has been pointed out in describing the 
shipping situation, much of the world’s vessel tonnage has suf- 


70 The Brazilian iron-ore field north of Rio Janeiro is one of the largest in 
the world and has the highest grade ore of any field. 
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fered deterioration and the services on remote trade routes have 
been considerably curtailed. These conditions will take some time 


to repair. ympetition in the interim will necessarily be less keen 


than under normal condition. This is not saying, however, that 


it will be a negligible force. 

In governmental policy looking to the permanent establishment 
of an American merchant marine which will be a factor in world 
trade, the question of public or private ownership and operation 
is not involved. The government may continue to own and oper- 
ate the vessels it has built, it may lease them to private operators, 
or it may sell them to be both owned and run by private parties. 
Whatever alternative is adopted the present situation calls for 
some protective and regulative policy, not because such a policy 
safeguards ay industrial growth artificially stimulated by a war 
crisis, but because the new development seems to be in line with 
the new world situation and requires mainly the experience which 
time and training alone can give. 

ABRAHAM BERGLUND. 

Washington, D. C. 


FISCAL ASPECTS OF STATE INCOME TAXES 


The tax-yielding capacity of incomes in the various states has 
come to light for the first time with the development of the federal 
income tax law and the publication of statistics of income. The 
results published by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the 
year 1917* furnish the most recent comparative data of this kind. 
It is a well known fact that Massachusetts is the only so-called 
“industrial” state which has a personal income tax in full oper- 
ation, although the New York tax is being collected for the first 
time during the present year. The federal returns make it clear 
that the foremost industrial states are at the same time the richest 
states, as judged by the incomes of residents. New York ranks 
first, Pennsylvania second, Illinois third, Massachusetts fourth, 
and Ohio fifth in the amount of personal net incomes reported for 
the year 1917 and in the amount of taxes paid on those incomes.” 
These five states yielded exactly two thirds of the taxes paid on 
personal incomes received in 1917. The same five states, with the 
positions of Massachusetts and Ohio reversed, rank highest in the 
amount of taxes paid by corporations for the same year, con- 
tributing 63 per cent of the total amount of such taxes paid for 
the country as a whole.* 

It is plain, therefore, that with the exception of New York and 
Massachusetts, huge amounts of income taxes cannot be expected 
at present in those states in which income taxes have recently been 
in operation or are being collected for the first time in the present 
year. The remaining ten states (Alabama, Delaware, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin), out of the twelve which have income tax 
laws on the statute books at the present time, are in stages of 
only moderate industrial development, or are largely undeveloped. 
These states can be graded and ranged in order, however, with 
respect to the tax-yielding capacity of their incomes, and in the 
relations to one another in which the federal results have shown 
them to stand. In this manner the relative success of the state 
income taxes can be estimated. 


1 United States Internal Revenue, Statistics of Income for 1917 (1919). 
2Tbid., pp. 24, 25. War excess profits taxes are included in the federal 
statistics, but taxes derived from incomes of less than $2,000 are excluded 
from the figures presented. 

3 Ibid., pp. 53, 54. 
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A second point of view from which the efficacy of state income 


taxes as revenue producers can be examined is given by a survey 
of the entire tT vstems of the states in question. What is the 


sroportion of the state’s revenue which is obtained by means o 
pro} 


income taxes? particular, what is the relation of the income 
tax to the general property tax (the deficiencies of which the in- 
come tax has i veral instances been intended to remedy)? 
Furthermore, a factor not to be neglected in estimating the finan- 
cial success of income tax measures is the cost of collection. In 
spite of the importance of this item, few states, except those 
which have been signally successful with the tax, have analyzed 
the cost. T\ re, the cost of a tax cannot be adequately 
stated in terms of the expenses of administration alone; for losses 
and inconvet es to the taxpayers are in the last analysis trans- 
latable int. of dollars, which are in a true sense a part of 
the cost. Neverthel the annual cost of administration forms 
a useful basis for a comparison of the efficiency of the various 
state systems. 

The foll » discussion is an analysis of the financial results 
of the operation of state taxes on personal incomes, and of the 
possibilities of the newer type of legislation. The states are con- 
sidered in the order of their adoption of new income tax meas- 
ures during decade. 

Wisconsin the first year of its operation in Wisconsin the 
graduated 1 ndividual and corporate incomes brought in 
one and one hal llions of dollars, and in the succeeding years 
the collections have far outstripped the prophecies made by the 
advocates of eriment at the time of the passage of the 
act. The record of cash paid in for income taxes (excluding per- 
sonal property tax offsets) during the period covered by the 
operation of the law is as follows :* 

Year or AssEssME? Casu 
(on incom year) CoLLecTIons 


$1,631,413 
1,935,847 
2,002,213 
1,906,442 
2,959,726 
6,161,067 
6,951,483 


4 Wisconsin mmission, Eighth Biennial Report, 1916, p. 24; Ninth 
Biennial Rep 1918, p. 3; unpublished table, 1920, 
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The conspicuous increase in the collections for 1917 and 1918 
is regarded by the state tax commission as “abnormal” and due 
to “abnormal business conditions.”’ ‘The commission gives warn- 
ing that “the permanent value of income taxation cannot be 
judged by the returns of three abnormal years.” 

In 1918 more than three fourths of the taxes were assessed , 
upon corporate incomes. This figure roughly indicates the growth 
of corporations since the 1915 assessment of income taxes, when 
70 per cent was assessed to corporations.° 

Since the Wisconsin tax applies both to individual and cor- 
porate incomes earned within the state, the collections may be 
roughly compared with the federal personal and corporation in- 
come taxes collected in Wisconsin. ‘The federal taxes on 1917 in- 
comes amounted to $5,000,000 on individual incomes and $31,- 
000,000 on the incomes of corporations, or $36,000,000 in all.’ 
Wisconsin, then, through a tax with moderately progressive rates, 
is collecting for state purposes about one fifth of the amount 
which the federal government is collecting in that state by means 
of a tax with a very high progressive rate applying to personal in- 
comes and a proportional rate for corporate incomes. 

The tendency of the Wisconsin income tax receipts to form an 
increasingly important part of the tax system of the state is 
shown by a comparison with the general property tax, the prin- 
cipal source of state revenue. The general property tax levies 
have increased only by 47 per cent ($34,000,000 to $50,000,000) 
during the period 1912 to 1917, while the income tax levies have 
increased 172 per cent during the same period.* 

The low cost of collecting the income tax is emphasized by the 
Wisconsin officials. On the basis of cash collections the cost has 
ranged from %4 to less than 1 per cent.® 

YEAR Cost (PER CENT) 


OF Basis: Basis: 
CoLLectTIon ASSESSMENTS Casu CoLLecrions 


5 Ninth Biennial Report, 1918, p. 5. 

6 Eighth Biennial Report, 1916, p. 

7 Statistics of Income for 1917, pp. 

8 Ninth Biennial Report, 1918, pp. 

9 Seventh Biennial Report, 1914, p. 126; Eighth Biennial Report, 1916, p. 
69. 
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In later years the reports of the state tax commission have not 
presented the figures for cost of collection. ‘This cost is estimated, 
however, at an amount about equal to that of earlier years (in- 
dictating a relat , smaller cost). 


This . . . figure cannot be definitely stated as the local treasurers 
collect the income t with practically no increase in compensation. 
The cost of as s the tax and certifying the amounts to the treas- 
uries of the local : cts is probably about $100,000 per annum.?° 

After eight yea f ration, the success of the measure seems 
to be beyond question, The state tax commission makes 
the conservative statement in its report for 1918 that the oper- 
ation of the law is satisfactory.” 

Results have been satisfactory. . . . The increase in the tax is not 
confined to any rt ir locality or localities but is general through- 
out the state. ie gradual and steady increase under normal condi- 
tions is doubtless due, first, to the fact that under such conditions there 
is a steady growth in business from year to year throughout the state, 
and, second, because of the increased efficiency in administration. The 
conclusion from th regoing is that a constant increase in revenue 
from income tax 1 may be confidently expected, subject of course 
to fluctuations due to occasional abnormal expansion or contraction of 
business. 

Mississippi. immediate successor of Wisconsin in the in- 
come tax field, Mississippi, failed to profit by the example of the 
former state in the framing of those portions of the law apply- 
ing to rates and incomes taxable, as well as in the matter of ad- 
ministration. By the terms of the Mississippi act’ a tax of %4 
per cent is levied upon individual incomes in excess of $2,500. 
The amount yielded by this tax has always been small. Before 
1918 the revenue from the tax could not be counted upon for more 
than $25,000 a yea During the year ending September, 1918, 
the amount of t state income tax collected was $31,123, or 
about 1 per cent of the total amount of taxes collected in that 
year.** Meanwhile the federal government has collected more 

10 Personal letter f1 the secretary of the state tax commission, March 10, 
1920. 

11 Ninth Bienni 1918, p. 5. 

12 Mississippi, Laws, 1912, ch. 101; 1914, ch. 116. 

13 Mississippi, Joint R t of the Senate and House Committee to Con- 
sider the State’s Revenue System and Fiscal Affairs, Submitted to the Regular 
Session of 1918, p. 42 

14 Mississippi, Auditor’s Statement of Amounis Received as Taxes and 
Amounts Return ippropriations during Year ending September, 1918. 
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than $2,000,000 in one year on individual incomes in Mississippi.** 

The tax authorities of the state have repeatedly expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the law. ‘The senate and house committee which 
reported in 1918 recommended sweeping changes.”° 


The present income tax law of Mississippi should be repealed out- 
right. We recommend the passage of a law with progressive rates, 
taxing incomes of both individuals and corporations. . . . The law we 
submit is an adaptation of the Wisconsin and Federal income tax 
statutes to Mississippi conditions. . . . It is necessary that the State 
Tax Commission be given administration of this law, and that they 
should be provided with . . . funds to administer it properly. Its 
success or failure is solely a matter of administration. 


With equal vigor the state tax commission indicates the de- 
fects of the present law and advocates a net income tax to reach 
business incomes, with the necessary administrative provisions, as 
a substitute for privilege taxes.” 

A bill embodying the recommendations of the joint legislative 
committee was introduced in the legislature of 1918, and was 
passed by the house but defeated in the senate.** The former 
inadequate personal income tax legislation still stands, therefore, 
paralleling the almost equally unsatisfactory privilege taxes ap- 
plying to business. 

Oklahoma. 'The first income tax law of Oklahoma," passed 
almost immediately after Oklahoma’s admission to the Union, im- 
posing a graduated tax upon personal incomes only, was a failure 
in every way. The yield for the first four years of its operation 
was as follows :*° 


YEAR YIELD 


After recording the insignificant yield of the tax during the 
entire time it had been in force, the state auditor in 1912 recom- 
mended that the law should be either thoroughly revised or re- 
pealed,”* 


15 Statistics of Income for 1917, p. 24. 
16 Mississippi, Joint Report, etc., pp. 41, 42. 
17 Mississippi Tax Commission, Report for 1917, pp. 11, 20. 
18 Bulletin of the National Tax Association, May, 1918, p. 118. 
19 Oklahoma, Session Laws, 1907-08, ch. 81. 
20 Oklahoma State Auditor, Third Biennial Report, 1912, p. 235. 
21 [bid., pp, 235, 236. 
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The law has, in my opinion, proven a failure as a revenue producer 
for the State. . . . No uniformity prevails in making income tax re- 
turns—there were as many definitions for the term “gross income” 
as there were persons examined. . . . This is a chaotic condition and 
unless the next Legis! e deems it advisable to amend the law “in 
detail” . . . I would recommend that the act be repealed. 

After repeated recommendations of this kind had been made, 
the 1915 legislature undertook a drastic revision of the whole in- 
come tax law.** ‘The rates were raised and the entire personal 
net income derived within the state was made subject to the tax. 
Increased collections immediately resulted. The tax yielded 
slightly more than $250,000 for the year 1915 and over $400,000 
for the year 1916. The amount yielded for 1916 was greater 
than the combined lections of the preceding seven-year period, 
but was only about 1.5 per cent of the total tax collected in the 
state in 1916. lhe collections of the federal government for 
the personal income tax in Oklahoma in 1917 were $5,500,000. 


In spite of the apparent determination of the Oklahoma authori- 


le and productive income tax, the fund of 
taxable income in the state has hardly been tapped. 


ties to achieve a workab 


Massachusetts. ‘The income tax law of Massachusetts was 
passed in 1916, five years after the adoption of the measure in 
Wisconsin, and was the first act the effects of which proved in 
any way comparable to those of the pioneer measure. In spite of 
the fact that t! issachusetts plan failed to include progression, 
and although the rates, except on the income from intangibles, 
are low, the ann flow of wealth in the state is much greater than 
in Wisconsin, and consequently more favorable results should be 
expected. Moreover, Massachusetts was the only state which up 


to 1916 had followed the example of Wisconsin in providing 


centralized and specialized administrative machinery. By many 


critics this administrative feature is regarded as of more impor- 
tance than any other one element in accounting for the financial 
success of the act—a statement hardly capable of proof or dis- 
proof until a wider experience with state income taxes has pro- 
vided a basis of comparison. Whatever the essential explanation, 
it is true that the Massachusetts experience with the tax has been 
unexpectedly fortunate, and the amounts collected have exceeded 
22 Oklahoma, Session Laws, 1915, ch. 164. 


23 C. Russell, “Taxation in Oklahoma,” Proceedings of the National Taz As- 
sociation, 1917, pp 
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the estimates made at the time of the passage of the law.** For 
the first year of collection, 1917 (on incomes received in 1916), 
the net cash collections were $12,245,541, and for the second year 
of collection, 1918, the corresponding amount was $14,077,801."° 
In the latter year $1,237,057 of this amount was produced by an 
additional “war tax” of 10 per cent of the taxes paid. 

In comparing the yield in Massachusetts with that in Wiscon- 
sin, it should be borne in mind that the Massachusetts figure does 
not include the tax on corporations. Moreover, it has been re- 
peatedly urged that the Massachusetts tax is “in no sense a gen- 
eral income tax, but taxes only certain kinds of income, exempting 
particularly, to avoid double taxation, the large classes of in- 
come from real estate, from dividends of Massachusetts corpora- 
tions, income from savings bank deposits, and from interest on 
mortgages secured by Massachusetts real estate locally assessed 
for an amount equal to the mortgage.”** With these exceptions, 
the Massachusetts tax is comparable to the personal income tax 
measures of other states. The yield of over $14,000,000, an 
amount which far outstrips the personal income tax yield in any 
other state, is in itself a demonstration of success. Moreover, the 
collections rank higher than those of any other state when they 
are related to those made under the federal income tax. The 
federal taxes derived from personal incomes in Massachusetts in 
1917 was $43,700,000. Massachusetts, then, was able to collect 
one third as much as the federal government, a record which out- 
strips that of Wisconsin, which collected about one fifth.”” 

The elasticity of the income tax as a revenue producer is so 
well recognized in Massachusetts that the legislature of 1919 
again turned to it for resources with which to meet a temporary 
financial emergency—the obligations assumed by the Common- 
wealth towards ex-soldiers. The tax on intangibles was increased 
from 6 to 614 per cent, and the rate on business incomes from 
114 to 21% per cent.”* 

24C. J. Bullock, “The Operation of the Massachusetts Income Tax Law,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1918, p. 528, 

25 Massachusetts Tax Commissioner, Report for 1918, p. 32. 

26 Massachusetts Tax Commissioner, Report for 1917, p. 7. 

27 The removal of the provision for personal property tax offsets in Wiscon- 
sin would probably not eliminate this difference entirely. It is impossible to 
determine the effect upon Wisconsin’s ratio of the inclusion of taxes on cor- 


porate income in both factors. 
28 Massachusetts, General Acts 1919, chs. 342, 324. 
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As in Wisconsin, the cost of collecting this type of tax has 
proved to be lo cost of administration in Massachusetts 
was 1.86 per cent of the total assessment in the first year and 
1.44 per cent i second year.”” 

Missouri. In parison with the revenue derived in Wisconsin 
and Massachu , yield of the Missouri income tax has up 
to the present be nsignificant. The law in its first form, pro- 
viding for a tax of 44 per cent of individual and corporate in- 
comes, went into effect in 1917. The collections recorded for the 
years 1917 and 1918 are $295,973 and $616,107 respectively.” 
In 1918 the 1 pts from the income tax formed slightly more 
than 4 per cent of the total general fund receipts. 

An income t o ; modest scale was inadequate for the 
financial needs of the state of Missouri, and was so recognized by 
the legislators of following year. Missouri outranks Wiscon- 
sin in wealth, a ding to the federal reports. The amount of 
personal net incomes reported for 1917 by Missouri was more 
than 50 per cent greater than the corresponding amount reported 
by Wisconsin, and the net income of Missouri corporations was 
more than double the net income of Wisconsin corporations. 

In the legislative session of 1919 a consistent attempt was made 
to increase th te revenue from various sources. In conform- 
ity with this pr im, the rate of the income tax was increased 
to 11% per cent, and the exemptions lowered. Another important 
modification wa le by repealing that provision of the earlier 
law which permitt leduction of amounts paid as state prop- 
erty taxes. As a result the state income tax is tending to become 
an addition to the state property tax rather than an alternative 
measure. From $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 is expected from the 
incomes of 1919, taxed under the new law.** The costs are not 


separated from thos r making the general assessment of prop- 
erty. 

In spite of the efforts of the legislature of 1919 to reform 
the law, it remains inadequate. An act which imposes so low a 
rate, lacks the feature of graduation, and provides for no separate 
central or local administration, has small opportunity to play 
an important part in the revenue system of the state. 


29 Massachusetts Ta m? ioner, Report for 1917, p. 15; Report for 1918, 


30 Missouri State 7 teport for 1917-1918, p. 12. 
31 Personal letter f the ‘ iuditor, March 19, 1920. 
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Delaware. The personal income tax law passed in Delaware 
in 1917 was more promising than that of Missouri, passed in the 
same year, in that it imposed a higher rate (1 per cent) and 
allowed smaller deductions.** On the other hand, the tax was 
not applied to corporations. A striking feature of the act was 
the exemption of gains from agricultural operations. 

Approximately $400,000 was realized from the tax in 1918, the 
first year of collection.** This yield was considered adequate for 
the needs of the state, and although the general assembly of 1919 
made a rather detailed revision of the act, the only changes tend- 
ing to bring about increased revenue were the inclusion of gains 
from agricultural operations®* and further provision for separate 
collection of the tax. 

The amount collected in Delaware constituted more than one 
fourth of the receipts of the general fund of the state for the 
year 1918.°° The state levies no general property tax, however, 
so that this figure cannot be compared with the ratio given for 
other states. ‘The proceeds from the operation of the income tax 
in Delaware are treated as an addition to the total revenue rather 
than as substitutes for the proceeds of unsatisfactory types of 
tax measures, and are used to facilitate the work of the schools 
and of the state highway department. 

Virginia. 'The income tax in Virginia, which applies to both 
individuals and corporations, has remained at the rate of 1 per 
cent since 1874. It produced only a relatively small amount of 
revenue until corporations were included under the act of 1916.*° 
Beginning in that year the receipts have greatly increased. A 
summary for recent years is as follows :** 


YEAR Receipts rrom Income Taxes 
102,810 
106,909 
129,429 
102,678 
660,745 


32 Delaware, Laws 1917, ch. 26. 

33 Delaware State Treasurer, Report for 1918, p. 6. 

34 Delaware, Laws 1919, ch. 30. 

35 Delaware State Treasurer, Report for 1918, pp. 5, 6. 

86 Virginia, Acts of Assembly, 1916, ch. 472. 

87 E, Sydenstricker, 4 Brief History of Tavation in Virginia, p. 13; Vir- 
ginia Auditor of Public Accounts, Report for 1917, p. 89; Statement by Audi- 
tor, August, 1919. 
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Since t] federal government received nearly $23,000,000 in 


income taxes from individuals and corporations in Virginia for 
the year 1917, the state income tax is clearly only imperfectly 
utilized. Nevertheless, the tax authorities of Virginia appear to 
find the revenue satisfactory. The auditor of public accounts 
states that in his opinion the financial situation of the state is so 
fortunate that the rates of taxation on intangible personalty can 
be reduced and those on tangible personalty entirely removed." 
In such a situation it is unlikely that an extensive amplification 
of the income tax law will be undertaken in the near future. The 
amount received from the income tax already constitutes about 7 
per cent of the total state tax. 


The cost of collecting the tax in 1917 was $26,000, or 3.94 


per cent. 


South Carolina. The only recent evidence of the unworkability 
of an inco tax law to such a degree that the law has been re- 
pealed and 1 bstitute adopted, is afforded in the history cul- 
minating in the repeal of the South Carolina law in 1918.° In 
so far as the of the law can be ascribed to any one cause, it 
appears to the fact that the administration was left in the 
hands of th il assessors, and accordingly the law was never 
fully enforced. ‘The law in operation before 1918 provided for 
the levying of a tax on personal incomes at a rate increasing from 
1 per cent on incomes of $2,500 and less than $5,000 to 3 per 
cent on incomes of $15,000 and over. The yield in recent years 

is given as follows :* 
YEAR 
31,126 
27,690 

The state tax commission from time to time expressed great 
dissatisfaction with the working of the law, and advocated the re- 
moval of the most negligent of the assessors.*? With so flagrantly 


ineffective an administration the breakdown of the law was in- 


38 Virgin {uditor of Public Accounts, Reports for 1917, p. xiv. 

39 South ¢ f Vo. 433. An Act to Repeal Sections 35; and 
360 Inclusive the Code of Laws of 1912, Volume I, Relative to Taz on In- 
comes and All Acts Amendatory Thereof, Approved Feb, 14, 1918. 

40 South Caroli Tax Commission, Third Annual Report, 1917, p. 105. 

11S0uth ¢ Tax Commission, First Annual Report, 1915, p. 26; Sec- 


ond Annual Re 1916, p. 20. 
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evitable. The repeal in 1918 cleared from the revenue code a tax 
law the returns of which in recent years had hardly paid for the 
trouble and expense of collection, and which undoubtedly had a 
demoralizing effect upon both taxpayers and assessors. 

North Carolina. In 1919 the state of North Carolina com- 
pleted seventy continuous years of income tax legislation, and 
demonstrated its reliance upon this form of taxation by the pas- 
sage of a new law with increased rates.” 

According to the law* in force before the revision of 1919, 
the rate was 1 per cent upon the excess over $1,000 of gross in- 
comes from all property not otherwise taxed, salaries and fees, 
annuities, trades, and professions. ‘The amounts collected under 
this law were small. In the decade 1890-1900 they ranged from 
about $2,000 to $4,500 a year. In the next decade the receipts 
increased, and ranged from about $20,000 to $40,000. In re- 
cent years the proceeds have expanded as follows :** 


Revenve Receiprs 


YEAR rroM Income Taxes 
an . 450,798 
58,606 


Although the receipts had been steadily expanding during the 
last decade, largely as the effect of vigorous administrative re- 
forms, the 1 per cent rate on personal incomes from specified 
sources came to be considered inadequate. The federal tax on 
1917 incomes yielded $25,000,000 or about twenty-three times 
as much as the state tax. In 1918 the state tax commission and 
the corporation commission strongly advocated a constitutional 
amendment permitting the extension of the law to incomes from 
all sources. The plan failed, however, and the program carried 
through by the general assembly of 1919 was merely a revision of 
the law, introducing increased and progressive rates. The rates 
are low—the maximum is reached at 214% per cent on incomes of 
more than $10,000, and, except for the element of progression, the 
law includes no provisions calculated to put the state in line with 
those which tax incomes from all sources and secure the enforce- 

42 North Carolina, Public Laws 1919, ch. 90, secs, 22-25. 

43 North Carolina, Laws 1907, ch. 256. 

44 North Carolina Tax Commission, Report for 1918, p. 20. 
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ment of the | sh specially appointed income tax officials 
and collectors. 

Other states. ‘The four states which adopted income tax laws 
during the legi ive sessions of 1919—North Dakota, New Mex- 
ico, New York, and Alabama—represent the extremes of tax- 
paying power. New York, the richest state in the Union, paid 
37 per cent o! personal income taxes collected by the federal 
government { year 1917. ‘The three other states combined 


) 


paid only 14% per cent of the whole. The amount paid by New 
York was $250,000,000, while the amount paid by New Mexico 
was $643,000, that by North Dakota $856,000 and that by Ala- 


bama $2.000.000. New Mexico stands second from the bottom 
of the list and North Dakota fourth. 


The progressive rates (1 to 3 per cent) applied to personal in- 
comes by the New York law are moderate, but the huge incomes 
derived within the state justify the preliminary estimates of a 
yield of $45,000,000 from the tax.*° The North Dakota act 
imposes rates on individual incomes which are unprecedented in 
the history of state income taxes, reaching 10 per cent on earned 
incomes above $40,000 and unearned incomes above $30,000. The 
total taxable income of the state is small. The effectiveness of 
heavy rates imposed by the separate states remains to be tested, 
and the North Dakota system, which provides for an adminis- 
tration somewhat like that of Massachusetts, will afford an ex- 
ample of an attempt to collect a proportionately large amount 
under fairly favorable conditions. In New Mexico the taxable 
income is even iller, and the experience of that state with the 
moderately progressive tax (rising to 3 per cent on corporate 
and individual incomes of more than $50,000), administered by 
the existing tax officials, can do little to guide the wealthier in- 
dustrial states in shaping their own legislation. With the Ala- 
bama law the situation is more promising. The incomes received 
within the state are considerably greater; the rates on personal 


and corporate incomes (rising from 2 per cent on incomes up to 
$5,000 to 4 per cent on incomes of more than $15,000) are higher ; 
and the supervision of administration is given to the chairman of 
the state tax commission. 
Summary 
The results of the operation of the various state income taxes, 


45 Bulletin of the Nat val Tax Association, May, 1919, p- 204. 
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judged in the light of the relative tax-paying capacity of the in- 
comes of residents, indicate financial success on the one hand and 
financial inadequacy and failure on the other. Allowing for the 
fact that in certain states the income tax rate applies to indi- 
vidual incomes only, while in others it applies to corporate in- 
comes, that in a few states only income from specified sources has 
been taxed, that certain states tax residents only while others 
tax in addition the income derived within the state by non-resi- 
dents, it is nevertheless clear that such a tax as that of Massa- 
chusetts, which yields, from specified incomes only, an amount ap- 
proximately equal to one third of that collected by the federal 
government, is a satisfactory fiscal measure; while such a state 
as Mississippi, which, from a tax upon all individual incomes, 
gains only about 11% per cent of the amount collected through the 
federal channels, is justified in regarding the measure as one 
which on financial grounds is not worth keeping on the statute 
books. 

An estimate of the success of the taxes on the basis of their 
relation to the tax system of the respective states, and as gauged 
by the cost of collection, is not so readily made. No one of these 
states exactly resembles another with respect to the classes of re- 
ceipts included in the state fund. Moreover, the intentions of 
the legislators obviously differ. In Massachusetts, for example, 
the tax is a substitute for that on intangible personal property; 
in Delaware, on the other hand, the tax is apparently intended 
only as a superstructure. Few states emphasize the cost of col- 
lection, or have the necessary figures in such form that it can be 
computed on a basis comparable with that of Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample. In so far as the cost is known, it presents the amount of 
variation which is to be expected under the diverse systems—from 
almost 4 per cent in Virginia to slightly more than 1 per cent 
(on assessments) in Wisconsin. 

State income taxes are still so limited in application that the 
fiscal results cannot yet be used in proof positive of success or 
failure. The analysis indicates, however, that success, measured in 
terms of relatively large amounts of state receipts from this 
source, is possible, but is largely conditioned by an accurate adap- 
tation of the rates to the types of incomes represented in the state 
in question, and by the use of specialized and centralized admin- 
istrative mechanism. 


Auzava Comstock. 
Mount Holyoke College. 
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COST, FAIR VALUE, AND DEPRECIATION RESERVES 


Any definition of “fair value,” in the sense in which the term is 
employed by courts and commissions in connection with the valua- 
tion of public utility pr ties, is subject to various limitations 
and conditions. M \ other things being equal, fair value 
may be differ rate making from what it is for taxation, and 
fair value for p e may differ from fair value for rate mak- 
ing or for taxatio1 n reality, other things usually are not 
equal, Historica velopment, financial methods, accounting pro- 
cedure, and pecu ties of circumstances surrounding individual 
cases make unil y of procedure in determining fair value im- 
possible. This nts for discrepancies in the definitions of fair 
value which h submitted to us. However that may be, 
since the Sup rt of the United States handed down the 
decision in Sn v. Ames, in 1898, fair value has been the ac- 
cepted basis of procedure in the determination of the rights of 
capital invested in } ic utilities.” 


The adopti . theory of valuation and the rejection of 
actual invest t as a basis for rate making, whether or not sound 
from an economic point of view, has greatly complicated the prob- 
lem of regulatio is, in part at least, divorced the question 
from a conside: f those records which are best adapted to 
supply informat egarding the inception and growth of an 


enterprise, that is, t iccounting records. Even though correct 
accounting methods have been pursued and capital expenditure 
and expense hav carefully distinguished, the results do not 
afford a suffici basis for the solution of the problem of fair 


1 Henry Floy, in } ion of Public Utility Properties (p. 10), says: “The 
determination of Li lue of a given property to be used as a basis for 
fixing prope! be charged, depends upon the value of the 
property being t service from which the returns or rates are earned 
and is ofttimes g different from the fair value of the total property of 
any utility, part hich may be held for future extensions or profit or use 
for extraneou: , but all of which have to be considered and allowed 
in case of capit yr purchase or sale, as a whole.” 

2The correctn lecision has been seriously questioned, Thus 
James E. Boy! “It was a judicial error—and one of the first magni- 
tude—that gave us 1 loctrine of valuation instead of investment as the 
basis of rate \mertcan Economic Review, vol. IV 
(March, 1914), See the criticism of Professor H. C. Adams in his 
Railway Accou 
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value. The science of accounts proceeds from an investment or 
cost basis where fixed and wasting assets are concerned. The 
Supreme Court has rejected cost as the exclusive basis for de- 
termining fair value in rate cases. It has said that, in determining 
fair value of a property, “original cost of construction, the 
amount expended in permanent improvements, the amount and 
market value of its bonds and stocks, the present as compared 
with the original cost of construction, the probable earning ca- 
pacity under particular rates prescribed by statute, and the sum 
required to meet operating expenses, are all matters for consider- 
ation and are to be given such weight as is just and right in each 
case. We do not say that there may not be other matters to be 
regarded in estimating the value of the property.’ 

An adequate conception of fair value, as thus defined, must 
take account of various and complicated conditions. Rules which 
establish a ‘‘fair value” which is fair to a new company may be 
unjust to an old one.* Questions sometimes arise as to the in- 
clusion of certain items in fair value, such, for example, as sur- 
plus,” unearned increment,® going value,’ unearned depreciation,* 
and depreciation reserves. 

Most of our utility companies either have not established de- 
preciation reserves, on the theory that repairs are equivalent to 
depreciation, or have set up reserves which are entirely inadequate. 
Failure to establish adequate reserves may be ascribed to various 
reasons. There is a belief on the part of some utility managers 
and utility accountants that depreciation reserves are prejudicial 
to the interests of their companies and that in a valuation these 
reserves will in some manner be manipulated to lessen fair value. 
Moreover, some writers have attempted to show that depreciation 
reserves are worse than useless because they tie up funds which are 
not needed in the business and which ought either to be returned 
to the investor as dividends or employed in making extensions and 
improvements. 

There is much sophistry and some truth in these contentions. 
Repairs are not equivalent to depreciation, although in some plants 


Smyth v. Ames, 160 U. S. 466 (1898). 
4See H. V. Hayes, Public Utilities, vol. II, p. 16. 

5 Am. Econ. Rev., Supr., vol. IV (Mar., 1914), p. 33. 

6 Hayes, Public Utilities, vol. II, pp. 26-32, 41. 

7 Henry Froy, Valuation of Public Utilities, p. 17. 

8L. R. Nasu, Valuation of Public Service Properties, p. 4. 
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possessing a great extent and variety of assets “repairs” may be 
made to include extensive replacements without putting an undue 
burden upon the revenues of any year or period of years. De- 
preciation reserves are not prejudicial to the best interests of 
public utility companies but on the contrary are one of the best 
safeguards against insolvency. It is true that the improper treat- 
ment of depreciation in valuations has injured some utility in- 
terests. But depreciation reserves are not useless. Ordinarily 
they do not tie up money which ought to be usefully invested. 
Perhaps there may be found instances where excessive reserves 
have been established, others where the reserves have been mis- 
used, and others where improper regulations or a failure to un- 
derstand their true character have prevented their most advan- 
tageous use. 

The purpose in making reservations for depreciation is to bring 
into profit and lo 1 charge equivalent to the current fiscal 
period’s “expired outlay on plant.” This is such a part of the 
cost of wasting assets as a fair judgment informs us represents 
the expired outlay on plant for such fiscal period. It is not within 
the scope of this paper to discuss the various methods employed 
for allocating depreciation expense over fiscal periods, except to 
note that the sum to be allocated is cost-less-salvage and that the 
time during which such allocation is made is the useful life of the 
asset in question. The theory that underlies this procedure is so 
well known, so widely advocated by professional accountants, and 
so clearly recognized in income tax procedure in England and in 
the United States t further elucidation of it here is unnecessary. 

Certain fundamental considerations apropos of the question of 
fair value arise from the fact that accounting—and therefore de- 
preciation reserves—always refers back to cost. Accounting, in 
so far as it deals with wasting assets productively employed, ig- 
nores fluctuations in market prices. Being based on cost, it also 
ignores fluctuations in the purchasing power of money. Thus, if 
a machine was installed in 1910 at a cost of $1,000 and possessed 
a useful life of ten years, it is correct accounting practice to 
charge off $1,000 less salvage and to establish a reserve for that 
amount, although it may cost, possibly, $1,500 to replace the 
machine in 1920. 

The additional $500 required to make the replacement must be 
provided as an additional investment. This means that during 
periods of rising prices depreciation reserves which amortize the 
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cost of wasting assets are inadequate for making replacements. 
Additional capital must be invested to make up the difference be- 
tween replacement cost and the cost of the parts replaced. In- 
vestment in plant, rolling stock, and machinery is crystallized and 
cannot be varied to reflect increasing or decreasing market prices 
by means of adjustments made from time to time in the accounts. 

Over extended periods of time the swing of the price pendulum 
may serve to compensate such inequalities to a certain extent but 
it is not likely to bridge the distance between former costs and 
present values of land. At best, therefore, we cannot always hope 
to harmonize original investment with fair value, and accounts, 
even though properly kept, do not afford all the information 
needed to determine fair value as it is defined by the Supreme 
Court. 

A scheme of accounting which throws an enterprise out of ad- 
justment with actual conditions may seem to be subject to severe 
criticism; but there are reasons why accounting must proceed 
from a cost basis. To adopt a different plan would be to reject 
one of its most fundamental tenets, namely, that profit and loss 
must be realized, not mere adjustments on paper. Not even stock 
in trade can be written up before it is sold, and for a manager to 
list his inventories above cost gives rise to the question of his 
good faith. The Bureau of Internal Revenue has pursued the 
settled policy of deducting as expense “that amount which should 
be set aside for the taxable year in accordance with a consistent 
plan by which the aggregate of such amounts for the useful life of 
the property in the business will suffice, with the salvage value, at 
the end of such useful life to provide in place of the property its 
cost.”” Assets of the most permanent character are ordinarily 
the ones which necessitate the heaviest outlays of capital. These 
possses a useful life sufficiently long to render impossible an at- 
tempt to keep recorded value in agreement with market value. 

Depreciation reserves have one chief purpose—the return, 
through revenues, of the cost of assets during their useful lives. 

If prices rise, the investor loses; if they fall, he gains, because in 
the former case the amount returned is not sufficient to replace in 
kind and in the latter case it is more than sufficient. As this is 
a risk which all capital takes it appears that in determining fair 
value the investor who loses owing to rising prices should not be 


9 Regulations 45, art. 161. 
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compensated for his loss nor should he who gains owing to falling 
prices be deprived of his gain. 

Omitting further consideration of discrepancies in depreciation 
reserves resu s from changing cost of replacement, we may 
ask: How is I ciation reserve related to fair value? Does 
the depreciation reserve aid in determining fair value, when it 


exists? If so. t part of fair value or ought it to be deducted 


in arriving at r value? Do the same answers hold for fair 
value in any « , whether for rate making, taxation, or purchase? 

Previous considerations have shown that the depreciation re- 
serve does not det ine fair value, because it is based on cost. 
Were it accepted as the sole criterion it would be necessary to 
exclude consideration of fluctuating values, unearned increment, 
going concern, | the like. It would limit the use of the word 
value to cost-less-depreciation or to cost, according as the de- 
preciation reser’ yr is not a proper deduction. Broadly in- 
terpreted, fair value would be determined with reference to past, 
not present, conditions. We can hardly conceive a plan which 
determines all elements of value with reference to costs. 

Smyth v. sts the matter on general conceptions and 
suggests the difficulty of any fixed standard of valuation. It 
shows, as d t broad decisions, that there may be no generally 
controlling { The problem cannot be solved by a priori 
methods because each case presents individual peculiarities. 

Depreciation reserves have figured extensively in valuations. 
The following instances may be noted. Commissioner Eshleman, 
of the Califor tailroad Commission, has rendered an opinion to 
the effect that earnings should not be permitted on the deprecia- 
tion reserve, e\ vhen it is invested in extensions.’° This is 
substantiat Railroad Commission v. Cumberland 
Telephone and Telegraph Co.;** also in Louisville and Nashville 
R. R. Co. v. Railroad Commission of Alabama,” in which the 


} 


special maste1 “But however that may be, the management 

is entitled to the whole capital at 100 per cent of value and the 

(apparent) replacement balances at any moment stand precisely 

as a part of the capital—that is, as value expended by use and 

replaced by depreciation assessments in transit for renewal in- 

vestment.” If the reserve is deducted from cost of assets to de- 
10 Whitten, ] a of hlic Service Corporations, vol. IT, p. 1186. 


11912 U. S. 414 see Hayes, Public Utilities, vol. I, pp. 224-227. 
12 Whitten, | 
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termine depreciated value, and carnings are permitted on the de- 
preciated value only, then earnings should be allowed also on the 
reserve. On this point the court in the last case cited above said: 
“But as pointed out in argument, the net results of operation, 
including operating expenses, are in this insttince allowed credit 
for interest on depreciation, because the full amount of accrued 
depreciation is deducted from the value of property on which re- 
turn is claimed.” 

This is equivalent to allowing a return on original cost, which, 
according to the investment theory, is correct if all capital in- 
vested is “used and useful” and if capital has not been reduced. 
Present cost new is larger than original cost new by the amount 
of the reserve invested in additions or betterments and upon this 
excess no return should be earned. To permit a return on the 
reserves in addition to a return on cost is equivalent to capitali- 
zation of the reserve.*® 

Assume the case of a utility having assets representing an in- 
vestment of $5,000,000; capital stock outstanding, $3,000,000 ; 
first mortgage bonds, $1,500,000; and other liabilities, $500,000. 
The balance sheet at the close of the construction period stands 
thus: 


Non-depreciating assets... $2,000,000 Capital stock ............ $3,000,000 
Depreciating assets ...... 3,000,000 First mortgage bonds..... 1,500,000 
Other Mabilities 500,000 


$5,000,000 $5,000,000 


Assume, further, that the wasting or depreciating assets are di- 
visible into four classes, as follows: 


18 There is an exception to this rule in case the sinking fund method is em- 
ployed. Then the amounts set aside for depreciation are presumed to earn 
interest which is added to the fund. Whether or not a fund is actually set 
aside, the company must sacrifice the interest necessary to create a reserve 
which will ultimately be as large as the straight line method would provide. 
Consequently the reserve ought not to be deducted in arriving at fair value. 
The company loses the interest on the amount of the reserve, hence it would 
be unjust to deduct it from original cost in ascertaining fair value. It would 
appear, however, that where the reserve actually earns more than the rate 
allowed for under the sinking fund method there should be deducted the 
capitalized value of such excess. In accordance with this principle EF. W. 
Bemis recommended cost new in the Chicago Telephone case. Commissioner 
Stevens of the New York Public Service Commission, 2nd District, makes a 
similar recommendation (Whitten, vol. II, p. 1165). 
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E\sTIMATED YEARLY 

Cost SALVAGE DEPRECIATION 
$400.00 eal $40,000 $60,000 
600,000 30,000 57,000 
1,000,00¢ 40,000 64,000 
1,000,000 200,000 32,000 


$3,000,00¢ $310,000 $213,000 


This means that, { wing the straight line method of writing 
off depreciation, profit and loss will be charged, each year, $213,- 
000, and a corresponding credit of $213,000 will be entered in the 
depreciation reserve account. It is, of course, impossible in prac- 
tice to subdivide wasting assets into definite classes, each class 
having a fixed useful life. Some replacements will be made long 
before the expiration of six years and these will tend to increase 
gradually until the plant arrives at a condition of normal de- 
preciation. ‘lo simplify calculations, assets are arbitrarily di- 
vided into four classes shown above. 

According to our assumptions, at the end of the sixth year the 
depreciation reserve will stand credited with 6 XK $213,000, or 
$1,278,000. At t time class one of the wasting assets will be 
retired, being charged against the reserve at cost-less-salvage, or 
$360,000, leaving in it a credit balance of $918,000. At the end 
of the tenth year the reserve will have a credit balance of $918,000 
+ (4 X $213,000), or $1,770,000. At this time class two of 
the wasting assets will be retired, being charged at cost-less- 
salvage ($570,000) against the reserve, leaving in it a credit 
balance of $1,200,000. The following table shows the status of 
the reserve at times when replacements are made, to the end of the 
twenty-fifth year, when every class of assets will have been re- 
placed one or more times: 


DEPRECIATION RETIREMENTS CHARGED BALANCE IN 
RESERVE TO RESERVE RESERVE 
End of sixth year $1,278,000 less $360,000 leaving $918,000 
End of tenth year 1,770,000 “ 570,000“ 1,200,000 
End of twelfth yea 1,626,000 “ 360,000 1,266,000 
End of fifteenth y 1,905,000 960,000 945,000 
End of eighteenth year 1,584,000 “ 360,000 1,224,000 
End of twentieth year 1,650,000 *“ 570,000 1,080,000 
End of twenty-fourt r. 1,932,000 “ 360,000 1,572,000 
End of twenty-fift! 1,785,000 800,000 985,000 
In this assumed illustration the reserve varies considerably 
from period to period. It tends, however, to approach a status of 
normal depreciation. In a large plant where the replacements are 
sufficiently numerous to spread the charges against the reserve 
evenly over successive periods the reserve undergoes a steady 
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growth, but at a constantly diminishing rate, until the plant ar- 
rives at a condition of normal depreciation, after which the re- 
serve remains stationary because abandonments offset reserva- 
tions. This is only theoretically true, of course, because in prac- 
tice, even in case of the largest plants, replacements vary some- 
what from year to year. ‘The accompanying chart shows graphic- 
ally, 4 B, the growth of the reserve in our assumed illustration ; 
also the growth of an ideal reserve, which is an evenly progressive 
curve, A C, because the replacements are spread evenly and in in- 
creasing amount until, at about the twenty-eighth or thirtieth 
year, they exactly offset the amount set aside for depreciation. 
At this point the plant is said to have arrived at a condition of 
normal depreciation. Normal depreciation amounts to about 
$1,630,000. ‘The reserve remains at this figure, after the condi- 
tion of normal depreciation has been reached at about the end of 
the thirtieth year.** Assuming that this amount represents the 
ultimate normal depreciation in case of the utility company and 
that it is reached at the end of the thirtieth year, the balance sheet 
might then appear as follows: 


Non-depreciating assets... $2,000,000 

Depreciating assets (origi- 1,500,000 
nal) 3 Other liabilities 500,000 

Depreciating assets Reserve for depreciation.. 1,630,000 
serve invested) 1,630,000 


$6,630,000 $6,630,000 


All items are purposely unaltered with the exception of the intro- 
duction of the depreciation reserve and the account representing 
the investment of the reserve in extensions to property. 

Comparison of this balance sheet with the preceding one indi- 
cates that “cost” of property is increased from $5,000,000 to 
$6,630,000, 32.6 per cent of the original investment, or 24.6 per 
cent of total investment (original plus reserve). Of the total 
cost of property nearly one fourth has been paid out of the de- 
preciation reserve. However, the relative size of the reserve is 
not pertinent to this discussion. 

The depreciation reserve is a valuation account. Appearing 
frequently on the liability side of the balance sheet, it is apt to be 

14 Since the illustration given is hypothetical, the time, amounts, and per- 
centages do not in themselves have any special significance. These will natur- 
ally vary, in any actual case, with conditions peculiar to the plant. In the 


diagram curve AC is assumed and is not directly related to the data from 
which AB is drawn. 
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Such a conception of depreciation is as 
at depreciation ought to be or can be 
Unless gross revenue is charged with 
yver both realized and accrued deprecia- 
be ascertained. When such a charge is 
.rried to the surplus or dividends pay- 
| be the case were no reservation made 
ents the distribution of capital as divi- 
of assets, amounting to $1,630,000, 
litional investment on the part of the 
lers. It simply offsets accrued deprecia- 
ut units of plant. 

| plant is 32.6 per cent worn out does not 
ss efficient service than when new. Its 
inimpaired and perhaps increase. It 
company should receive a fair return, 
ed value of the original plant, but on its cost, 
yunt which considerations not related to 
ike equitable. A return ought not to be 
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lic and therefore should not be permitted to earn a return. This 
is erroneous. ‘The amount reserved is definitely the property of 
the company returned through the rates to offset accrued depreci- 
ation on plant but which has not been deducted from cost. If 
the accrued depreciation were deducted from cost of plant in de- 
termining fair value then, on the contrary, extensions financed out 
of depreciation reserves ought to be included in fair value. 

Certain corollary considerations arise, as follows: 

(a) When revenues have not been sufficient to afford a fair 
return and also to establish depreciation reserves, so that 
no reserve has been set up. 

(b) When revenues have been sufficient to afford a fair return 
and also to establish depreciation reserves, but no reserve 
has been set up. 

(c) When the reserve is employed to amortize capital. 


The situation suggested in (a) is analogous to that of many 
public utilities. If, in such cases, accrued but unearned depre- 
ciation is deducted in determining fair value the investment is 
depleted, because no offset to accrued depreciation exists in the 
form of extensions, betterments, or investments, paid cut of the 
reserve. The company has consumed capital to pay running ex- 
penses and no allowance is made for this in fixing fair value. If 


the depletion in capital has been caused by mismanagement the 
loss should not be capitalized; otherwise it should be included in 
fair value. 


When, as in (b), depreciation has been earned but distributed, 
it should be deducted from cost in determining fair value. Not 
to deduct it is to permit the company to capitalize that which it 
has returned to its stockholders. Carried to its logical conclusion 
this is equivalent to allowing rates sufficiently high to cover de- 
preciation, permitting the company to distribute it, and then re- 
placing the plant free of cost to the company when worn out. 

When, according to (c), the reserve is employed to amortize 
capital, depreciation should be deducted in determining fair value. 
The legitimate use of the reserve is to serve as an offset to accrued 
depreciation. If it is used to amortize capital the equity of the 
owners is reduced to that extent. They cannot expect to secure 
a return on what they originally invested, for allowance must be 
made for what has been returned to them. 

This paper has been written with special reference to fair value 
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for purchase or taxation may not 
rates; indeed, it is not likely to be 
mn of “used and useful” may not apply. 


; determined by the depreciation reserve it 
y, however, whether for rate making, pur- 


reserve represents wealth only vicarious- 

rresponding decline in service value in 
not reflected in the asset accounts, 
A. SALiers. 
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WAR PROFITS AND EXCESS PROFITS TAXES 


So much ingenuity has been expended in the past by many gen- 
erations of tax gatherers in devising ways and means for mulcting 
the taxpayer that the invention or discovery of a new tax is a 
natural cause for surprise. Yet the great war has apparently 
given the world a new tax, the excess profits tax. During past 
wars the sources of revenue which the new tax attempts to tap 
have, to be sure, been drawn upon. But they have been reached 
by means of the other forms of taxation, by some of the taxes 
upon property, upon income, and by consumption taxes. 

This tax is new in the sense that it singles out a form of profits 
—war and excess profits—never heretofore separately distin- 
guished as a tax base; and it is new, also, as to the social justifi- 
cation upon which it rests. The tax is levied on something con- 
ceived of as abnormal, and, in addition to the fiscal justification 


ever present in all taxes, there is a more or less distinct intent to 
give the public a share in the gains of “profiteering” as something 
transitory and abnormal as well as undesirable. Every other 


tax is based on something regarded as normal and permanent or 
at least recurrent and even where there is a regulative intent the 
regulation is designed and thought of as permanent and not tran- 
sitory. 

While we have no desire to overstress the newness of this tax 
it is perhaps of interest to consider whether the analogies to older 
taxes which have been suggested will hold. It has been suggested 
that the excess profits tax is analogous to the inheritance tax. 
Inheritance may be regarded as something unexpected and of the 
nature of a windfall, but certainly not as something abnormal. 
So this analogy goes but a little way. Again it has been suggested 
that there is an analogy to a special assessment for benefits ac- 
cruing to some individual by reason of government action. But 
war was not declared for the purpose of creating profiteers or 
their profits, and the private benefits which occasion special assess- 
ments are not regarded as abnormal but as more or less designed. 
Again the analogy goes but a little way. Finally the tax is some- 
times thought of as analogous to “unearned increment value” 
taxes. The analogy here is closer. But it is valid only in so far 
as “unearned” is interpreted to mean undeserved or abnormal, 
which is generally a strained meaning. An increment in the value 
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of land is a no) phenomenon. The tax has been called a 
variant of t! e tax. But its sole relation to the income 
tax is that it ; a form of income as its base. There is other- 
wise not even iperficial resemblance. 

The base of ix is the excess of profit over an assumed nor- 
mal profit. ile the social mind had been prepared for the con- 
cept of this new t ase, by the subtle interpretation of un- 
earned, in t] rm ‘unearned increment,” as meaning undeserved, 
there has never | before such a complete, widespread, and al- 
most unquest ptance of the idea of unmerited profits as 
is involved in this \stronomers and biologists for a long time 
past, and tely social statisticians, have used for scientific 
analysis that f r average called the mode, but that idea has 
never been vi y distinct in the popular mind. Yet here 
we have a leg vely expressed conviction supported by general 
assent of the people that there is a modal or normal profit to 
which the busiz n is fairly entitled, and that abnormal profits 
ought to be tz ed away as if a noxious growth, or at least made 
wholesome by 

As a sours enue in times of peace, even in “piping times 
of peace,” t profits tax is a tax that is difficult to justify 


or defend. B . war tax it has a few distinct merits. They 


are merits of y not of justice. It is effective in getting 
revenue, It for government some of the results of war 
inflation of p 

In his fii ret speech in November, 1914, Mr. Lloyd 
George epil | war taxation in the following remarkable state- 
ment: 


During the \ | during the period of reconstruction . . . I think 
we can look thing like four or five years when the in- 
dustries of t will have the artificial stimulus which comes 
from these al | conditions ... I want to impress upon the 
Committee w irnestness at my command that it is desirable 
that the nat this period of inflation, should raise as much 
money out of ; it ean be induced to contribute. It is easier 
to raise tax ‘iod of war and to lower them in a period of 
peace than it v to raise even lower taxes in a period of peace. 
War is the 1 f erifice, and that makes a difference. It is a 
time when met y that they are expected to give up comforts, pos- 
sessions, health, lim} z ll that the State requires in order to carry 

1. It is a time of danger, when men part 
willingly with yrder to avert evils impeding on the country 
they love. Evy twenty millions raised annually by taxation during 


it through th 
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this period means four or five millions taken off the permanent burdens 
thereafter imposed on the country. 

Inflation is a nasty by-product of war, a result of war spend- 
ing, and of the errors of war finance. Inflation spreads its influ- 
ence unevenly from class to class and from man to man, enriching 
some and impoverishing others. It is undoubtedly less disturbing, 
at a time when the least possible disturbance of industry is highly 
essential, to gather some of the needed extra revenues from those 
who profit by the irregular rise in prices than it would be to in- 
crease the general taxes. Those who get rich from war inflation 
can certainly well afford to pay war taxes. ‘To use the phrase of 
the street, “a good way to get money for the government is to take 
it from those who have it.” 

The war profits tax, which soon evolved into the excess profits 
tax, was first proposed in 1915 in Denmark and Sweden. It was 
the large and extraordinary profits made by traders, especially 
by exporters, in supplying the needs of Germany which attracted 
attention and caught the ever greedy eye of the tax gatherer. 
These traders had exceptional opportunities for profit since their 
trade routes were intact while almost all other trade routes into 
Germany were cut off. Much of this rich trade was in foodstuffs 
and it was at first suggested that the tax be called the “goulash” 
or stew tax, implying that it was aimed at the German stew-pot. 
From here the tax spread with incredible rapidity to all parts of 
the world. Like the Spanish influenza it speedily infected all the 
belligerent countries on both sides of the fighting lines and also 
most neutral countries. Writing as early as March, 1917, J. C. 
Stamp was able to list thirteen countries which had been invaded 
by this tax.’ 

When first devised the tax was aimed only at those unusual or 
abnormal profits which were distinctly traceable to war conditions 
as a cause, or to “trading on the world’s misery.” So its very first 
victims were naturally the manufacturers of munitions. But 
other profits soared at the same time and the line of demarcation 
between “war profits” and other unusual profits proved exceed- 
ingly hard to draw. So post hoc easily became propter hoc and 
all profits were drawn into the net. While the war profits idea, 
and with it the abnormal profits concept, stuck fast all large 
profits, even though they might be quite normal, came under sus- 
picion. Although large profits were fully covered by the income 


1 Economic Journal, March, 1917. 
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tax with its surtaxes, excess profits were often identified with large 
profits or gain vo examples will show how the idea ran away 
from its own logic. Gold mining was at first included, although 
with a partial return to common sense it was later excluded. Now 
gold has a fixed price, which was not changed by the war. But all 
the expenses of mining, the cost of labor and of materials, went 
up. By no possibility could a gold mine make a war profit; quite 


the contrary, all gold miners suffered inevitably a war loss. Yet 


a rich “strike” was once considered an “excess profit.” Again, 
one of the early American excess profits tax laws undertook to 
cover individuals, partnerships, and corporations, and included 
as taxable excess profits personal earnings in excess of $6,000, 
much to the surprise and indignation of many lawyers and other 
professional men, many of whom earned less rather than more 
during the war. By what reasoning $6,000 was hit upon as “nor- 
mal” earnings is hard to say, the more so as the income tax, and 
the surtaxes covered the same “excess” earnings. Exceptions 
there were of many industries. Thus agriculture was in many 
countries exempt and in the United States the tax was finally con- 
fined to corporations. 

So long as the emphasis lay on war profits, as the object of the 
tax, normal profits, the base from which the computation starts, 
was identified with a pre-war profit. The comparison was at first 
a direct one in absolute figures. If a given firm was making, be- 
fore the war, $100,000 a year and in a year during the war made 
$150,000, then $50,000 was considered the war profit. Obvi- 
ously this assumes that trade is along old lines, that there is no 
new plant and equipment and no change in products. But these 
assumptions were rarely true to life. How should one proceed 
if there were new capital investment? The answer was: allow the 
new capital the same rate of return as was earned before the war 
on the old capital, and tax only the excess over that amount. 
But suppose again it were an entirely new concern which was not 
in business before the war. What then? Here the answer was: 
allow an arbitrary rate of return on capital, arbitrarily declaring 
that rate to be the normal profit rate, and tax all over that as 
excess or war profits. In arriving at the arbitrary rate to be 


allowed the thought that there is a basic rate, a generally ac- 
cepted due return on capital, which ought to be allowed, comes up 
at once. So any specific reference to pre-war actualities fell away 
and an a priori normal rate came in. Different countries fixed 
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different rates. But even after this due return rate had been satis- 
factorily, if arbitrarily, fixed, differences in risk rose up to per- 


plex. A company with rapidly wasting assets cannot live on six, 
seven, or eight per cent annual profits. Capital will not go into 
highly speculative enterprises (motion pictures is the stock ex- 
ample) unless it has a chance at high profits to offset possible big 
losses. Some flexibility was necessary. America adopted the 
idea, in part at least, of the going rate in like concerns or like 
lines of business. 

Great Britain gave the administration power to allow addi- 
tional rates for risk or other peculiar reasons in selected excep- 
tional businesses. ‘Thus aircraft manufacture was allowed 9 per 
cent in addition to the general normal rate which was 6 per cent 
making 15 per cent the normal for this business. But more im- 
portant than this, the ideas of depreciation, obsolescence, and de- 
pletion of capital were greatly extended, so that any excess profit 
or return on capital over the rigid normal assumed for all capital 
which might be assumed to be due to the special condition of a 
given industry were thus eliminated from profits and treated as 
expenses. 

So kaleidoscopic and rapid were the changes in the forms of 
these taxes in different countries that an attempt to describe them, 
save at undue length, would be confusing in the extreme. We 
can only touch on some of the main features in the taxes of Great 
Britain and of the United States and shall confine our attention 
mainly to their final form, reached just after the armistice. 

The “excess profits duty” of Great Britain was fixed in 1918 at 
80 per cent of the amount by which the profits of the taxable year 
exceeded the “pre-war standard of profits.” This “pre-war stan- 
dard” had by this time settled down to mean one of two things. 
It was either the average profit of any two of the last three years 
prior to the war, or a statutory percentage of the capital at the 
end of the last pre-war year.” The taxpayer might use whichever 
basis was the larger. Obviously the larger the normal the smaller 
the excess would be. New capital and new concerns received the 
statutory allowance together with 3 per cent additional to cover 
the general risk of investment in a war period. It will be ob- 
served that the pre-war normal idea was preserved as far as pos- 

2By applying the statutory rate to the pre-war capital, as the normal, 


Great Britain preserved the idea of a pre-war profit. The American idea, 
as we shall see, was of a pre-war normal rate of profit. 
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sible, although of course the arbitrary fixing of the statutory rate 
cut loose somewhat from actual pre-war facts. The statutory 
rate was fixed per cent for companies and at first 7 per cent 
then finally 8 per cent for other forms of organization, Mention 
has already been le of the special allowances which the referees 
might make for lines of business with peculiar risk or other con- 
ditions. It is obvious that the determination of invested capital 
takes on great significance. To avoid repetition this will be dis- 
cussed under th erican tax only. Although the general rules 
of income ta ting prevailed, “profits” were by no means 
identical with * ne.” The subject of this tax was the proprie- 
tors’ trading profit only.° Hence interest, annuities, and all pro- 
ceeds of investment are excluded from the computation, It should 
be noted tha pplication of the statutory rate being to pre- 
war capital s essentially a war profits tax, whether the 
constructive tatutol > the actual pre-war profits are used as 
the normal. One grave difficulty of clinging so tenaciously to the 
pre-war basi that as time passed and changes came that 
basis becam: d more antiquated and out of proper com- 
parison with present facts, 

In the United States the “war-profits and excess-profits tax” 
reached its most highly developed form as applied to net income 
made during year 1918. This tax had a forerunner in a tax 
of 1214 per « m the profits of manufacturers of munitions 
levied under t! t of 1916. A general war profits tax was im- 


posed by thi of March, 1917, to be replaced by the excess 
profits tax in the act of October, 1917, both reappearing in new 


and consolida rm in the revenue law of 1918. An interesting 
feature, fortunately for one year only, has been already referred 
to. That was the extension of the tax to cover the excess of per- 
sonal earnings not necessarily profits when over $6,000. This 
part of the tax of 1917 caused much discontent and was barely 
endured even as a War measure. Profits earned in 1919 and there- 
after are taxable only under the excess profits tax; the so-called 
war profits provisions coming to an end in January, 1919. At 
the same time the rates of the excess profits tax were reduced. 

The “war-p1 ind excess-profits tax” (act of 1918) applied 
only to corporations organized for profit. As its name implies, it 

8In this the Brit was unlike the American and was distinctly more 
logical. 

4Gold mining \ ecifically exempt. We omit provisions exempting very 
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was a combination of two taxes and was theoretically separable 
into two parts. One was the excess profits tax proper, the other 
was the so-called war profits tax. The first was theoretically on 
the excess of profits over a pre-war average earnings. The two 
taxes were interwoven and interlaced. Unlike the British these 
taxes were based on net income from every source, as returned for 
income tax and not on profits only. 

The two normals, which when increased by an arbitrary allow- 
ance of $3,000 for each were called “credits” and were deducted 
from profits in order to get the taxable item, differed in the fol- 
lowing respects. The excess profits normal was 8 per cent of the 
capital used in the business for the taxable year.° The tax fell 
on the difference between the actual profit and this normal profit 
plus an arbitrary allowance of $3,000. The war profits normal 
was the average profits of the three pre-war years 1911, 1912, 
and 1913, plus or minus, as the case might be, 10 per cent of the 
increase or decrease in the invested capital of the taxable year 
over the average invested capital of the same three pre-war years. 
Of course, if there were no pre-war business or capital it was 10 
per cent of the capital used in the taxable year, although to this 
administrative exceptions were permitted. To this normal an 
arbitrary allowance of $3,000 was added to make the technical 
pre-war credit or deduction. To repeat, the excess profits tax 
assumed that an 8 per cent return on capital is normal under all 
conditions. The war profits tax assumed that pre-war actual 
earnings are normal and when these were not ascertainable that 
10 per cent on capital is a fair estimate in view of the high tax 
rate to be applied to the war profit. 

The excess profits tax was graduated not by size of the excess 
but by degree of excessivity measured in terms of rate of profits 
to capital. Thus on that part of the taxable excess which did not 
exceed 20 per cent of the capital, the rate was 30 per cent; on 
all over 20 per cent of the capital, the rate was 65 per cent. Up 
to 20 per cent, then, the excess was considered mild; above that it 


small profits, those giving abatements to incomes under $30,000 and the 
special provisions for profits under government contracts and for railroads 
and other utilities taken over by the government during the war, and some 
other minor adjustments. 

5 Note that unlike the British tax this cuts entirely loose from the pre-war 
concept; we have here a pure normal profit concept. 
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became more intense. The war profits tax was a straight 80 per 
cent of the excess of net income over the war profits credit.® 


But the two taxes were not to be levied on any one company. 


In effect only that one was paid which was the larger of the two. 
The interweaving of the two taxes was, however, preserved. The 
excess profits tax was computed first. Then the war profits tax 
was computed If the first exceeded the second it stood as the 
tax and the second was dropped or forgotten. But if the second 
exceeded the first the first was not simply dropped but was con- 
sidered as being included in the second. It seems to have been the 
purpose of this provision to facilitate the repeal or dropping of 
the war profits tax without disturbing those parts of the law re- 
lating to the excess profits tax. The law reads as though the two 
were one tax with three grades, each having a different rate." 


6 The Am fits tax, although the rate was nominally the same, 
was heavier tl e British in so far as it applied to all net income and 
not merely t fits t was lighter in so far as the 10 per cent allowance 
exceeded the B r cent allowance. In practice the heavy depreciation 
allowed proba the American tax the lighter one. 

7 At some t 1 the discussions over this tax and over the income tax 
someone hit u he term bracket—apparently taken from printers’ brackets 
[ ]—to des the ntering into, and the calculations to be made in, 
any one distir f the computation of the tax. The same term is used 
in connectio! t T e tax to describe parts of the income reported for 
a fiscal year wl because the fiscal year did not correspond with the 
calendar year) wet ibject to a different tax rate. Once understood the 
term is useful { ibbreviated expression much as slang is sometimes useful. 
Finally it crept to the law which provided for 1908 net income “a tax (the 
“war-profits a1 <cess profits fav,’ not taxes) equal to the sum of the fol- 
lowing: 

“First Bracket 0 per centum of the amount of the net income in excess 
of the excess-profits credit (determined under section 312) and not in ex- 
cess of 20 per ; f the invested capital: 

“Seconp BRACKI 5 per centum of the amount of the net income in ex- 
cess of 20 per ce m of the invested capital; 

“Tuirp Brack? The sum, if any, by which 80 per centum of the amount 
of the net income cess of the war-profits credit (determined under sec- 
tion 311) exceeds the amount of the tax computed under the first and second 
brackets.” 

It will readily be seen that if 80 per cent of the amount of net income in 
excess of the w profits credit exceeded the amount of the tax computed 
under the first cond brackets, then whatever the 80 per cent amounted 
to was the total ta For after taking away from that 80 per cent the 
entries found in the first two brackets, to get the amount to be entered in the 
third bracket, one then adds all three together again to get the total tax. 
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Beginning in 1920 and applying to the net income earned in 
1919 the rates of the tax are to be 20 per cent for the excess 


What all this sliding down hill and then running up again amounted to was 
merely to bring clearly before the eye the increase in the tax by reason of the 
war profits tax, and yet to preserve the fiction that there was only one tax. 
The fiction was useful only to facilitate the change in the succeeding year, 
to a single excess profits tax by the simple expedient of dropping out the 
third bracket. It is a triumph in the art of law writing worthy of the high 
repute for sagacity attributed by tradition to the Philadelphia lawyer. 
Numerical example: 
Data from books: 
Pre-war invested capital (average three years)................. $50,000 
Pre-war net income 10,000 
Invested capital, 1918 100,000 
Net income, 1918 40,000 
Computed items: 
Excess profits credit: 
Specific $3,000 
8 per cent of $100,000 8,000 


$11,000 
War profits credit: 


Specific $3,000 
Pre-war net income 10,000 
5,000 
$18,000 

FIRST BRACKET 
Deduct excess profits credit 11,000 


9,000 
(1) Tax at 30 per cent 


SECOND BRACKET 
1918 income exceeded 20 per cent of 1918 capital by.... 
(2) Tax at 65 per cent 13,000 


Total tax (1) and (2) 15,700 
THIRD BRACKET 


$40,000 
18,000 


Basis of computation at°80 per cent 
Deduct sum of (1) and (2) 


(3) Tax in third bracket 
Total tax (1), (2) and (3) 
Note the company also paid an income tax of 12 per cent on 


$40,000 less: $2,000 specific allowance plus the above taxes 
credit of $17,600 in all $19,700. That is 12 per cent of 20,300 


Other numerical examples abound in the textbooks and regulations. 
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up to 20 per cent of the invested capital and 40 per cent on the 
rest. 

Two great logical difficulties of economic and legal interpreta- 
tion of this tax at once presented themselves. These in turn gave 
rise to grave practical difficulties. Had it not been that patri- 


otic fervor prevented any one from questioning these taxes they 


would doubtless have gone into court at once and have been tied 
up in an unending snarl of litigation. These two difficulties were: 
(1) what is invested capital and how can it be measured; (2) since 
the assumed universal normal of 8 per cent or 10 per cent could 
not, in the nature of things, recognize equally normal departures 
in special cases from the arbitrary general normal, what allow- 
ances for risk, depreciation, obsolescence, and depletion should be 
made, if any, to reach the proper normal in the special cases? 
The answers to these questions made to fit the peculiar concept 
of the excess profits tax have unfortunately been reflected in the 
interpretation and administration of the income tax with results 
that bid fair to be disastrous in that tax. The two questions may 
be considered together as essentially one. 

The value of invested capital necessarily depends on the earn- 
ings. "his is true of all businesses. But the difficulty is best seen 
in speculative businesses. No matter how costly a mine shaft and 
tunnels may have been they are as worthless as gopher holes if 
they tap no ore. Yet in this excess profits tax it is required to 
fix the value of invested capital independently of income or carn- 
ings because that value is going to be used in turn to compute the 
normal income. In short one has to fix the shadow in the absence 
of the body which casts the shadow. The thing cannot be done 
and in trying to do it the government has given an exhibition of 
how fast a puppy can turn round when he’s trying to catch his 
own tail. The result was that invested capital came to be defined 
in substance as the amount paid in by the stockholders, whether 
originally or out of profits, in money or in property. Obviously 
this is approximately identical with the value of the capital in the 
case of a bank and of some similar staid and steady enterprises. 
But in all other cases it amounts to counting your chickens before 
they are hatched. Who can say what a dollar put into a street 
railway ten years ago is worth today? 

The difficulties become acute in the case of mining and oil in- 
dustries. A partial solution has been reached as a working basis. 
That solution was to take where possible the market value of the 
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property as of March 1, 1913, as a starting point, add at cost 
subsequent capital expenditures, and deduct ordinary wear and 
tear on the machinery, ete., and a cost allowance, estimated on 
the basis of what the ore body or sands contain, per ton of ore 
or barrel of oil extracted. Market value was, of course, origi- 
nally based on future earnings, but, since it was a knowable fact 
prior to the present time, logic is not quite broken although badly 
strained by using this method. Estimates of what is under the 
ground are sheer guesses. The whole subject is full of trouble. 

It is of course to the interest of the taxpayer to get as high a 
valuation of invested capital as possible, for then the depreciation 
and depletion allowances and also the normal profit allowances are 
larger. The excess profits tax is so heavy that the taxpayers 
strain themselves to get these items up. The result will be a 
permanent diminution of the income tax which might otherwise 
never have taken place. 

It was remarked at the beginning of our discussion of this tax 
that astronomers and statisticians have developed a very definite 
scientific meaning for the concept of normal or modal. By the 
formal method of least squares and the less rigid short-cut appli- 
cation of the theory of probability a scientific mode or measure 
of the normal can be arrived at for any set of homogencous items. 
It should be clear, however, that so far as this tax is concerned 
no scientific accuracy of method has been applied nor can one well 
be applied because the data are not homogeneous. What has been 
done has been to fix by statute what it is believed ought to be the 
normal, This congressional “ought” and the actual “is” do not 
agree, save in a few instances. 

It has been remarked above that as a war tax the excess profits 
tax is not without some merit because it appropriates some of the 
profits of inflation. As a matter of fact its yield depends very 
largely on inflation, on paper profits reckoned in depreciated 
money, not necessarily corresponding to any real profits. This 
we may show more easily by an illustration than otherwise, 


Let us assume there was a small crossroads grocery store in- 
corporated, doing business at the same place before and during 
the war. We will assume further that it served in all years from 
1911 to 1919 substantially the same old customers, with the same 
quantity (physical quantity) of groceries, from the same old 
shop with the same old equipment, and all the time with the same 
old clerks. In short what we aim to assume is that there has been 
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no change save in the prices of the goods bought and sold. In 
1918 the store pays, let us say, twice as much money for the 
goods bought, and sells at twice the old retail prices, paying also 
double the old wages to its clerks. It costs, of course, two dollars 
in 1918 to stock a shelf which in 1911 could be filled for one dol- 
lar. We will assume that the entire stock turns over three times 
each year on a 10 per cent profit margin between cost and retail 
selling price. For simplicity we will assume that clerk hire and 
all general expenses are covered in merchandise cost, so that the 
10 per cent is net income or profit. The concern does not bor- 
row, but the additional turnover capital (in dollars) is advanced 
by the stockholders out of other private resources, We will as- 
sume that the premises cost $10,000 and have not been written 
up because such tangible property is slow to respond to inflation, 
and that the stock of goods carried represented in 1911 an aver- 
age investment of $50,000. By the assumption then the profits 
before the war were $15,000 per annum. In 1918 the stock of 
goods represents an average of $100,000 and the profits for the 
year are therefore $30,000. There will be an excess profits tax 
of $8,260 to pay, but no war profits tax. We ignore the income 
tax of $2,368.80. 

Analyzing the figures we have: profits before the war, $15,000 
or 25 per cent on a capital of $60,000; profits 1918, $30,000 less 
tax of $8,260 or $21,740 which is a little less than 19 per cent 
on a capital of $110,000. The stockholders, despite the fact that 
they have put $50,000 more into the business, receive in dividends 
(out of which there is the income tax to pay) only $21,740, which 
has a purchasing power of only $10,870 as compared with their 
$15,000 before the war. By our assumption the stockholders 
would have been no better off in 1918 had they kept the whole 
$30,000 than they were in 1911, with dividends of $15,000, the 
changes being merely those necessary to make the figures corre- 
spond to the actual fall in the purchasing power of money. Yet 
they are assumed to be making an “excess of profits” and are 
taxed accordingly very heavily. It may be urged against this 
contention, of course, that the 25 per cent profit assumed in the 
example was always too high, and it is of course true that if the 
standard profit basis assumed were reduced to 8 per cent and a 
little over there would have been no tax. This contention is cor- 
rect. But that very contention shows the nature of the tax. It 


is a tax on an assumed excessivity, not as so often alleged only on 
profiteering during the inflation period. 
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It is commonly asserted that the tax increases the cost of liv- 
ing and that it enters into prices carrying them high enough to 
give the trader his old rate of profit even after he has paid the 
new taxes.° If this be true, our corner grocery company would 
have had to be able to raise their prices, not merely 100 per cent 
as assumed, but enough more so that after paying the tax they 
would have had full $30,000 clear. Could they do it? This is a 
difficult question of shifting and incidence. ‘The specific answer 
here turns largely on business psychology and will depend a good 
deal on the nature of the competition encountered by the business. 
If its immediate competitors were partnerships or individuals who 
did not have this tax to pay the situation would not be favorable 
for shifting the tax. New competition would, however, not be 
likely to arise. Competition acts slowly and it is distinctly not 
safe to assume that fear of competition would enter into the prob- 
lem while prices were fluctuating so violently, It would have done 
the stockholders little or no good to have borrowed the additional 
capital needed even if they could have gotten it as low as 8 per 
cent, despite the fact that their added capital of $50,000 earned 
13 per cent, for the borrowed money would not enter into the 
“invested capital” and the tax would have been much higher, 
enough so to more than wipe out the profit they might otherwise 
make by use of the borrowed funds. If the original conditions 
were such as to warrant 25 per cent profits, those conditions would, 
new competition being barred by the uncertainty and stress of 
war times, probably persist. Hence it seems highly probable that 
the company would feel forced to raise retail prices more than in 
proportion to the rise in wholesale prices. This it could do in 
part by raising the retail price of goods already in stock, when- 
ever a rise in wholesale prices occurred, and in part by increas- 
ing the margin of profit used in marking its goods up. If, as is 
certainly likely to be the case, the rapid rise in prices curtailed 
purchases and lessened the volume of business in physical, not in 
money, measure, it might be possible for the company to shift the 
tax in part if not wholly to the consumer. Among the store’s 
customers there would be some living on fixed incomes who would 
have to curtail purchases or buy only lower grades so the physi- 
cal volume of business would naturally fall off. Our conclusion 
must be, therefore, that, while the tax is often a very real burden 


8 We may overlook the fact that the tax was sprung as a surprise and 
not enacted until the books were closed for the year. 
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on the seller or manufacturer, it also raises prices to the con- 
sumers who furthermore suffer from being obliged to get along 
with less or poorer supplies. It is important to note that the 
period of inflation during which this tax has been in force is one 
in which the rate of business mortality, as measured by the lia- 
bilities of concerns which failed, has been remarkably low, com- 
pared even with prosperous pre-war years, This can hardly be 
explained on any other ground than that the- heavy taxes, to- 
gether with the ordinary wasteful costs which must be assumed 
to exist at all times in a fairly uniform ratio, have both been ab- 
sorbed by rising prices. 

One feature of the tax often commented on is its extreme in- 
equality. If our corner grocery company had promptly disin- 
corporated as early as 1917 it would have saved the whole tax. 
A partnership in the same business and of the same size of busi- 
ness on an opposite corner would not pay this tax. If the stock- 
holders had not been in a position to put up the additional capi- 
tal but had borrowed it, the tax would have jumped from $8,260 
to $10,160 or nearly $2,000 more. That is, one of two concerns 
doing the same business may pay more than the other, the dif- 
ference depending solely on the method of financing, which may 
or may not mean higher profits to the stockholders. 

The extent to which business is discouraged by heavy and un- 
equal taxation is often quite out of proportion to the burden or 
inequality of the taxation. It is a generally accepted truism that 
every tax tends to discourage the occurrence of the phenomenon 
on which it falls. If, as in Mexico at one time, the sale of cattle 
involved a heavy tax, cattle would not be sold if they could be 
otherwise used to advantage. This tendency never wholly absent 
is reduced to a minimum when the tax is regular and is expected 
to occur each year, and is operative at its maximum when the 
tax is regarded as temporary only. If a tax of 100 per cent is 
imposed on all buildings constructed this year, and it is known 
that there will be no tax next year, most buildings will be built 
next year. ‘The excess profits tax was understood to be a war 
tax and it was confidently expected that it would be repealed as 
soon after the war as possible being meanwhile reduced or scaled 
down as fast as possible. This common understanding was con- 
firmed in the federal revenue act of 1918 by actually setting forth 
the high rates for 1919 and the lower rates for 1920 and each 
year thereafter. This was a most egregious blunder—an attempt 


| 
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by one party “to put one over” on the party coming into power, 
an attempt which instead “put one over” on the taxpayers and 
consumers. No concealment of the program was made. But no 
course more calculated to discourage production could have been 
devised. He who had standing timber did not cut enough to bring 
his profits into the excess class, even though by such restraint he 
could raise his price on the small amount cut far into the profiteer- 
ing scale. So it was with him who had coal or oil in the ground 
or land for sale. By waiting a year an oil company could reduce 
its tax on the oil by a very considerable amount, more than enough 
to carry the oil in the ground. He who had leather for sale 
thought he might well leave it in the warehouse another year until 
taxes came down. So it was with every industry where postpone- 
ment was possible. Only where production processes could be 
stopped solely at a loss greater than the taxes, or where the 
profits would not run into the taxable excess class, or where it 
was feared prices might fall and the profits be forever lost, or 
where the consumer could clearly be made to bear the whole tax, 
did production continue, and in still less cases did it make its nor- 
mal expansion. This was disastrous from the point of view of 
general social welfare. The great post-war need was rapid restor- 
ation of production, and a rapid increase therein too. 

A lumber company reasoned this way. If we stop cutting there 
is some loss, possibly offset in part by new growth; but if we cut 
this year a large part of our profits, ranging up to a maximum 
of 75 per cent, will go for taxes; if we wait a year the cumulative 
demand will hold prices up, and next year the taxes will be at 
least one third less; if we wait two years perhaps there will be no 
taxes. The company then makes a computation as to just how 
much it can cut and sell to best advantage this year, and next 
year in view of the tax. It is a foregone conclusion that the 
amount will be much less than the tempting prices would otherwise 
have brought forth. If it decides to cut enough to run into the 
excess profits it will be sure first that it will get a price large 
enough to cover the tax in its entirety. This explains how and 
why it is that the excess profits tax restrains production, enhances 
the high cost of living, and in general hampers industrial recon- 
struction. The interesting feature is that it is the anticipated 
removal of the tax quite as much as the high rate of the tax 
which causes this discouragement of industry. 

This brings us to another interesting consideration, The tax 
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has been extolled as giving the government a share in the plunder 
of the profiteers and thus restoring to the people some of that 
which they had lost. In so far as the tax was unexpected and 
retroactive, being suddenly imposed, say in 1917, on the profits 
of 1916, this result is achieved. But after that, as we have seen, 
it can be largely shifted or evaded. Moreover, as it falls only on 
profits that are at once large, as well as excessive, it misses a very 
considerable amount of profiteering. There may be relatively 
very excessive profits on a small output, capital charges running 
over to later years’ production, say of oil, and yet no tax will 
be paid unless the body of production be large enough to carry 
into the technical excess of the tax law. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon. Carter Glass, report- 
ing to Congress in December, 1919, said: 


. . « The Treasury's objections to the excess-profits tax even as 
a war expedient (in contradistinction to a war profits tax) have been 
repeatedly voiced before the committees of the Congress. Still more 
objectionable is the operation of the excess-profits tax in peace times. 
It encourages wasteful expenditure, puts a premium on overcapitali- 
zation, and a penalty on brains, energy and enterprise, discourages 
new ventures, and confirms old ventures in their monopolies. In many 
instances it acts as a consumption tax, is added to the cost of produc- 
tion upon which profits are figured in determining prices and has been, 
and will, so long as it is maintained upon the statute books, continue 
to be, a material factor in the increased cost of living. 

Cart C, PLeny. 
Columbia University. 


KEYNES’ ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE! 

John Maynard Keynes is a son of John Neville Keynes, the 
author of a standard treatise on The Scope and Method of Po- 
litical Economy; he has followed his father’s career at Cambridge, 
is a fellow of King’s College, and is one of the editors of the Eco- 
nomic Journal, He was in charge of British financial relations 
with the Allied Powers during the war, and in 1917 accompanied 
Lord Reading to Washington as financial adviser. At the Peace 
Conference he was the chief representative of the British Treas- 
ury, having been prepared for this responsible position not only 
by his previous war activities, but by his earlier service of ten 
years in the British Civil Service, in the India Office and Treasury. 
As alternate for Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who was rarely in 
Paris, he had a seat on the Supreme Economic Council, and was 
further a member of the Commission on Financial Questions, sit- 
ting on the sub-commission charged with the consideration of 
urgent problems relating to the preliminaries of peace. He re- 
signed from his official positions when he lost hope of an amend- 
ment of the terms of peace; and he sets forth in this book the 
grounds of his objections to the policy of the conference and to 
the treaty which it framed. 

The book has had a large sale both in England and in the 
United States. It was published in this country in the last week 
of January and a publisher’s circular of March 8 asserts that 
the first printing of 20,000 copies had been sold, and that another 
large edition (apparently of 30,000) was being distributed. Nine 
translations of the book are said to be in process of preparation. 
It has been the text of discussion in the House of Commons and in 
the Senate, has been the subject of unofficial protests by French 
officials, has been debated on the platform, reviewed widely, and 
discussed everywhere. 

The reasons for the unusual attention which the book has en- 
Joyed are not far to seck. It treats a question which is constantly 
alive in the minds of thoughtful men: what is to become of Europe 
in the issue from the great war? It challenges the official solu- 
tion proposed by the Peace Conference in the German treaty, and, 
under threats of the gravest consequences, demands a revision of 


1Joun Maynarp Keynes: The Economic Consequences of the Peace. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 1920. Pp. 298.) 
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the terms. ‘The author seeks by an appeal to public opinion to 
accomplish what he and others of like views were unable to effect 
at the conference itself. He states the facts with the authority 
of one whose official responsibility it was to know the facts and 
to understand their bearing. He exposes the situation with the 
skill of the trained economist. Finally, he presents his case with 
an art which keeps the official and the academic theorist in the 
background. ‘The terms of the treaty, the intricate features of 
the reparation arrangements, and their probable consequences are 
not presented until the attention of the reader has been won by 
other aspects of the conference, less abstract, and strongly per- 
sonal, 

The first three chapters are altogether theatrical. Even a de- 
scription of the economic organization of Europe before the war 
takes on this cast. The workaday world appears, as it has ap- 
peared before to gloomy observers in many earlier periods, “in- 
tensely unusual, unstable, complicated, unreliable, temporary.” 
Familiar figures appear in strained positions. It is like a draw- 
ing by Gustave Doré, with its exaggerations, its heavy shadows, 
its implication of something horrible in the background. The 
Paris of the Conference is shown in all the trappings of the 
theatre. “Paris was a nightmare, and everyone there was morbid. 
A sense of impending catastrophe overhung the frivolous scene; 
the futility and smallness of man before the great events con- 
fronting him; the mingled significance and unreality of the de- 
cisions ; levity, blindness, insolence, confused cries from without,— 
all the elements of ancient tragedy were there.” The conference 
resolves itself into the conflict for mastery of three great per- 
sonalities, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and Wilson. We see Clem- 


enceau, “throned, in his gray gloves, on the brocade chair, dry in 
soul and empty of hope, very old and tired, but surveying the 


scene with a cynical and almost impish air,” resolute to secure 
for France the Carthaginian Peace which would remove to an in- 
definite future the danger of a strong Germany on her eastern 
frontier. We see “the British Prime Minister watching the com- 
pany with six or seven senses not available to ordinary men, judg- 
ing character, motive, and subconscious impulse, perceiving what 
each was thinking and even what each was going to say next, and 
compounding with telepathic instinct the argument or appeal best 
suited to the vanity, weakness, or self-interest of his immediate 


auditor.” Pitted against these two men we see the President, “the 
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man of destiny who, coming from the west, was to bring healing 
to the wounds of the ancient parent of his civilization and lay for 
us the foundations of the future,” “the philosopher-king,” who, 
as the event proved, alas, “was not a hero or a prophet; he was 
not even a philosopher; but a generously intentioned man, with 
many of the weaknesses of other human beings, and lacking that 
dominating intellectual equipment which would have been neces- 
sary to cope with the subtle and dangerous spell-binders whom a 
tremendous clash of forces and personalities had brought to the 
top as triumphant masters in the swift game of give and take, face 
to face in Council,—a game of which he had no experience at all.” 

When one has begun to quote from this part of the book, one 
finds it hard to stop. Those who have read the book will forgive 
me, I am sure, for recalling to their minds some of its extraordi- 
nary bits of personal portraiture; those who have not read it can 
be assured that they will not find in novel or play a more absorb- 
ing study of character or more sustained interest than it presents 
throughout, to that closing passage in which the author shows why 
“it was harder to de-bamboozle this old Presbyterian than it had 
been to bamboozle him.” 

I have another object, however, than the mere relish for effec- 
tive writing, in quoting these passages. ‘They characterize the 
book, It is written by an economist on an economic subject, but 
it is not, and cannot have been designed to be, a contribution to 
economic literature. It is a political tract. Like the writings of 
Daniel Defoe and the British Merchant on the Peace of Utrecht, 
two hundred years ago, it is meant to rouse public interest and 
to force political action, and to reach that end it follows methods 
which are far removed from those of the strict scientist. 

It is the more remarkable, and much to the author’s credit, 
that the body of the book, discussing the terms of the treaty and 
of the reparation payment, is sober and trustworthy. Every 
little while the author gives evidence of strong feeling, and oc- 
casionally he lets his feeling color his judgment. I shall refer 
later to instances. In general he is perfectly fair in distinguish- 
ing statements of opinion from statements of fact, and in stating 
facts for and against his case. And on the basis of fact he estab- 
lishes beyond reasonable doubt, it seems to me, the two main 
points in his case; first, that the terms of the treaty may involve 
a serious breach of faith on the part of the allies; second, that 
the reparations to be exacted may be far beyond the capacity of 
the Germans to pay. 
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The first of these points involves a consideration of the princi- 
ples of settlement embodied in the public addresses of the Presi- 
dent before the Armistice. ‘There is here, as always, an opening 
for a difference of opinion between the strict constructionist and 
the loose constructionist, but I agree with Keynes in thinking that 
the intent of certain passages is unmistakable: “No annexations, no 
contributions, no punitive damages,” but payment for “all damage 
done to the civil population of the Allies and to their property by 
the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from the air.” 
With the spirit of such passages the terms imposed on Germany 
must be made to square, 

With those provisions the terms of the treaty, in the form they 
may take, cannot be made to square. I state my opinion in bald 
form and without attempt at argument, Furthermore the terms 
of reparation may be construed so far as to lay on Germany an 
impossible burden, It is impracticable here to discuss the matter 
in full detail, but Keynes’ treatment of it is by far the most im- 
portant contribution of his book, and deserves at least some il- 
lustration and comment. 

The treaty, it will be remembered, did not specify a definite 
sum due from Germany for reparation. Germany accepted full 
responsibility for all the loss and damage resulting from the war, 
and was made to sign, as has been said, a blank check covering not 
merely damage to civilian population defined in the quotation 
from the pre-Armistice conditions just above, but further “in 
general all damage as defined in Annex I” of the treaty. In this 
Annex is inserted the claim for the amount of separation allow- 
ances and pensions paid by the allied and associated governments. 
The amount which would be due under this head is so enormous 
that the issue of justice and expediency practically depends on 
the issue of this claim. 

The author estimates the amount due under a strict construc- 
tion of the pre-Armistice conditions, as follows: 

Belgium .... $2,500,000,000 
France .... 4,000,000,000 
Great Britain 2,850,000,000 
Other Allies .. 1,250,000,000 


otal $10,600,000,000 


The author presents in considerable detail the material and the 
processes by which he reached his final estimate. I have not the 
means of checking the figures. Personally I find an entirely satis- 
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factory guarantee for the honesty of the author in this part of his 
work, and for the general acceptability of his conclusions, in the 
fact that two American economists, Taussig and Young, who 
are qualified not only by their general standing as scholars but in 
particular by their official experience in the economic work of 
the American Peace Commission, have passed upon the work, and 
express, for this part of it, nothing but respect. There is, it is 
true, an almost indefinite allowance for possible error to be made 
in work of this kind. Young, for example, would put the figure 
of losses under this head nearer twenty billion than ten. The 
spread between these two sums appears enormous, when they are 
taken as measures of what Germany must or can pay. The dif- 
ference appears of little account when it is put alongside the ad- 
ditional sum for which Germany may be held responsible under 
Annex I of the reparation provisions, 

The author’s estimate (“‘guess,” he calls it) of amount due 
under this head, is as follows: 


$7,000,000,000 
12,000,000,000 


Others (including United States)..... 3,500,000,000 
$25,000,000,000 


The gross sum due from Germany would therefore be about 
$40,000,000,000. “As a matter of subjective judgment,” the 
author says,” I estimate for this figure an accuracy of 10 per cent 
in deficiency and 20 per cent in excess, i.e., that the result will lie 
between $32,000,000,000 and $44,000,000,000.” 

The treaty leaves indefinite not only the total sum due from 
Germany, but also the periods of payments of some parts of it 
and other data which are of the first importance if one seeks to 
arrive at a figure which will summarize the extent of the fiancial 
burden which may be imposed, It is unprofitable to examine all 
the various possibilities, but it is interesting to view the outcome 
conceivable as resulting from a rigorous exaction of the obliga- 
tion which Germany has assumed. 


On the assumption that Germany cannot pay more than $750,000,- 
000 annually until 1936 (i.e., 5 per cent interest on $15,000,000,000) 
the $25,000,000,000 on which interest is deferred will have risen to 
$50,000,000,000, carrying an annual interest charge of $2,500,000,000. 
That is to say, even if Germany pays $750,000,000 annually up to 
1936, she will nevertheless owe us at that date more than half as 
much again as she does now ($65,000,000,000 as compared with $40,- 
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000,000,000 From 1936 onwards she will have to pay to us $3,- 
250,000,000 annually in order to keep pace with the interest alone. 
At the end of any year in which she pays less than this sum, she will 
owe more than she did at the beginning of it. And if she is to dis- 
charge this capital sum in thirty years from 1936, i.e., in forty-eight 
years from the Armistice, she must pay an additional $650,000,000 
annually, making $3,900,000,000 in all. 

Clearly we are here in a world of unrealities and must abandon 
it, as of course the Conference should have abandoned it, to con- 
sider the practical question: What can Germany pay? The 
author concludes, after an examination of German assets, and of 
the possible surplus of productive power available for credit 
abroad, that the country can pay at most $500,000,000 a year. 
Annual payments of this amount, allowing 5 per cent for inter- 
est, and 1 per cent for repayment of capital, continued for thirty 
years, represent a present value of about $8,500,000,000. 

The process by which the author reaches this conclusion ap- 
pears to me open to criticism in detail, He assumes, for example, 
that Upper Silesia is irrevocably lost to Germany, a fact which 
remains to be determined; he appears to charge off all earning 
power based on the use of Silesian coal, again an unwarranted 
hypothesis; and I have failed to find any corresponding credit 
allowed for a reduction in the demand for imported goods which 
would follow a territorial cession. His view, throughout, is that 
of a pessimist; he finds it hard to see how production in this, that, 
or the other line can be increased or even maintained; he finds it 
hard to see how consumption can be reduced without immediate 
reaction on productive capacity. Over against his estimate of 
$500,000,000 may be set the estimates of impartial American 
economists like Taussig and Young, approaching one billion 
dollars as a maximum. This same figure (four billion gold 
marks) is the conclusion of another American economist, H. C. 
Emery, who studied the question from the standpoint of the pro- 
fessional banker. Yet differences even of this magnitude may be 
reconciled, for they often result from a difference in premises. The 
American estimate of one billion dollars is avowedly a maximum, 
to be conceived as possible only under favoring conditions, and 
the developments of the last months have not promised well. All 
these estimates are of necessity based on statistics of German pro- 
duction dating from before the war, and it becomes more and 
more apparent with the passage of time that these statistics must 
be used with extreme caution in seeking an index of the productive 
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capacity of the immediate future. While the author has, I think, 
shown some bias in the use of the economic statistics, he has not 
demanded an allowance nearly as great as should be accorded him 
for the general demoralization which has become apparent. The 
question of what the Germans “can” pay involves social and po- 
litical factors which are going to have immensely more influence on 
the sum that Germany actually does pay than are economic theor- 
ies or antiquated economic facts. 

What, then, is to be done? In the forefront of Keynes’ pro- 
gram stands a revision of the treaty which will fix a definite sum 
due from Germany for reparation, within the limit of what Ger- 
many can reasonably be expected to pay. American representa- 
tives at the conference advocated this plan from the beginning, 
fought for it as long as there appeared any hope of its adoption, 
yiclded to the insistence of the French and British only to get 
some agreement, and one which was not irrevocably bad, and re- 
fused to follow the British when they changed face at the last 
moment because to do so would have imperilled all the construc- 
tive work that had been done by the conference in other fields and 
gave no assurance of a satisfactory economic settlement in the 
face of French opposition. 

“The representatives of the United States were greatly at 
fault, in my judgment, ” writes Keynes, “for having no construc- — 
tive proposals whatever to offer to a suffering and distracted 
Europe.” This should be compared with the sentences almost im- 
mediately preceding it. Keynes describes the personal and po- 
litical factors which gave their final form to the terms of repa- 
ration in the treaty, and continues as follows: “The expectation 
which the exigencies of politics had made it necessary to raise 
were so very remote from the truth that a slight distortion of 
figures was no use, and it was necessary to ignore the facts en- 
tirely. The resulting unveracity was fundamental. On a basis 
of so much falsehood it became impossible to erect any construc- 
tive financial policy which was workable.” 

The terms of reparation fixed by the treaty were thoroughly 
bad, but they offered hope of amendment. ‘The conviction that 
they must be amended, and must be radically amended, has grown 
steadily stronger since the signing of the peace, and there is no 
doubt that Keynes’ book must be credited with a powerful con- 
tribution to this movement. Indications at the time of writing 
are that even the French will be brought in time to recognize the 
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necessity of fixing the reparation payment at a definite sum which 
Germany can be expected to pay within a reasonable time. What 
shall this sum be? 

The author’s estimate of $8,500,000,000, present value, as the 
most that could be hoped for, has already been quoted. In the 
settlement that he suggests this figure does not appear, and the 
method that he follows in his proposal has subjected him to some 
criticism. He starts by allowing $10,000,000,000 for reparation 
and for the costs of the army of occupation. These costs he has 
estimated, when discussing the treaty, at about $1,000,000,000, 
and according to the treaty, of course, payments of these costs 
were not to be credited to reparation. Then he reckons various 
credits (ships, cables, war materials, claims, etc.) as worth the 
lump sum of $2,500,000,000. “The balance of $7,500,000,000 
should not carry interest pending its repayment, and should be 
paid by Germany in thirty annual installments of $250,000,000, 
beginning in 1923.” 

A “balance of $7,500,000,000” paid under these conditions rep- 
resents, of course, when discounted, a present value vastly less 
than the face of the figures. The amount of cash to be got from 
Germany under these terms appears pitifully small when compared 
with the just claims for reparation against that country, and it is 
a fair presumption that the author has stated his proposal in the 
form he chose because of that fact. Yet in discussing the counter- 
proposals of the Germans in an earlier chapter, he condemned 
them because “they exercised their ingenuity to produce a formula 
which might be represented to Allied opinion as yielding this 
[certain] amount, whilst really representing a much more modest 
sum”; he called their proposals “rather disingenuous,” but “trans- 
parent,” and thought “this subtlety did not benefit them and they 


would have done much better with a straightforward and candid 
estimate.” ‘The question of propriety and of policy involved gives 
the curious some stimulus to conjecture, but it is, of course, a 
matter of small moment. The vital question again is, how much 


can Germany pay and will Germany pay? My own guess is that 
the Allies, when they come (as they must) to fix a sum, will far 
exceed the figures that Keynes proposes, and that in the outcome 
they will get even less than he would give them. The reasons for 
this opinion are not, however, appropriate to the pages of an eco- 
nomic journal. 


Second in importance among the author’s remedies is the can- 
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cellation of the indebtedness between the governments of the allied 
and associated countries which was incurred for the purposes of 
the war. This proposal is one which he believes to be “absolutely 
essential to the future prosperity of the world.” This proposal 
would, according to his figures, and leaving some doubtful items 
out of account, affect paper assets as follows, stating figures in 
round billions of dollars: the United States would lose 10 and the 
United Kingdom 4.5; France would gain 3.5 and Italy 4. 

The author makes an eloquent plea for this settlement, and there 
is much in his argument which I believe to be entirely sound. He 
is surely justified in his confidence in the generosity of the Ameri- 
can people, and may rightly assume that when the United States 
advanced the money “it was not in the nature of an investment.” 
In one sense it was not. The American people paid out the money 
gladly during the war with little thought of the return to them 
of interest and principal. They expected a return, however, in 
the form of justice and decency and order. It seems to me highly 
improbable that they would, under present conditions, condone the 
act of their government, if, with a fine gesture, it renounced its 
claims, and gave up what hold it has on the governments of Eu- 
rope. Most Americans would probably be willing to lose the 
money, but they would be quite unwilling to have it used to finance 
militarist and imperalist enterprises. “If I had interest at the 
United States Treasury,” writes Keynes, “I would not lend a 
penny to a single one of the present governments of Europe.” 
Most readers will agree with him; and most readers will want to 
wait awhile before they are ready to assent to the forgiving of 
debts already incurred. 

Other remedies for the situation proposed by the author are 
not of serious importance. He would safeguard the provision of 
coal and iron to the Germans, and would amend the treaty to that 
end. He exaggerates, in my opinion, the effect which the new 
political frontiers of the treaty will have on the distribution of 
these important raw materials. Silesian coal, for example, was 
exported in large quantities to Austria before the war, in spite of 
a frontier to cross, and the Silesian coal interests were complain- 
ing (!) of the invasion of their market in northern Germany by 
British coal brought in from the sea. There are, of course, possi- 
ble dangers in the situation resulting from the treaty, and I shall 
refer to one aspect of them immediately, but they do not appear 
so definite and so imminent as to justify specific measures for 
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averting them. A recent incident illustrates the difficulty of legis- 
lating on such matters. <A provision of the treaty, which Keynes 
approves and would retain, requires Germany to furnish to France 
each year an amount of coal equal to the difference between the 
production of the mines in the northern departments before the 
war and in the current year. A news despatch announced not 
long ago that the miners of the Pas de Calais had gone on strike, 
and it is surely absurd that the French can now look to the Ger- 
man miners to make up for this deficiency in addition to the 
regular oblig ition which prope rly lies upon them. 

One proposal of the author is extraordinary. 

A Free Trade Union should be established under the auspices of 
the League of Nations of countries undertaking to impose no _ pro- 
tectionist tariffs hatever against the produce of other members of 
the Union. Germany, Poland, the new states which formerly com- 
posed the Austro-Hungarian and Turkish Empires, and the Mandated 
states, should be compelled to adhere to this union for ten years, after 
which time adherence would be voluntary. The adherence of other 
states would be voluntary from the outset. 


The objection which I should raise to this proposal is not that 
which I have seen made, that it is a realization of Naumann’s 
“Central Europe.” The scheme of Central Europe was a menace 
before the war, because of the military power behind it, but the 
old plan is as dead as Hamlet. I see no serious political danger 
in the new plan, and it offers economic benefit, almost unmixed, 
to the people who are included and to those who choose to share 
its advantages. One of the most serious dangers threatening the 
revival of central and eastern Europe is the splintering of the 
great empires, and the particularist tendencies in economic policy 
of the little states into which they have been shattered. 

On the other hand one must be blind to political history not to 
realize that the little states wanted independence just so that 
each might pursue its own policy. It is instructive to note the 
restiveness inside the former empire of Austria-Hungary, and to 
realize that Hungary had advanced a long way toward a tariff 
against Austria before the dissolution of the monarchy was con- 
ceived as possible. ‘To the economist, the thought of Europe being 
cut up into little units, each striving to be more or less self-suffi- 
cient, is abhorrent. Yet to that thought we must seek to recon- 


cile ourselves. Politics and economics do not always march to- 
gether. In the Austrian group of treaties the conference inserted 
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provisions designed to prevent the new states from abusing their 
independence in framing their commercial policy, but if it seeks 
to deny them a policy altogether it will certainly have to provide 
the League of Nations with an army to enforce its injunctions. 

I cannot close this review without returning to the considera- 
tion of the first three chapters of the book, that part which I 
termed theatrical, and assumed to have been written to attract at- 
tention to the author’s serious proposals. Some assumption of 
the kind must be made to excuse the introductory chapters, for if 
one disregards their art and attends to their substance one finds 
a description of the working of the conference and an explanation 
of its outcome which at best are superficial and which in many 
points are distorted and misleading. Yet this part of the book is 
that which has been most energetically advertised and most widely 
discussed, and this part is likely to make the deepest impression 
on the minds of readers. When I read in a sober journal like the 
Contemporary Review that Keynes’ sketches “will be studied by 
historians for the next century,” I am aghast at the mischief 
which may be done by a device which I believe to be legitimate in 
the work of the political pamphleteer, but which is poisonous 
when it is accepted as a contribution to history. 

Keynes’ analysis of the conference is superficial in two respects 
of importance. In the first place he neglects entirely the work of 
the conference outside that part of the field in which he is most 
interested, and in which its work was least satisfactory. Of the 
constructive work even in the economic field he sees only the flaws, 
and he assumes the League of Nations as a matter of course, with- 
out a recognition of the difficulty of establishing the covenant. 
Most noteworthy is his attitude to the territorial settlements 
which engaged so much of the time and energy of the conference. 
I do not recall a single passage in the book in which he shows an 
appreciation of the fact that these settlements were constructive 
work of the first magnitude, both in difficulty and in importance, 
and that these settlements were a prime condition of peace, of 
demobilization, of economic recovery. 

In the second place, he gives the impression that the treaty 
was determined by the three heads of state, Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, Wilson. It is certainly true that the power of final de- 
cision rested with the heads of state. It is true that some of the 
organs of the conference had only the appearance of power, and 
made relatively small contribution to the final issue. On the other 
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hand, work was constantly in progress in the background which 
in most matters of importance was of determining influence on the 
substance of the final outcome. The many commissions, of which 
some sat for months and in some periods held sessions on every 
working day and on some Sundays, sifted the facts, discussed the 
possibilities, and generally determined the limits within which a 
settlement would lie. It is true that the representatives of a cer- 
tain country on a commission might be acting under instructions 
from their superiors, but these instructions were themselves mould- 
ed to suit the line that the commission as a whole was taking. 
The result, as it appears in the treaties, was not determined by 
a few outstanding persons, but was a composite to which many 
had contributed, An individual must, of course, be careful not to 
generalize from his own experience. My work lay almost entirely 
in the territorial field. In that I could trace the course of a ques- 
tion from its origin in the Council of Ten through a commission 


to its settlement in the Council of Four, On one occasion only, 


when the subjects for consideration overlapped, was I present at 
a session of the Four in the President’s house when an economic 
question was under discussion, But on this occasion, at least, I 
had a demonstration that the technical advisers took an even 
more prominent and active part in the decision of economic issues 
than similar representatives took in the territorial field. And I 
am informed by active participants in the economic section that 
my general impression of the course of business in the conference 
is not mistaken. 

Not only do I take exception to Keynes’ theory of the working 
of the conference; if the book is to be regarded as a contribution 
to history, I must protest against the kind of history he chooses 
to write. “If an educated man were giving an account of the 
last change of administration,” wrote Macaulay in 1828, “he 
would say—‘Lord Goderich resigned; and the King, in conse- 
quence, sent for the Duke of Wellington.’ A porter tells the 
story as if he had been hidden behind the curtains of the royal 
bed at Windsor: “So Lord Goderich says, ‘I cannot manage this 
business, I must go out.’ So the King says, says he,—‘Well, then 
I must send for the Duke of Wellington, that’s all.” Keynes 
does not, it is true, tell what his characters said, but he does more 
than that; he tells what they thought. Like Herodotus, of whom 
Macaulay was writing, he makes his appeal to “a nation suscep- 
tible, curious, lively, insatiably desirous of novelty and excite- 
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ment.” The success of the appeal is undeniable. But I should 
as soon think of accepting Herodotus’ account of the ants in 
India (larger than foxes but smaller than large dogs) as of ac- 
cepting Keynes’ account of the conference. 

It is most unfortunate that it has suited the author’s purpose, 
for reasons which I cannot understand but which I suppose to have 
to do with dramatic art, to distort as he has done the leading 
characters of the conference. I have no ground for refusing to 
accept the picture of Lloyd George. Clemenceau appears to me 
to be exalted above the position which he actually occupied. He 
did not know the facts. He was a picturesque figure, speaking 
with a decisive voice, but I suspect that other people told him 
what to say. ‘Tardieu was a power on the French side who is 
not even mentioned in the book. But it is, of course, the Presi- 
dent, who suffers most. He had enunciated the principles of a 
just peace; he is made responsible for any departure from them; 
the explanation is sought in weakness of intellect or character. 

The author’s philosophy of the conference is very simple. He 
distinguishes “the inevitable fruits of the war and the avoidable 
misfortunes of the peace.” The flaws of the settlement would 
have been avoided, in his opinion, if the President had had the 
courage and ability to force his colleagues of the Four to carry 
out the pledges given before the Armistice. ‘The realities of 
power were in his hands.” “But, if ever the action of a single in- 
dividual matters, the collapse of the President has been one of the 
decisive moral events of history.” He was a prey to the powerful 
resolution of Clemenceau and the wiles of Lloyd George, salved 
his conscience with the casuistry of a theologian, and capitulated. 

I shall not follow the author’s intricate analysis of the Presi- 
dent’s personality; much of it is beyond the threshold of the 
knowable. One or two positive mistakes can be corrected. The 
President, so far from “entering the cavern” a “deaf and blind 
Don Quixote,” had a very definite appreciation of the difficulties 
and dangers confronting him, and took the pains to explain them 
to his subordinates before the conference opened. The President, 
so far from having a mind “slow and unadaptable,” showed a 
quickness of perception, an ability to get a point and apply it, 
which was extraordinary ; I believe that I am justified in asserting 
the author’s contrary impression to be mistaken, since the Ameri- 
can opinion on this point was shared by some of the British ad- 
visers, Who compared the President and Lloyd George much to 
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the latter’s disadvantage. It is unprofitable to continue a dis- 
cussion along this line, 

The fact of the matter is that no man on earth (not even, I 
ly man who emerged from the ordeal of 


Paris with an enhanced reputation,” Mr. Hoover) could compose 


venture to say, “the on 


the conflicting interests and win a perfect peace. The Presi- 
dent, in the opinion of the American advisers with whom I dis- 
cussed the question, did more than any other man could have 
done; but he was not omnipotent. The forces against him were 
too powerful. The author himself recognizes this fact. He dis- 
cusses possible courses open to the President when the French 
and British refused obstinately to be moved from their position. 


He finds none that promised a better issue. 


Cuive Day. 


Yale University 
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THE PAST DECADE OF THE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The value of the foreign commerce of the United States grew 
during the past decade (from the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, 
to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919) as follows: 


Exports 


$1,744,984,720 
2,049,320,199 
2,204,322,409 
2,465,884,149 
2,364,579,148 
2,768,589,340 
4,333,482,885 
6,290,048,394 
5,919,711,371 
7,225,084,257 


Imports 


$1,556,947,430 


1,527,226,105 
1,653,264,934 
1,813,008,234 
1,893,925,657 
1,674,169,740 
2,197,883,510 
2,659,355,185 
2,945,655,403 
3,095,876,582 


Total exports 
and imports 


"$3,301,932,150 


3,576,546,304 
3,857,587,343 
4,278,892,383 
4,258,504,805 
4,442,759,080 
6,531,366,395 
8,949,403,579 
$,865,366,774 
10,320,960,839 


Excess of 
exports over 
imports 


$188,037 ,290 


522,094,094 
551,057,475 
652,875,915 
470,653,491 
1,094,419,600 
2,135,599,375 
3,630,693,209 
2,974,055,968 
4,129,207,675 


The decade may be conveniently divided into two periods: the 
one, from 1910 to 1914, preceding the Great War, during which 
the exports rose 33 per cent and the imports 18 per cent; and the 
other from 1914 to 1919 when the rise in the value of exports was 
205.6 per cent, and of imports 63.4 per cent. This phenomenal 
growth of our foreign trade, which became particularly pro- 
nounced after the second year of the war, attracted widespread 
attention. It is generally known that at about the same time com- 
modity prices began their rapid advance, yet in many of the dis- 
cussions of our exports and imports this fact is either overlooked 
or touched upon very lightly and does not play a prominent role in 
the conclusions reached. 

Even before the war, because of rising prices, statistics of 
“values” were not giving a true record of trade movements; since 
the great conflict they have been entirely misleading, and a care- 
ful analysis of value figures is necessary in order to make it pos- 
sible to pass judgment as to how much of the increased value in 
our country’s foreign trade represents an actual physical increase 
or a change in the character of commodities moved, and how much 
of it is due to price inflation. 

According to the index numbers* of the United States Bureau of 


1 Monthly Labor Review, Dec., 1919, p. 196. 
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Labor the general level of wholesale prices rose in this country as 
follows (cale ndar and not fiscal years): 


100) 
1914....100 
1915....101 
1916....124 
1917....176 
1918....196 
1919 (to June 30)....203 


The index numbers of the Annalist show an increase from 71 in 
1900 to 98 in 1910, 104 in 1914, 205 in 1918, and 218 during the 
first six months of 1919; according to Bradstreet’s, prices rose 
from 86 in 1900, to 98 in 1910, 97 in 1914, and 192 in 1919 
(six months). Prices in Great Britain advanced to even greater 
heights. As a large part of our exports went to that country 
and to France and Italy, where the rise in prices was even greater 
than in the United Kingdom, a table of index prices prepared by 
the Economist is of vital interest; this journal considers leading 
commodity groups, each group and the combined figure being re- 
duced to a percentage of the level existing at the outbreak of the 
war.” The rise in prices was as follows: 


] 
Other Tex- | Miner- | Miscel- 
End of meat food | tiles als |laneous| Total 


July, 1914 100 
June, 1915 2 90 
June, 1916 172 129 
June, 1917 2 ; 235 
June, 1918 ) 3 294 
June, 1919 4 
Dec., 1919 396 


The Economist's general index number for all commodities in 
1910 was 90. 


It is extremely difficult to obtain an exact index of the rise in 


the price of all the goods exported and imported and one must 
necessarily resort to an approximation. Mr. MacFarlane® as- 
sumes that probably 70 per cent of our increased commerce be- 
tween 1914 and 1919 was due to higher prices and 30 per cent to 
increased quantity. This assumption finds its corroboration in a 


careful analysis of our exports made by Mr. Berridge and pub- 


2 The Economist, Jan. 10, 1920, p. 54. 


3 J. J. MacFarlane, “ rica’s Remarkable Trade Record in 1919,” Com- 
mercial America, Oct., 3 
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lished by the Harvard University Committee on Economic Re- 
search, in the Review of Economic Statistics, for October, 1919. 
An estimate was made of the relative physical volume of our ex- 
ports for 1915-1919 on the basis of one hundred commodities for 
which both quantities and values are given in official statistics. 
The commodities selected contributed about two thirds of the total 
value of exports, a sufficiently large proportion to make the esti- 
mate fairly reliable. As Mr. Berridge states, it is impossible to 
find a ratio of physical increase for each commodity because offi- 
cial returns do not give quantities for each article, and were this 
possible it would hardly have been practical. The labor involved 
would have been too great and not at all commensurate with the 
advantages to be derived. 

It is not necessary to enter here into a discussion of the methods 
of adjustment used by Mr. Berridge. ‘Taking averages for fiscal 
years (1911-1914 = 100), he arrived at the following adjusted 
indices of quantities for all domestic exports. 


1915...... 122 
1916...... 157 
1917...... 171 
1918...... 125 
1919...... 140 


The view that in a period like the one under discussion value sta- 
tistics do not indicate the quantity of goods moved is substanti- 
ated by figures showing the net tonnage of American and foreign 
sailing and steam vessels which entered at and cleared from all 
ports of the United States from and to foreign countries. 


Year Entered Cleared 
1910 40,235,806 39,705,858 
1911 42,674,989 42,437,147 
1912 46,158,071 46,416,912 
1913 50,639,173 51,151,959 
1914 53,388,577 53,183,409 
1915 46,710,466 46,885,088 
1916 51,549,897 52,423,008 
1917 50,472,176 52,077,070 
1918 45,456,037 46,013,982 
1919 44,953,617 47,922,730 


One must admit that these statistics are not altogether conclusive 
as they show merely the carrying capacity of the ships which 
cleared and entered our ports (“net ton” equaling 100 cubic fect). 
They do not reveal what was the amount of cargo which the vessels 
actually carried from and into the country. 
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According to the estimates made by the United States Shipping 
Board and by Mr. Berridge the quantity of exports in long tons 
for each of the fiscal years 1911-1919 was :* 


(Millions) (Millions) 
I9l]....45 1916....79 
1912 19 1917... .86 
1913....54 1918... .63 
1914 1919....72 
1915... 61 
This would indicate that the physical increase in our exports 
between 1911 and 1919 was about 42.3 per cent. It is hardly 


necessary to point out that in discussing the relation between the 
value and the volume of trade one must consider besides changes in 
price also changes in the character of commodities moved; some 
of the growth in the value of our commerce is undoubtedly due to 
a much more rapid increase in our exports of manufactured com- 
modities as compared with the exports of raw materials and half- 
finished goods, 

Considered by groups and measured in value, the following 
changes took place in the nature of the commodities exported from 
1910 to 1919. There was a slight increase in the value of food 
exports in the first five years of the period; however, the increase 
was not sufficiently large to counteract the drop in exports, which 
occurred between 1900 and 1910, when, in spite of rising prices, 
the value of food products shipped out of the country declined 
from $545,474,000 in 1900 to $336,088,000 in 1910; the decline 
relative to the value of all exports was from 39.8 per cent to 21.5 
per cent. The total for 1914 was $430,297,000, or 18.5 per cent 
of all exports for that year. The extraordinary rise in the 
amount of food exports during and after the war coupled with a 
sharp advance in prices brought up the export value figure for 
1919 to $2,504,895,000 or 35 per cent of the total. 

The exports of crude materials for use in manufacturing ad- 
vanced from $325,244,000 or 23.73 per cent of the total export 
trade in 1900 to $565,935,000 or 33 per cent in 1910. This 
relative position was held by the group of crude materials during 
the next four years, the exports having risen to $792,745,000 in 
1914. The value in 1919 was $1,215,961,000 which, in view of 
the fact that prices more than doubled during this period, was a 
purely nominal increase giving raw materials only 17 per cent of 
the total value of exports. 


4The Review of Economic Statistics, Oct., 1919, p. 312. 
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The most significant changes took place in the export of manu- 
factures (those for further use in manufacturing and ready for 
consumption). In 1900 these exports were valued at $484,846,000 
or 35.38 per cent of the total; in 1910, $766,981,000 or 44.85 per 
cent; in 1914, $1,099,632,000 or 47.17 per cent. The growth in 
the exports during the next five years placed the value at $3,337,- 
676,000 or 46 per cent of the total. The relative changes in the 
quantities of domestic exports by groups were, according to the 
findings of Mr. Berridge,’ as follows: 


Year {sis 

OS | 91 302 | 136 98 | 108 
| 73 | 232 | 174 | 130 | 12 
72 | 216 165 170 | 262 
ee | 58 122 183 140 172 
| 67 | 231 | 251 117 174 


Group A consists of crude materials for use in manufacturing; 
group B, of foodstuffs in crude condition and food animals; 
group C, of foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured; group D, 
of manufaetures for further use in manufacturing; and group E, 
of manufactures ready for consumption. There was a decline in 
groups A and B and an increase in the three other groups, the 
growth being particularly pronounced in the case of manufactures 
ready for consumption. 

The decline in the exports in 1918 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year is attributed by Mr. Berridge to the diversion of man- 
power from productive industry after the United States entered 
the war and especially to the shortage of shipping. This view is 
not shared by Mr. Austin,’ who is of the opinion that the falling 
off was only an apparent one, and that it was due to the fact that 
in 1918 more than in any of the preceding years goods were 
shipped on vessels under government control. According to the 
custom of the governments of most countries, including that of the 
United States, goods moved in this way are omitted from the rec- 
ords of the customs houses. The decline occurred in the move- 
ments to Europe, and as Mr. Austin points out, it is strange that 
it should have taken place at a time when Great Britain, France, 
and Italy were making a most insistent demand for our goods both 
to support their armies in the field and to feed and clothe their 


5 The Review of Economic Statistics, Oct., 1919, p. 312. 
60. P. Austin, “Our Unrecorded Exports,” The Americas, Nov., 1918. 
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people at home. If diversion of man-power and ship shortage 
were responsibl fo the decline, it is not likely that we would have 
increased the value of our exports to all the other continents 
while reducing that to Europe. Our exports to North America 
rose from $1,163,758,000 in 1917 to $1,236,¢ 59,000 in 1918; to 
South America, during the same period, from $259,480,000 to 
$314,559,000; to Asia, other than Siberia, from $250,044,000 to 
$412,710,000; to Oceania from $109,314,000 to $134,891,000 ; to 
Africa from $52,733,000 to $54,299,000, Exports to Europe and 
Siberia declined from $4,454,719,000 to $3,766,893,000. The 
view that considerable quantities of merchandise must have passed 
to the Allies in 1918 without having been included in the official 
records is substantiated by the fact that according to statistics 
of exports the purchases of the Allies in this country in 1918 fell 
$1,238,000,000 below the amount of the loans which our govern- 
ment made to them for that purpose. 

In order to show the misleading character of value statistics as 
indicators of the changes in the quantity of some of our leading 
exports and imports, the writer adopted the plan of dividing the 
total value of the commodity exported or imported in 1910 by 
the amount of its exports in that year, The resultant number 
was taken as the basic unit value and the amount of each article 
exported or imported during the succeeding years was multiplied 
by this number. ‘The figures arrived at by this method compared 
with recorded official figures show clearly the effect of price in- 
flation. 

This method is doubtless not without flaws. Changes in the 
quality of articles shipped would necessarily affect the total value 
of exports and imports even without a rise or a decline in prices. 
Thus it is possible that in 1910 a larger proportion of poorer 
grade shoes were sold in foreign markets than in 1919. However, 
errors due to this cause are not likely to have been sufficiently 
great to have invalidated the general conclusions reached. 

The fluctuations in the exports of raw cotton since 1910 are 
shown on the following page. 

There was a rapid rise in the quantity of cotton exported be- 
tween 1910 and 1912, the shipments having advanced from 3,195,- 
247,000 pounds to 5,524,432,000 pounds. The exports fell about 
one million pounds a year during the two succeeding years; a 
marked decline set in in 1916 and continued through the duration 
of the war and the armistice period. The rise in the value of ex- 
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Exports or UNMaNuFactrurED Corron 


Quantity Value at 


| Value at 

Year | (pounds) current prices | 1910 prices 
| 3,195,247,949 $447,170,802 | $447,170,802 
| 4,025,726,068 582,972,302 | 599,896,102 
| 5,524,432,391 563,389,141 767,896,102 
~ | 4,557,883,205 546,278,921 633,545,765 
| 5,753,520,083 608,855,454 660,739,292 
| 4,288,295,926 372,068,490 596,073,124 
| 2,956,810,277 364,610,378 | 410,996,629 
| 2,850,162,770 518,505,147 | 396,172,625 
| 25226,556,494 653,731,647 309,491,353 
2,689,783,753 $56,524,391 | 373,779,942 


ports was from $447,170,000 in 1910 to $856,524,000 in 1919; 
at 1910 prices the value in 1919 would have been only $373,780,- 
000, the rise in prices accounting for 56.3 per cent of the 1919 
total, 

The exports of unmanufactured tobacco amounted in 1909- 
1910 in quantity to 353,372,000 pounds ; in value to $38,017,000. 
The following changes took place during the next nine years: 


Exports or Lear 


Quantity Value at | Value at 


| (pounds ) current prices 1910 prices 
1910... | 353,372,672 =| $38,017,260 $38,017,260 
| $51,568,138 39,159,708 37,969,344 
ERR 375,373,131 43,146,013 40,540,284 
414,160,356 40,202,456 | 44,729,280 
446,944,435 53,903,336 48,269,952 
347,997,296 59,014,852 37,583,676 
436,466,512 53,014,852 47,138,436 
406,431,021 59,788,154 43,894,548 
238,781,511 69,674,731 31,199,456 


The rise in the price of tobacco from about 10.8 cents in 1910 
to over 80 cents in 1919 accounts for the greater part of the 
1919 value. 

The changes in the quantity and in the value of exports of 
wheat are shown on page 320. 

A fall both in the quantity and in the value of wheat exports took 
place during 1911 and 1912; this was followed by an advance 
during the two succeeding years. In the first year of the war the 
exports rose from 92,394,000 bushels in 1914 to 259,643,000 in 
1915; in 1918 the low figure of 34,119,000 bushels was reached, 
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Value at 


Quantity Value at | 
(pounds ) current prices | 1910 prices 
46,679,376 $47,806,598 $47,806,589 
1911... 23,729,302 22,040,273 | 24,298,805 
06... 30,160,212 | 28,477,584 | 30,884,057 
1913..... 91,602,974 | 89,036,428 93,801,445 
1914...... 92,393,775 | 87,953,456 94,611,226 
259,642,533 | 333,552,226 | 265,872,954 
1916... 173,274,015 215,532,681 | 177,432,591 
149,831,427 | 298,179,705 153,417,381 
1918... 34,118,853 | 80,802,542 34,937,705 
1919... 178,582,673 424,543,010 182,868,657 


an amount over 12,500,000 bushels smaller than that of 1910. 
The exports in 1919 were 178,583,000 bushels, valued at $424,- 
543,000; $241,674,000 or 56.9 per cent of this value was due to 
price inflation. 

Exports oF Wueat Frovur 


_——— Quantity Value at Value at 
‘ barrels current prices | 1910 prices 
1910.... 9,040,987 $47,621,467 $47,621,467 
10,129,435 49,386,946 | 53,351,734 
1610. ... 11,006,487 50,999,797 | 57,971,167 
11,394,805 53,171,537 60,016,438 
1914... 11,821,461 54,454,175 | 62,263,635 
15,182,765 94,869,343 $5,234,633 
1916.... 15,520,669 $7,337,805 | 81,747,364 
11,942,778 93,198,474 | 62,902,612 
21,879,951 244,861,140 124,059,322 
00% 24,190,092 268,062,907 | 127,389,215 


The exports of wheat flour rose 


from $47,621,000 in 1910 to 


$268,063,000 in 1919; at 1910 prices the value would have been 
$127,389,000 ; 52.6 per cent of the 1919 recorded value being due 


to price inflation. 


The exports of hams rose from 146,885,000 pounds in 1910 to 
667,848,000 pounds in 1919; the rise in value was from $17,837,- 
000 in 1910 to $204,668,000 in 1919; at 1910 prices the increase, 
would have been to $69,055,000 or 67.2 per cent less than the 
1919 total. 

The exports of bacon were slowly rising during the first five 


years, both in quantity and in value; a rapid advance commenced 
in 1915, and the value of exports reached $378,729,000 in 1919; 
of this total, $221,307,000 or 58.4 per cent was due to price in- 
flation. 
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Exports or Bacon 

— Quantity Value at Value at 
. (pounds) current prices 1910 prices 
152,163,107 $18,381,050 $18,381,050 
156,675,310 21,211,605 19,897,764 
208,574,208 24,907,197 26,488,924 
200,993,584 25,647,167 25,526,085 
193,964,252 25,879,056 24,633,460 
WIS. 346,718,227 47,326,129 45,033,215 
579,808,786 78,615,616 73,635,716 
667,151,972 117,221,668 84,728,300 
815,294,424 221,473,957 103,542,392 
1,239,540,973 378,729,046 157,421,704 


pounds in 1910 to 725,578,000 pounds in 1919; in value from 
$43,300,000 to $210,418,000; at 1910 price the advance would 
have been to only $86,344,000, the difference of $124,070,000 or 
58.9 per cent being due to inflated value. 

The rise in the value of exports of manufactures of cotton 
cloths was from $19,971,000 in 1910 to $131,393,000 in 1919; 
of this amount $94,894,000 or 72 per cent was due to rise in 
price, the quantity of exports having increased only from 309,- 
911,000 yards to 570,303,000 yards. 


Exports or Manvuracrvures or Corron CiLoru 


— Amount in Value in Value at 
yards dollars 1910 prices 
309,911,304 $19,971,491 $19,971,491 
346,590,169 24,387,099 22,179,760 
476,778,499 31,388,998 30,513,792 
ree 444,729,241 30,668,234 28,462,656 
414,860,013 28,844,627 26,551,040 
ee 396,944,195 28,682,515 25 404,416 
Seen 550,571,720 46,381,390 35,236,544 
690,193,896 72,608,110 44,172,352 
684,927,075 103,416,102 43,825,328 
570,302,799 131,393,116 36,499,328 


Exports of boots and shoes showed an increase in amount from 
7,357,000 pairs in 1910 to 16,687,000 pairs in 1919, in value 
from $12,409,000 to $50,507,000; at 1910 price per pair the 
1919 value would have been $28,369,000 or 43 per cent less than 
recorded. 
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Exports or Boots AND SHOES 
Value at 


Amount in | Value in 


Year pairs | dollars 1910 prices 
1910.... 7,357,145 $12,408,575 | $12,408,575 
1911... 8,061,347 13,746,842 | 13,746,842 
1912.... 9,040,343 16,009,002 15,368,510 
1919.... 10,304,794 18,196,135 | 17,517,990 
1914.... 9,902,334 17,867,234 | 16,833,920 
12,402,727 24,696,795 21,084,590 
1916... 20,558,472 17,224,810 | $4,949,280 
1917. 15,895,059 33,310,511 27,021,500 
1918 15,012,220 36,550,063 | 25,520,740 
1919 16,687,454 50,506,986 | 28,368,580 


The number of locomotives exported in 1910 was $10; in 1919, 
887; the value of exports rose from $2,405,000 to $25,366,000; 
at 1910 price the 1919 value would have been $6,880,000 or 72 
per cent less than that recorded for the year. In the case of 
concurrently with a fall from 1,005,028,000 gal- 
lons in 1910 to 722,130,000 in 1919, there was a rise in the value 
of exports from $62,478,000 to $80,965,000. <A fall in quantity 
and a rise in value is also to be noted for cottonseed, the exports 


illuminating oil, 


of which fluctuated during the past decade as follows: 


Exports oF CoTToONSEED 


Y Amount in Value in Value at 
car pounds dollars 1910 prices 
223,955,002 $14,798,063 $14,798,063 
225,520,944. 17,127,369 14,884,320 
399,470,973 24,089,223 26,365,020 
315,232,892 20,736,972 20,806,312 
‘ 192,963,079 13,843,179 12,735,558 
318,366,525 21,872,948 21,012,156 
266,512,057 22,658,610 17,589,792 
158,911,767 19,878,325 10,488,126 
100,799,981 18,309,854 6,652,734 
178,709,833 36,820,545 11,794,794 


The total 1910 export value of thirteen selected manufactured 
commodities (boots and shoes, steel rails, printing paper, manu- 
factures of cotton cloths, locomotives, automobiles, binder twine, 
cottonseed, oil cake and oil cake meal, illuminating oil, lubricating 
and heavy paraffin oil, and fertilizers) was $191,213,000; the 
1919 export value for the same commodities was $627,624,000. 
If the prices of these thirteen commodities remained the same as 


in 1910, the 1919 value would have been $278,409,000, which 


$22 
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represents an increase of only 46 per cent instead of 228 per cent 
as it appears in the government value statistics. 

In the case of seven crude materials (raw cotton, raw wool, 
bituminous coal, iron ore, crude mineral oil, crude sulphur, and 
leaf tobacco), the following results were obtained. The total 
value of exports rose from $618,994,000 in 1910 to $1,142,- 
640,000 in 1919. If the price of these seven products remained 
the same as in 1910, the 1919 value of the seven exports would 
have been $498,695,000, a decline of $120,299,000 (about 20 
per cent) instead of an increase of $523,646,000, or 85 per cent. 

The rise in the value of exports of five foodstuffs, wheat, 
wheat-flour, bacon, ham, and lard was from $174,946,000 in 1910 
to $1,486,420,000 in 1919; by applying the 1910 price to the 
amount of these commodities exported in 1919, one arrives at a 
value of $623,077,000, a very considerable increase over the figure 
for 1910, but $842,343,000 or 58 per cent short of the value 
given for 1919. 

By combining the twenty-five selected commodities which in 
1910 represented about 55 per cent of all exports, one finds that 
at 1910 prices, the export value of these commodities would have 
increased from $985,153,000 in 1910 to $1,400,181,000 in 1919, 
instead of to $3,256,684,000, the official figure for 1919. The 
latter increase points to a 132 per cent rise in export prices. If 
one accepts this rise as indicative of the rise in all export prices, 
one arrives at a total value of 1919 exports as equal $3,103,975,- 
000 instead of $7,225,084,000. The increase as compared with 
the 1914 export value is about 32 per cent, instead of 20.6 per 
cent. 

Unlike the prices for exported articles which rose higher than 
the general level of wholesale prices in this country, the rise in 
import prices lagged behind this level. 

In the case of the leading foodstuffs (cane sugar, tea, cocoa, 
coffee, cocoanut oil, cocoanut meat, rice, fresh fish, macaroni and 
similar products, and cheese), the rise was: 


Year | Rise in quantity ‘Rise in value 
(pounds) 
8,367,712,000 601,479,000 
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If the price for the ten foodstuffs remained the same as in 1910 

the value in 1919 would have been $349,582,000 or 43.5 per cent 

less than recorded. For seven crude materials (raw wool, raw 

cotton, crude copper ore, unmanufactured leaf tobacco, iron ore, 

bituminous coal, and india rubber), the changes in value were: 


1919 : 464,675,000 
1919 at 553,806,000 


In the case of eleven manufactures (clothes of wool, manufactures 
of flax, hemp or ramie, manufactures of spun silk, cotton clothes, 
manufactures of sawed lumber, printing paper, shingles, cigars 
and cigarettes, mattings and mats for floor, wool carpets, and 
potash), the changes in value were: 


1910 
1919 114,104 


By combining the twenty-eight selected commodities, one ar- 
rives at the following results: the rise in value was from $4993,- 
308,000 to $1,180,250,000 instead of to $976,186,000 had the 
prices remained as in 1910; this points to 21 per cent price in- 
flation. If one applies this figure to total imports one arrives at 
an increase in imports from $1,556,947,450 in 1910 and $1,893,- 
925,000 in 1914 to $2,567,986,000 in 1919. 

Considered by groups our imports show the following fluctua- 
tions. The value of imported crude materials grew from $276,- 
241,000 in 1900 (32.50 per cent of the total) to $566,271,000 in 
1910 (36.37 per cent). During the next four years the advance 
was very slow, the imports rising to $634,055,000 in 1914 (33 
per cent of the total). Due to war conditions the import value 
of crude materials doubled between 1914 and 1919, the figure for 
the latter year being $1,250,715,000 or 40 per cent of the total. 
The increase in the case of most commodities comprising the 
group was much greater in value than in quantity, many articles, 
notably hides and skins, fibres, tin, and chemicals, showing an 
actual decline in the volume of imports. Foodstuffs (crude as 
well as partly or wholly manufactured) rose from $227,943,000 
in 1900 to $326,343,000 in 1910; this represented relatively a 
decline from 27.17 to 20.66 per cent of the total; the imports in- 
creased to $475,071,000 in 1914 (25 per cent of the total) and 
to $832,469,000 in 1919 (26 per cent). Manufactures for fur- 
ther use in manufacturing advanced from $134,222,000 in 1900 
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to $285,138,000 in 1910, and from 15.79 per cent to 18.31 per 
cent of the total import trade. The advance during the follow- 
ing decade was to $319,715,000 in 1914 (16 per cent of the total) 
and to $605,826,000 in 1919 (19 per cent). The value of the 
imports of manufactures ready for consumption increased from 
$203,126,000 in 1900 to $367,723,000 in 1910, representing 23.9 
per cent of the total in 1900 and 23.6 per cent in 1910. The sub- 
sequent increase was to $448,313,000 in 1914, which gave to the 
group about the same position as in 1910 (23,72 per cent of the 
total imports). With a discontinuance of most of the imports 
from Europe came a marked decline, finished manufactures drop- 
ping to $393,195,000 in 1919 or to 12 per cent of the total. 

Turning to some individual imports, one finds that there was a 
decline both in the quantity and in the value of raw wool imported 
in 1911, 1912, and 1913, the amount of imports having dropped 
from 111,593,000 pounds in 1910 to 67,239,000 pounds in 1913; 
after 1913 the imports of wool advanced rapidly rising to 403,- 
122,000 pounds in 1916; in 1919, 327,945,000 pounds were im- 
ported valued at $182,532,000; the value would have been $80,- 
018,580 or 56 per cent less than recorded, if prices had remained 
the same as in 1910. 


Imports or UNMANUFACTURED WooL 


_— Quantity Value at Value at 

(pounds) current prices ; 1910 prices 
111,592,978 $27,231,052 27,231,052 
71,203,329 15,106,193 17,373,532 
118,033,097 28,922,605 28,800,052 
222,017,420 52,008,509 54,172,148 
403,121,585 112,145,657 98,764,890 
279,481,501 101,502,941 68,473,090 
303,868,940 165,026,343 74,144,036 
| $27,944,568 182,532,037 80,018,580 


the quantity of imports having grown from 86,038,000 pounds in 
1910 to 232,801,000 in 1916, the value during the same period 
from $15,816,000 to $40,150,000; a considerable decline has oc- 
curred in the past three years in the quantity of cotton imported, 
but this decline produced little effect upon the import value of this 
commodity; concurrently with a drop of imports from 232,801,- 
000 pounds in 1916 to 103,592,000 pounds in 1919, there was 
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a decrease in value from $40,150,000 to $37,634,000; 52.2 per 
cent of the 1919 total being due to rise in prices. 


Imports oF UNMANUFACTURED Corron 


Quantity | 
(pounds ) current prices | 1910 prices 


Year 
1910... 86,037,691 $15,816,188 | $15,816,138 
IY11..... 113,768,313 | 24,776,320 20,592,008 
918... 109,780,071 20,217,581 19,870,180 
1998.3... 121,852,016 22,987,318 | 22,055,212 
1914... 123,346,899 19,456,588 22,325,807 
1915... 185,204,579 23,208,960 33,520,500 
1916... 232,801,062 40,150,342 42,136,981 
1917... 147,961,635 40,429,526 26,618,222 
1918... 103,325,647 36,020,483 | 18,702,006 
919... 103,592,194 37,633,612 18,750,152 


The quantity and the value of coffee imports fluctuated from 
1910 to 1919 as follows: 


Value at Value at 
current prices 1910 prices 


Quantity | 
| 


Year (pounds) 

$69,194,353 $69,194,353 
90,567,788 69,416,587 

117,826,543 70,196,459 

118,963,209 68,213,224 

| 110,725,392 79,421,196 

1,118,690,524 106,765,644 88,712,159 

1,201,104,485 115,485,970 95,247,586 

] 


1910 871,469,516 
875,366,797 
885,201,247 
863,130,757 
,001,528,317 


319,870,802 | 133,184,000 93,618,436 
143,890,889 | 103,058,536 90,710,547 
| 143,089,619 82,950,141 


046,029 274 


A decline in the imports from 871,470,000 pounds in 1910 to 
863,131,000 in 1913 was accompanied by a rise in the total value 
from $69,194,000 to $118,963,000. The imports went up to a 
little over one billion pounds in 1914 and to 1,319,870,000 pounds 
in 1917. A decline in imports to 1,046,029,000 pounds in 1919 
was accompanied by a rise in import value from $133,184,000 in 
1917 to $143,089,000 in 1919; 42.02 per cent of the latter sum 
was due to a rise in prices. 

A striking exception to the other commodities is furnished by 
india rubber, the quantity of imports of which rose from 101,044,- 
681 pounds in 1910 to 402,471,531 pounds in 1919; due to the 
fall in price, the rise in value was from $101,078,825 to $157,928,- 
132, or $244,543,399 less than it would have been had the price 
remained the same as in 1910, 
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When the war broke out predictions were made that the United 
States would become the commercial center of the world because 
of Germany’s isolation and of England’s inability to fight and 
to trade at the same time. However, during the first three years 
of the conflict England continued to supply most of the foreign 
markets and to obtain from them raw materials and foodstuffs. 
It is true that during the last year of the conflict she had to 
abandon her policy of keeping up foreign business “as usual,” but 
the abandonment of British control over the machinery of inter- 
national commerce was far from complete and it was of compara- 
tively short duration. The war broke up temporarily the streams 
of shipping to the British shores; but it did not lead to the clos- 
ing of British banking and mercantile establishments which exist 
in almost every important commercial center of the world; it did 
not take away from England her control over the coaling stations 
or her naval and merchant marine supremacy; and, what is most 
important, it did not destroy the British merchants’ trained judg- 
ment of market conditions and of quality of merchandise, their 
willingness to take risks, and their long established business con- 
nections, 

There was a slow but gradual increase in the reéxport trade of 
the United States for some time previous to the war, the reéxports 
having grown from $24,655,511 in 1909 to $34,895,123 in 1914. 
Since the war the growth has been much more rapid, the totals 
being as follows: 


$52,410,875 


81,059,314 
151,336,805 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the fact that these figures 
represent increases not in quantities but in values. 

The figures do not include transit shipment through the United 
States on through bills of lading, or the exports of those foreign 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods which are reéxported 
after they have undergone some process of manufacture in this 
country; the first do not enter into our statistics of imports and 
exports at all, and the second are counted as “domestic merchan- 
dise.” 

It is difficult to foretell what the future reéxport trade of the 
United States is likely to be. It is certain, however, that we shall 
not be able to become a serious rival of England unless more is 
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done in this country in order to build up a coérdinated banking, 
warehousing, trading, and speculating center, a center to which 
both buyers and sellers would be attracted because it would offer 
to them the advantages of a continuous market. It was the ex- 
istence of such a continuous market in London, in Hamburg, and 
in some of the other European seaports which permitted them be- 
fore the war to maintain their reéxport trade; and unless the signs 
are deceptive, London is going to regain rapidly its former posi- 
tion as the great merchandising center in the world. How- 
ever, American importers and exporters are not likely to do as 
much indirect trading as they did before. One of the important 
changes brought about by the war was our establishment of direct 
connections with many markets of China, Japan, India, South 
Africa, South America, and Australia. Rubber, wool, tin, etc., 
which used to come to us via Europe, come now directly across the 
Pacific; they land at Seattle, San Francisco, and other Pacific 
ports, or they pass through the Panama Canal or around Cape 
Horn and are unloaded in New York or some other Atlantic har- 
bor. Two illustrations will suffice to show the recent development: 


Imports Tin Imports 


Calendar ti From England Total From England 


year (poun (pounds) (pounds) 


1914... 


1915 
1916.. 


50,944,516 
87,244,979 
58,157,72 

71,466,784 


6,627,165 


95,049,612 
115,636,332 
138,073,293 
143,636,782 
142,507,393 


(pounds) 


50,791,856 
40,335,677 
41,368,711 
39,679,628 
18,076,055 


60,251,894 89,698,391 21,244,214 


As may be seen by comparing the figures for 1918 and 1919, 
Great Britain is striving to reéstablish herself as an intermediary. 
That she is meeting with at least a partial success may be in- 
ferred from a study of our foreign trade by customs districts. 
The imports rose in the Pacific Coast district from $138,149,000 
in 1914 to $617,099,000 in 1918, but a marked drop from this 
high level occurred in 1919, the value of imports having declined 
to $493,147,000; in 1918, 20.95 per cent of our imports came 
via the Pacific Coast; in 1919, only 15.92 per cent. 

It is not intended to discuss in this paper the problems which 
have arisen because of the fact that the United States has changed 
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from a debtor to a creditor nation.’ While one may not agree 
with those who say that the greatest single reconstruction which 
this country faces is the reconstruction of its foreign trade, one 
must admit that great changes in the relationship between our 
exports and imports, in the nature of goods moved, and in the 
direction of our commerce, are certain to take place when Europe 
gets back to its normal industrial life. To what extent the com- 
merce of the past few years was largely war commerce may be 
seen from the table showing the growth in the exports of six 
groups of commodities which may be considered as representing 
largely supplies for the armies or machinery and products re- 
quired for the purpose of making such supplies 


Exports (000 omitted) 


1917 1918 | 1919 


Commodity 1910 1914 1916 


Explosives . $5,352 $6,272 | $467,081 
Copper and manufactures of $8,004 | 146,223 | 173,946 
Iron and steel and manufac- 


} 
| $802,789 $373,890 $122,731 
179,133 | | | 1,133,746 1,124,999 | 1,064,974 


322,555 | 268,982 144,350 


Brass and manufactures of 4,355 | 2| 164.876 383,327 61,443 21,149 
Leather and manufactures of 52,647 | 57,566 | 146,704 153,710 100,880 182,909 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes & 


| 
medic: als 18,106 21,92 119,938 181,028 170,227 150,225 


$347,597 | $490,937 | $1,696,637 | ($2,977,135 | $2,102,421 | 81,686,338 


But war conditions played also an role in 
the exports not only of these but also of many articles which ordi- 
narily represent peace commerce and certain amounts of which 
would have been shipped from here to Europe in the regular course 
of events. The value of the exports of wheat, wheat flour, rye, 
oats, barley, bacon, ham, lard, canned and fresh beef, condensed 
and evaporated milk, and refined sugar, most of which went to 
Europe, rose as follows: 

261,451,000 1, 109,364,000 
684,477,000 1,952,342,000 
Thus exports of war material and essential foodstuffs went up 
from $542,388,000 in 1910 to $752,388,000 in 1914; $2,381,114 
in 1916; $3,863,433,000 in 1917: $3,211,785,000 in 1918; and 
$3,638,670,000 in 1919. The cessation of the war was marked by 
a drop in the exports of the first group and a considerable rise in 
the exports of the second group. 
7A ciear, well documented exposé of the past, present, and probable future 


balance of trade of the United States is given in The Review of Economic 
Statistics for July, 1919. 
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The direction of our exports and imports before and after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe, shows as clearly as the char- 
acter of the commodities moved the influence of the war upon our 
commerce during the past six years.” The changes from 1910 to 
1914 and from 1914 to 1919 were as follows: 


Country 1910 1914 191¢ 
Exports to: | 
Europe ... $1,135,915,000 $1,486,499,000 | $4,634,817,000 
| 


North America 385,520,000 | 528,645,000 1,291,932,000 

South America 93,247,000 | 124,540,000 400,902,000 

60,862,000 113,426,000 603,925,000 

Oceania ... 50,890,000 | 83,568,000 

Africa .... 18,551,000 | 27,902,000 
Imports from: 


| 208,351,000 
} | 

Europe $806 ,270,000 $895,603,000 $372,954,000 
| 


85,157,000 


North America 306,767,000 427,399,000 1,052,570,000 
South America 196,165,000 | 222,677,000 568,375,000 
Asia 193,155,000 | 286,952,000 830,904,000 
Oceania .... 37,100,000 | 42,144,000 190,008,000 
Africa .... 17,490,000 19,149,000 $1,066,000 


Those who have been viewing our recent foreign commerce not 
as a pathological case, but as a normal conquest of markets, a 
healthy, though somewhat accelerated development, may well con- 
sult the statistics of our production during the past few years. 
They will learn that in 1918 when war demands were at their 
highest and we were doing our utmost to meet these demands, our 
production was only 13 per cent in excess of that in 1913. In 
1919 when war requirements ceased to be a factor our output of 
commodities declined from that of the previous year; the produc- 
tion in 1919 was only 8 per cent greater than in 1913. Such an 
increase cannot be considered as a real growth, especially in view 
of the fact that during the same period the amount of money in 
circulation in our country rose from $3,390,000,000 to $5,'709,- 
000,000 or 68 per cent and the amount of bank deposits from $12,- 
678,000,000 to $25,731,000,000 or 103 per cent. It is clear that 
increased exports from the United States were not the result of a 
fuller, a more intelligent, utilization of our resources and our ca- 
pacities, that these increased exports were not representing a 
real surplus which we were sending to foreign buyers in exchange 
for their products and services. 

8 For a comprehensive list of graphs and tables illustrating the shift in the 
direction of our commerce from 1912 to 1918 see The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy for Political and Social Science, May, 1919, pp. 106-114, 
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In the past five years the excess of our exports over imports was 
$13,963,976,000. This astonishingly large “favorable” balance 
of trade was the result of an artificial violent cause. It was 
largely due to the urgent demands of people who were frantically 
seeking goods and were willing to pay any price for them. The 
unparalleled exports from this country to war and famine stricken 
Europe, exports financed not by means of mercantile credits but 
by long-term loans advanced by our government, represent a 
phenomenon of a purely transitory nature. As to the markets 
outside of Europe, they will belong to those who can produce 
most efficiently and who by means of effective systematic efforts 
will be able to create a desire for their goods. 

Srmion Lirman. 

University of Illinois. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 
Introduction to Economics. By Joun Roscoe Turner. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1919. Pp. xvi, 641. $2.50.) 

As the title implies, this is a general introductory textbook. 
It is intended for college classes, and is devoted mainly to the 
theoretical aspects of economics. The author does not pretend, 
he explains in his preface, to offer a complete and exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the entire field, but presents an introduction only, in- 
tended to prepare the student for intelligent thinking in connec- 
tion with “the more advanced and specialized works on the sub- 
ject and the practical applications they reveal.” He aims also 
to avoid controversial entanglements and to restrict himself for 
the most part in both content and terminology to points of view 
and usages for which sufficient precedent can be found. 

The author’s aims are on the whole well carried out. In text- 
book technique the book proceeds upon more or less conventional 
lines. It introduces chapter summaries in the table of contents, 
with bold-face section headings in the body of each chapter, and 
supplies a set of exercises at the close of the chapter which re- 
quire the student to do his own thinking in the application or use 
of the principles developed in it, 

In matters of theory Turner’s point of view is throughout es- 
sentially that made familiar by Fetter. Departures from the 
latter’s position are to be found, however, notably at two points: 
one in the introduction of the alternative (“opportunity”) cost 
analysis in the theory of value, the other in a decidedly extreme 
conclusion drawn from the identification of land and capital. For 
the most part controversy is avoided, though opposing vigws are 
sometimes presented in very brief form, in order to make clearer 
the author’s own position. 

In his value theory Turner follows in his discussion of the de- 
mand side of the market the usual marginal utility analysis, sub- 
stituting, however, the term desirability. He departs from the 
more usual presentation of this theory when discussing the supply 
side, in that, as already noted, he introduces the alternative cost 


analysis made familiar by Davenport. The alternative cost theory 


is presented only in this connection, however, and is not carried 
further. 
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It is interesting to note how far Turner is willing to go in 
identifying land and capital. This is the only important point 
at which he departs from fairly well beaten paths. He says: 


If a non-productive thing is made productive, the economist calls 
it a truism that the supply or productive capacity has increased.* In 
keeping with this truism, if swamp lands are drained and set to grow- 
ing crops the land supply is increased. . . . If new inventions, dis- 
coveries, or methods cause an increase in the yield of land, land is 
more productive—the land supply is increased. Any means of getting 
more from land—building, tillage, and rotation of crops—is from the 
standpoint of production, and therefore from the economist’s view, to 
add to the land supply (pp. 367-8). 

The refusal to make any distinction between land and capital 
goods is, of course, familiar, but the complete identification of the 
supply of capital goods with their productive capacity is unusual, 
particularly since an increase in the supply of one production 
good is apparently to be called an increase in the supply of an- 
other. 

As his analysis of distribution, Turner presents a simple time- 
discount theory of interest, and a price theory of wages, with the 
familiar explanation of non-competing groups and changes in 
population as the dominating factors on the supply side of the 
labor market; he offers no theory of profits, aside from monopoly 
profits, except that they are due to risk (p. 452); and in his 
theory of rent he discards the Ricardian theory altogether. Rent, 
he insists, is merely the price paid for the temporary use of dur- 
able agents (pp. 375-6) and its amount is determined exactly as 
the amount paid for other services is, upon the principle that the 
“short factor” in production (short in available supply) always 
commands a high price (p. 381). Rent is paid not only for the 
use of land but for the use of any durable agent, and is contractual 
in nature. “If a farmer tills his own soil,” he says, “he gets an 
income but cannot be said to receive rent. When one occupies his 
own dwelling, or drives his own team, or uses his own tools, he 
gets services (usances), but receives no rent” (p. 375). In as- 
serting that rent is a part of the cost of production, he merely 
follows through the logic of his own position. He is led, further, 
to an extreme position at one point: since the rents of all the fac- 
tors of production are determined in the same way, and all to- 
gether render a unified service, “the different factors cannot be 
separated for rent or purposes of taxation” (pp. 376-7)—this 
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despite the fact that it is very common to separate the value of 
land and buildings, as well as their ownership and their income, 
both for purposes of private profit and (in one state at least) for 
taxation. ‘Turner’s position here seems to be due to a confusion 
between specific productivity as comprehended in the theory which 
goes by that name, and the market evaluation of a specific func- 
tion, which is quite another matter. (See sec. 16, pp. 388-9, which 
apparently illustrates this confusion.) 

Such criticism as could be fairly brought against the book must 
be confined to minor matters, such as the conclusions subjected to 
comment above, which are not vital and are drawn about rela- 
tions of fact upon which thoroughgoing differences of opinion 
have long existed among the most eminent of economists. ‘The 


book is clear in style and gives an excellent exposition of a point 


of view and an analysis of fact which its author and not a few 
others have found useful. It represents on the whole the trend in 
American economic thinking prior to the recent war. The prob- 
lem exercises at the end of each chapter are of the best, and are 
well calculated to set the student to thinking. 
Harvey A. Wooster, 
Tufts College. 
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Bicuer, K. Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft. Vortrige und Auf- 
sdtze. (Tibings n Mohr. 1918. 11.40 M.) 


Ciow, F. R. Principles of sociology with educational applications. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1920.) 


Conrap, J. Leitfaden zum Studium der Nationalékonomie. Ninth 
edition, edited by A. Hesse. (Jena: Fisher. 1919. Pp. vii, 114. 
8.75 M.) 

Conrap, J. Volkswirtschaftspolitik. Seventh edition, edited by A. 
Hesse. (Jena: Fischer. 1919. Pp. xviii, 666. 48 M.) 

DamascuHke, A, Geschichte der Nationalikonomie. (Jena: Fischer. 
1919. 16.25 M.) 

Haney, L. A. History of economic thought. Revised edition. (New 
York: Maemillan, 1920.) 


Ho.iaNnper, J. H {merican citizenship and economic welfare. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1919. Pp. 122. $1.25.) 
A series of three lectures delivered at the University of North 
Carolina in 1919, under the Weil Foundation. The titles of the 
lectures are: “The Weal of the Nation; The Laborer’s Hire; and 
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The Sinews of Peace. The central thought is a program of recon- 
struction centering about economic production, the relation of em- 
ployer and workman, and equitable contribution to the support of 
the state through taxation. The presentation is stimulating, forti- 
fied by apt illustration from current economic data and apt quota- 
tion from classical writers. The author lays emphasis upon the 
need of consistent government policy in order that business may 
discount the future with some degree of certainty; deflation of 
credit to counteract the abnormal advance in prices; retrenchment in 
public and private expenditures to meet the necessity of drastic 
taxation and the upkeep of industrial capital; and arbitral adjust- 
ment of industrial disputes to quicken business resumption. On the 
latter point Professor Hollander develops with some detail a pro- 
cedure of adjusting wages to a progressive standard of living. 

As to taxation, the author advises: ‘It would probably be bet- 
ter to continue our large debt intact with a very gradual amortiza- 
tion hereafter or to refund it at a lower interest rate by continuing 
‘over the counter’ sale of popular bonds paid for from out the na- 
tion’s income—than to attempt quick liquidation by drastic taxation 
certain to involve further resort to bank borrowing and credit ex- 
pansion. Better than either of these is courageous but not reckless 
amortization by means of widely distributed, equitably imposed 
taxation—the incidence of which shall be upon increased produc- 


tion or at least current revenue and not upon working capital or 
bank reserves.” 


Loria, A. Corso di economica politica. Second Edition. (Rome: 
Fratelli Bocca. 1919. Pp. xi, 761. Lire 38.) 

The new edition of Loria’s general treatise follows the first after 
an interval of ten years. Besides innumerable textual changes made 
throughout the volume, three new chapters have been added, deal- 
ing with building rent (especially its relation to the superposing of 
successive stories on buildings located in the central parts of cities), 
income (as a comprehensive term, but in connection therewith a 
study of the competitive efforts of individuals to enrich themselves 
at each other’s expense), and insurance. 

The Corso being, in this country, one of the least well known of 
Loria’s writings, and yet a work of power and depth, deserves 
further characterization. That the labor of its composition was un- 
dertaken not by the economist himself, but by a pupil and col- 
league, Dr. G. Fenoglio, who attended his lectures over a period of 
years and sought to make available for students generally what 
few were able to get in full by attendance may go far to explain 
the limited interest of foreign economists in the result. None the 
less the result is impressive: Loria’s personal oversight, clearly, 
has been close; the style is fluent, as the lecturer’s surely has been, 
and few treatises, it must be confessed, are so readable. This book, 
Loria states enthusiastically in his own preface, is as truly su- 
perior to merely written books “as the animate is to the inanimate, 
or as life is to death.” 
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The treatise differs from most in its marked sociological character, 
elaborating considerations that economists as such have commonly 
ignored. Loria’s interest is great in discovering how an institution 
or condition came to exist, and he makes rather essential use of 
what he terms the ‘comparative colonial method,” being led, for 
example, to account for the genesis and (apparently) the rationale 
of profits by the disappearance of the supply of free land in a new 
country. A chapter on Unproductive Capital and one on Unpro- 
ductive Labor proceed from a fresh point of view, and other chap- 
ters accord an unusually full treatment to working-class movements 
and the theory of population. The text in general is consistent with 
the doctrines, elsewhere enunciated, which have made the author's 
reputation. Rosert F, Forrster. 

Mavunier, R. Manuel bibliographique des sciences sociales et éco- 
nomiques. (Paris: Tenin. 1920. 20 fr.) 

Spann, O. Fundament der Volkswirtschaftslehre. (Jena: Fischer. 
1918. Pp. xii, 292. 18 M.) 


Spann, O. Vom Geist der Volkswirtschaftslehre. (Jena: Fischer. 
1919. 3.75 M. 

von Tyszka, C. Vom Geist in der Wirtschaftspolitik. (Jena: Fis- 
cher. 1919. 38.60 M.) 


VeBLEN, T. The place of science in modern civilization. (New York: 
Huebsch. 1920.) 


Economic History and Geography 
American Negro Slavery. By Utricu B. Putturrs, (New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 1918. Pp. xi, 529. $3.00.) 

Aside from its timeliness of publication, this book possesses ex- 
ceptional merit for two reasons. It supplies in one volume the 
outstanding need for an impartial, and at the same time, graphic 
and spirited account of negro slavery in America. In the next 
place, it is a valuable contribution to American economic history. 
The fact that the work is the fruit of long and careful research 
and of a personal experience “which has been shaped as well by a 
varied Northern environment in manhood as by a Southern one in 
youth” materially enhances its usefulness. 


It is not Mr. Phillips’s purpose to give a voluminous history of 
slavery of the narrative type. Although covering the entire period 
of the existence of the institution in America, his study is intended 
merely to sketch the exceptional conditions and wide ramifications 
of the subject. The initial chapter on the discovery and exploita- 
tion of Guinea traces the beginnings of slavery to the end of the 
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sixteenth century. The second chapter treats of the slave trade 
as a maritime business which, we are told, “bulked so large in the 
world’s commerce in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that 
every important maritime community on the Atlantic sought a 
share, generally with the sanction and often with the active as- 
sistance of the respective sovereign.” It reached its heyday in 
the closing decades of the seventeenth century and the English 
“were preparing for their final ascendancy therein.” The records 
and literature of this period have been carefully inspected. 

The author’s main concern, however, is with the “rise, nature 
and influence of slavery in its regions of concentration.” For this 
reason, he is especially interested in the application of slave labor 
in its most characteristic form, that of plantation industry. 
Knowledge of the organization and requirements of the plantation 
system is considered to be no less vital than the study of the slave 
as a person. Hence, a chapter is devoted to a study of the indus- 
trial system of the West Indies where the slave plantation origi- 
nated and reached its maximum scale. From the sugar islands 
the system was carried to the tobacco and rice colonies on the 
continent and was at its height in the cotton régime of the South- 
ern States between 1815 and 1860. During the latter period, the 
production of tobacco, rice, and sea-island cotton was largely sta- 
tionary, and upland cotton was “king of a rapidly expanding 
realm.” Its concentration in the South was largely due to the 
predominance of staple crops in Southern industry; and the meth- 
ods in the several staples, furthermore, “while necessarily differing 
in their details, were so similar in their emphasis upon routine that 
each reinforced the influence of the others in shaping the industrial 
organization of the South as a whole.” 

Much painstaking research has been spent by the author in his 
endeavor to portray accurately the life and economic conditions 
which existed on the various types of large plantations, In the 
several chapters devoted to this purpose he has included a consid- 
erable amount of valuable new material in the form of excerpts 
from plantation records, letters, diaries, etc. In chapter 13 a 
description is given of the two general types of plantations—those 
which were operated on the basis of time-work, or the gang sys- 
tem, and those operated on the basis of piece-work, or the task sys- 
tem. The latter type was confined almost wholly to the rice coast. 
In general, “the tone and method of the plantation were determined 
partly by the crop and the lie of the land, partly by the character 
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of the master and his men, partly by the local tradition.” In the 
chapter which treats of the business aspects of plantation slavery 
the author states that the system had at least as many drawbacks 
as it had attractions. It “kept money scarce, population sparse, 
and land values accordingly low.” The opportunities of both 
races were restricted and many natural resources of the South 
were neglected. On the other hand, it maintained order and har- 
mony in the community and “kept the main body of labor con- 
trolled, provisioned and mobile.” He concludes that “in the large 
it was less a burden than a life; it made fewer fortunes than it 
made men.” 
Tipton R, SNAveEty. 
University of Virginia. 


Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies in the Time 
of the Hapsburgs. By Ciarence Henry Harine. (Canm- 
bridge: Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford. University Press. 1918. Pp. xxviii, 371. 
$2.25.) 

Since about the beginning of the present century, the writing 
of Hispanic American history, especially in the United States, 
has been passing through a real evolution. This is distinctly the 
period of original, painstaking research, and scholars are showing 
an increasing tendency to elucidate intensively a single period or 
a single phase of the history of Hispanic America. Basic work 
this, and work that is absolutely necessary for the generalizations 
that some master historian in the future must make. Narrative, 
biographical, political, institutional, and economic history—all 
these are presented in works published since 1900, with an increas- 
ing tendency toward the two last. 

In the writing of these monographic histories, the vast archival 
depositaries of Spain, as well as of some Hispanic American coun- 
tries, have been called into requisition, and their treasures ran- 
sacked for secrets unknown to former writers. It has, indeed, be- 
come almost a recognized part of the training of historical stu- 
dents who elect to work in the Hispanic American field, to make 
original investigations in the archives. Thus, the Archivo de 
Indias, which contains the greater part of the Americana in Spain, 
has become as well known as the British Museum, and like the 
latter still has its secrets to disclose. So it was not strange that 
Professor Haring should deem it necessary to visit Spain before 
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publishing a volume on Spanish colonial trade, a subject on which 
so little had been previously done. And that his research therein, 
especially in the Archivo de Indias, was of advantage is evidenced 
by the numerous citations to documents throughout his book; al- 
though he has by no means limited himself to manuscript ma- 
terial. 

In his preface, the author touches on the themes that form the 
subject-matter of his volume—the impetus given to commerce by 
the discoveries of the Spaniards through the finding of new sources 
of wealth, especially metallic wealth; the “painstaking serious- 
ness” with which Spain “accepted the task of colonization,” “with 
high ideals of order and justice, of religious and political unity” 
extending “‘to its ultramarine possessions, its faith, its language, 
its law, and its administration”; building churches and monas- 
teries; founding schools and universities; in short, endeavoring 
“to make its colonies an integral part of the Spanish monarchy.” 
The volume “is a description of the trade and navigation be- 
tween Spain and the New World, of the commerce which made 
possible the creation of . . . Spanish American civilization.” 

The text is preceded by an excellent critical bibliography with 
which the reader will usually agree, and in which are indicated 
archival manuscript sources, seurce collections, and prime and 
secondary works consulted by the author. In citing Blair and 
Robertson’s The Philippine Islands, the names of the editors are 
reversed; and it is with surprise that the absence is noted of all 
mention of Artifiano y de Galddcano’s Historia del Comercio con 
las Ind $s durante el Dominio de los Austrias (Vilanova, 1917), 
which is practically identical in title with the present volume. 
The student will approve the criticism with reference to the Re- 
copilacion de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias (p. xviii), and 
applaud avoidance of its use as a sole authority and reference 
thereto only for lack of better source. Very great use has been 
made throughout the volume of Veitia Linaje’s treatise Norte de 
la Contratacion de las Indias Occidentales, and Antufiez y Ace- 
vedo’s Memorias Histéricas, the former, indeed, sharing with 
manuscript documents as a main source of information. 

In successive chapters, the author treats of the Seville monop- 
oly; the Casa de Contratacién; organization versus efficiency ; 
registers and customs; emigration and the foreign interloper; the 
Spanish monopoly; the precious metals; the Isthmus of Panama; 
galleons and flotas; corsarios Luteranos; and ships and naviga- 
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tion. In the first of ten appendices, he tells something of the 
history of the Casa Lonja, the home of Archivo de Indias; the 
eight following appendices are statistical compilations of consid- 
erable value that are not found elsewhere; and the last is the 
ordinances of the Consulado of Seville relating to marine insur- 
ance, reproduced in the original Spanish. 

The volume is a needed contribution to Spanish colonial eco- 
nomic history. Stepping aside from the customary narrative and 
political history which have attracted most writers, Dr. Haring 
has undertaken to introduce his audience behind the scenes and 
into the laboratory of Spanish colonial economic legislation and 
administration. With a wealth of material he has demonstrated 
that the economic efforts of those charged with the administration 
of the Indies originated from much the same motives that urge 
trade across seas today. The story in its various ramifications 
shows that the Spanish trade restrictions of the Hapsburg period 
were not so different after all from some restrictions discernible in 
modern times. Let one remember that it was only tardily and 
reluctantly that the United States granted the boon of free trade 
between this country and the Philippine Islands. Spanish eco- 
nomic history in the Indies reveals, amid all the corruption and 
commercial ignorance that existed, a groping after an equitable 
policy toward its colonies and an attempt to reconcile interests 
that pulled in multifarious directions, Little wonder that the re- 
sult was not always a happy one and that Spain was blind to its 
best interests largely through the fact that it was not primarily 
a trading nation, and had, in fact, won too hardily its right to 
be a nation at all. 

All this and more is seen in the absorbing story as told by Dr. 
Haring. The division of the book into two parts, one treating of 
trade and the other of navigation, has made necessary some dupli- 
cation that might have been avoided with different treatment. On 
page 35, Charles V is characterized as “the ageing Emperor,” 
the author losing sight of the fact that Charles died at the age 
of 58. The trade with the Philippines, a part of the Indies, is 
told in only seven pages, although it merits much more, for the 
Chinese trade which was thus opened up caused great consterna- 
tion among traders in Spain, lest the American markets be lost 
to them, and led to restrictions that cannot always be defended 


on the side of justice. “Cities,” the second word on page 130, is a 


misprint for “cites.” No new evidence is offered in regard to such 
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matters as the buccaneers and smuggling, but a book on trade 
could not be written without discussing these. The great contri- 
butions are in the new evidence brought forward on the form of 
trade and shipping, the actual trade together with its restrictions 
and privileges, the wealth of the New World, and, notwithstanding 
Spain’s most excellent intentions, the gradual loss of trade 
through lack of an economic background. 

James ALEXANDER Ropertson. 


NEW BOOKS 


Bacu, R. L’Italia economica nel 1918. Le ripercussioni della guerra 
mondiale ed italiana sull’economia nazionale. (Rome: Soc, Ed. 
Dante Alighieri. 1919. Pp. xv, 352.) 

This is the tenth in the valuable series of Bachi’s yearbooks. An 
introductory survey succinctly describes the national problems which 
confronted Italy in the year of Caporetto. Then are detailed the 
important statistical and other data dealing with Italian foreign 
trade, the output of manufactures, the condition of agriculture, 
prices, the developments in banking, public finance, and labor. 
What gives these chapters a special value is the author's interpre- 
tative comment, partly accompanying the statistics, partly follow- 
ing after (in an elaborate section dealing with the year’s events). 
The concluding pages list the significant new publications. Bachi 
in these volumes has established himself as the contemporary chroni- 
cler of his country’s economic and social changes. R. F. F. 


Barron, C. W. A world remaking. (New York: Harper. 1920. 
$2.25.) 

Biount, D. L. Belgium’s recovery. An example of what industry 
and political stability can accomplish. (New York: Guaranty 
Trust Co, 1920. Pp. 18.) 


Boruter, E. Der Wirtschaftskrieg: Vereinigte Staaten von Amerika. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1919. 37.50 M.) 


Bropnitz, G. Englische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. (Jena: Fischer. 
1918. Pp. vii, 516. 24 M.) 


Corry, G. E. The rise of South Africa; a history of the origin of 
South African colonisation and of its development towards the east 
from the earliest times to 1857. (New York: Longmans. 1920. 
Pp. xvii, 474. $9.) 

The third volume of a history which was begun in 1913. 

Fox, E. L. The American Colonization Society 1817-1840. Johns 

Hopkins University studies in historical and political science. Series 

XXXVII, no. 3. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1919. Pp. 

vii, 231.) 
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Fox, D. R. The decline of aristocracy in the politics of New York. 
Columbia University studies in history, economics, and public law, 
vol, LXXXVI; whole no. 198. (New York: Longmans. 1919. 
Pp. xii, 460. $3.50.) 

This analysis of New York politics between 1801 and 1840 is a 
test and a confirmation of the theory of the economic interpretation 
of political parties. With a literary power rare in modern histori- 
cal studies, the author not only tells the political history of these 
years but penetrates to the social and economic causes for the trans- 
formation of federalists into Clintonians and later into Whigs. He 
shows that as soon as certain New York Federalist merchants and 
lawyers became landed proprietors of enormous baronial estates in 
the western counties, they opposed taxation on land, initiated the 
Erie canal scheme, and voted solidly for Clinton. The resulting 
consciousness within the Federalist ranks of divergent economic in- 
terests led to an uncertainty in aim that helps explain the political 
ineffectiveness of that party in this period (p. 127). With the 
growth of manufacturing and of industrial profits, the Clintonians 
also grew in friendliness toward the industrial leaders whom they 
had formerly considered merely “glorified mechanics,” and a menace 
to the established order (p. 322). They finally reorganized, unit- 
ing capital and business enterprise and the learned professions into 
a business party, named the Whigs. Proof of the economic basis of 
this new political group is set forth in the last chapter. Examina- 
tion of subscription lists of various newspapers, and of election 
maps and property statistics, shows conclusively that, for the most 
part, the term ‘Whig’ coincided with large means and “Democrat” 
with small. These valuable tables giving statistics of party poli- 
tics and economic interest are included as an appendix. 

Other matters such as the strong Federalist sympathies of the 
Episcopal Church and Columbia College, the pioneer work of the 
New York gentry on the state’s frontiers, the brilliant account of 
the convention of 1821, and the critical estimate of Clinton, deserve 
extended comment. The book is a noteworthy contribution to all 
the social sciences. Ame tia C, Forp. 


Giwpes, P. and Banrorp, V. The coming polity: a study in recon- 
struction. New and enlarged edition. (London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 1920. 6s. 6d.) 

GresuaM, M. Life of Walter Quintin Gresham. Vols. I and II. 
(New York: Rand McNally. 1920.) 

Hammonp, J. L. and B. The skilled labourer, 1760-1832. (New 
York: Longmans. 1920. Pp. x, 397. $4.50.) 

Hasse, A. R. Index of economic material in documents of the states of 
the United States: Pennsylvania, 1790-1904; prepared for the de- 
partment of economics and sociology of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Part I, A to E. (Washington: Carnegie Institute. 
1919. Pp. 810. $9.) 
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Haynes, F. E. James Baird Weaver. lowa biographical series. 
(lowa City: State Hist. Soc. of lowa. 1919. Pp. xiv, 494. $2.) 
This volume is a helpful contribution to the student of monetary 
and social history of the United States. Although material for the 
biography was somewhat scanty, the author has been able by diligent 
reference to newspaper files to fill out the narrative of Weaver's 
participation in the greenback and populist movements. Twenty- 
five pages of notes and references will lighten the labor of future 
investigators, and there is an exceptionally complete index. 
Hyper, L. Die Sozialpolitik im Friedensvertrag und im Vélkerbund. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1920. Pp. 48. 1.90 M.) 


Ke.tiz, J. S. and Epstein, M., editors. The statesman’s yearbook 
for 1920. (New York: Maemillan. 1920.) 


Knapp, T. Neue Beitraége zur Rechts- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte des 
wiirttembergischen Bauernstandes. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1919. 


24 M.) 


Logs, E. Wirtschaftliche Vorgiénge, Erfahrungen und Lehren im 
europdischen Krieg. ‘Two volumes. (Jena: Fischer. 1919. Pp. 
108; 92. 4.50 M.; 4 M.) 


Marcuetti, L. The economic revival of Italy. Translated by M. 
Sinvic1. (Torino: Unione Tip.-ed. Torinese. 1918. Pp. 91.) 
Osporn, C. S. The iron hunter. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. 

Pp. 316. $2. 

Chapters of autobiographic incidents in the life of a newspaper 
reporter and editor who lived in Sault de Sainte Marie, Michigan, 
for many years and became interested in prospecting for iron ore. 
Mr. Osborn later was elected governor of Michigan. 


Scnette,G. Turgot. Oeuvres et documents le concernant, biographie 
et notes. (Paris: Alcan. 1920. 12 fr.) 


ScnoterieLp, G. H. The Pacific. Its past and future and the policy 
of the Great Powers from the eighteenth century. (New York: 
Scribners. 1919. Pp. 346. $5.50.) 


Scnuize-Garvernitz. Der Frieden und die Zukunft der Weltwirt- 
schaft. (Ziirich: Fiissli. 1919.) 


Stater, G. Some South Indian villages. University of Madras eco- 
nomic studies, vol. I. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1919. 
Pp. 265. $5.65.) 


Sparco, J. Russia as an American problem. (New York: Harper. 
1920. Pp. 444. $2.25.) 


Tuomas, H.C. The return of the Democratic party to power in 1884. 
Columbia University studies in history, economics, and public law, 
vol. LXXXIX, no. 2. (New York: Longmans. 1919. Pp. 261. 
$2.25.) 
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An historical monograph in which the author investigates among 
other questions, problems of the currency, the tariff in 1884, the 
greenback movement, and the Mills tariff bill. 


TsoupENos, E.-J. Le relévement économique de la Gréce. (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 1919. Pp. xvi, 255. 8 fr.) 

Usner, A. P. An introduction to the industrial history of England. 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1919. Pp. xxii, 529, xxxiv. $2.50.) 

Watuias, G. The life of Francis Place (1771-1854). Third edition. 
(New York: A. A. Knopf. 1919, $3.50.) 

Wieser, C. W. Der finanzielle Aufbau der englischen Industrie. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1919, Pp. xv, 482, 59. 21 M.) 

Woopsury, M Public opinion in Philadelphia, 1789-1801. Smith 


College studies in history, Oct., 1919-Jan., 1920. (Northampton: 
Smith College. 1920. Pp. 138.) 

Chapter 2 treats of the financial system, showing the nature of 
criticism in regard to the funding of the public debt, assumption of 


state debts, the excise and the United States Bank. 


Wootr, L. Empire and commerce in Africa. A study in economic 
imperialism. (New York: Macmillan, 1920. Pp. 374.) 


Wootr, L. S. International economic policy. (London: The Labour 
Party, 33 Eccleston Sq. 1920.) 

Argentina, (New York: American Exchange National Bank. 1920. 
Pp. 20.) 


Memorandum on certain aspects of the bolshevist movement in Russia. 
(Washington. State Department, Russian Division. 1919. Pp. 
55.) 

The Southern Highlands. A selected bibliography. (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. 1920. Pp. 3.) 

Tie world almanac and encyclopedia, 1920. (New York: Press Pub., 
Pulitzer Bldg. 1919. Pp. 912. 35c.) 


Rapport général sur l’industrie frangaise, sa situation, son avenir. 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. Pp. 736.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


NEW BOOKS 


ArNoLb, J. H. Farm management. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. 
Pp. 343.) 


Bennett, H. H. The soils and agriculture of the Southern States. 
(New York: U. S. Dept. of Agri. 1920.) 


Caziot, P. La valeur de la terra aprés guerre. (Paris: Bailliére. 
1920. Pp. 45. 2 fr.) 
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DamascukE, A. Die Bodenreform. (Jena: Fischer. 1919. Pp. xvi, 
512. 8.75 M.; 11.87 M.) 


Fay, A. H. A glossary of the mining and mineral industry. (Wash- 
ington: Bureau of Mines, Pp. 754. 75c.) 


Goop, W. C. Production and tazation in Canada. From the farmers’ 
standpoint. (Toronto: Dent. 1919. Pp. vi, 133. $1.) 

The title of this book suggests a study of a very important nature, 
and the introduction, styled “‘an appreciation,” by the Minister of 
Agriculture, bears out the impression without even hinting at the 
hidden fact. However, the nature of the book is not long disguised. 
The purpose of the author is to prove that what Canada lacks is 
the single tax. A much better title would be: “A Plea for the 
Single Tax in Canada.” 

In the first chapter the author deplores the decrease of rural popu- 
lation in the older portions of the Dominion. He ventures the state- 
ment that “it has become profitable, indeed, almost necessary, for 
farmers to curtail production.” Just what farmers have profited by 
curtailing production he does not say; neither how they are in the 
future to do so. The decrease in rural population he deplores since 
it means a failure to keep up rural institutions. There is some 
ground for this view and this lament, but probably it will develop 
that rural institutions can be reorganized and taken care of in some 
less expensive manner than by inducing farmers to stay in the 
country when it is more profitable for them to go elsewhere. We 
need farmers enough to balance other workers. Of course, it must 
be conceded that Mr. Good appreciates that fact. He believes that 
manufacturing interests in Canada have been overstimulated. 

Approximate figures are submitted showing that manufacturers 
make a good income while agriculture is conducted at a loss. The 
figures are not convincing. The value of the farm as a home and 
the value of the products used by the farm family are treated as 
trifles. It has been found in this country that such income amounts 
to about $500 per farm family. This sum multiplied by 714,000, 
the number of Canadian farmers, amounts to $357,000,000. The 
balance of the farm account is thus changed from a deficit of $110.- 
000,000 to a credit of $247,000,000, a sum not unlike the profit at- 
tributed to the manufacturers. 

Mr. Good shows by the usual method, that in a country like Can- 
ada the tariff is paid in the main by the farmer class. In this he is 
correct. He also undertakes to show that urban rents are shifted 
to the farmer in the form of lower prices for produce. This ver- 
sion does not square very well with the proposition that farmers’ 
prices are made in a world market. Neither does it coincide with 
the usual belief that rent is not likely to be shifted. Possibly by 
“urban rents,” Mr. Good means largely the rent on buildings, but 
“tremendous urban rents” are likely to rest very heavily on the 
ground. Mr. Good would not have to revise his views much to agree 
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with the eight century doctrine that all tax eventually comes 
out of agriculture. The conclusions arrived at will be accepted by 
those who believe in the postulate on which the discussion is based. 


B. H. Hreparp. 


Howe, J. L. and Hourz, H. C. Bibliography of the metals of the 
platinum grou platinum, palladium, iridium, rhodium, osmium, 
ruthenium, 1748-1917. (Washington: U. S. Geol. Survey. 1920. 
Pp. 558.) 


Hunerus, F. R. Summary of the present condition of agriculture in 
Chile. (Santias Dept. Agri. 1919. Pp. 48.) 


McLeisuH, J. 17 production of coal and coke in Canada.during the 
calendar year Ottawa: Mines Branch. 1919. Pp. 40.) 


Pirntie, T. R. 7 d he dairy-cattle industry in the United States 
and other « ies; ple charts with interpretations. (Washing- 
ton: Dept. Ag 1919. Pp. 19.) 


few, H. Food in peace and war. (New York: Longmans, 
1920.) 

SHaANnanan, FE. VW [nimal food-stuffs, their production and consump- 
tion with as ference to the British Empire. A study in eco- 
nomic geoqgra} nd agricultural economics. (London: Routledge; 
New York: lutton. 1920. Pp. 331. 10s. 6d.) 


Smitn, J. R. T rld’s food resources. (New York: Holt. 1919. 
Pp. 634.) 


Smitn, W. W. rk production in North America. (New York: 
Macmillan 


Agriculture. Interim report London: Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture. 192 


Analytic survey of 1 il industry and statistical handbook. (New 
York: Prichitt & ¢ 1919. Pp. 56.) 


Annual report on the mineral production of Canada during the calen- 
dar year 1918 Ottawa: Mines Branch. 1919. Pp. 80.) 


Coal mining. 1, Coal Industry Commission. 2, Output of coal. (Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Office. 1919.) 

Mineral resources of Alaska. Report on progress of investigations in 
1917. (Washington: U.S. Geol. Survey. 1920. Pp. 420.) 

The production of copper, gold, lead, nickel, silver, zinc, and other 
metals in Canada during the calendar year 1918. (Ottawa: Mines 


Branch. 1919. Pp. 74.) 


A review of mining in California during 1919, with notes on the out- 
look for 1920, labor conditions, needs of the industry. (San Fran- 
cisco: Calif. State Mining Bureau. 1920. Pp. 43.) 


Summary report of the Mines Branch of the Department of Mines for 
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the calendar year ending December 31, 1918. (Ottawa: Mines 
Branch. 1920. Pp. 225.) 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1918. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 822. 85c.) 


Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 


Cooke, M. L., editor. Modern manufacturing, a partnership of ideal- 
ism and commonsense. (Philadelphia: Am. Acad. Pol. & Soe. Sci. 
1919. Pp. xix, 324. $1.) 


Mayer, C. L’industrie chimique aux Etats-Unis. (Paris: Dunod. 
1920. Pp. 291.) 


The paper box making industry in Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: 
Chamber of Commerce, Educational Committee. 1920. Pp. 14.) 


Transportation and Communication 
NEW BOOKS 


p'AvenEL, G. L’évolution des moyens de transport. (Paris: Flam- 
marion. 1919. 7 fr.) 


Davis, W. W. The railroad problem. A suggestion. (New York: 
Putnam’s. 1920. Pp. 128.) 

The plan of railway reorganization here presented was submitted 
by the author during 1919 to the Senate and House committees on 
interstate commerce. The volume consists of an introductory dis- 
cussion of sixteen reorganization principles which the author re- 
gards as important to be carried out; a brief synopsis of the plan 
proposed by him for making those principles effective; an argument 
for the plan; and a carefully drafted outline of 19 articles which 
can be expanded into a legislative bill with slight revision. 

The plan provides for a National Railway Company which shall 
purchase securities of existing interstate railroads by the issue of 
its own stock. This corporation is to be supervised by a board of 
directors of twenty-five persons, six of whom shall represent the 
government, the remaining nineteen being elected by the stock- 
holders. Operations proper are to be conducted by separate sub- 
sidiary managements or subordinate regional railways, which shall 
provide a number of balanced railway systems in competition with 
each other. Each regional railway shall keep its own accounts, and 
bonuses are to be distributed to the employees and registered stock- 
holders of such railways as show “the greatest zeal and interest as 
reflected in the profits.” There shall be a secretary of transporta- 
tion representing the small stockholders, the shippers, and the public 
generally, and the Interstate Commerce Commission is retained with 
many of its supervisory powers over rates, operating practices, and 
the like. J. H. Parmevee. 
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Morats, R. Railroad administration. (New York: Appleton. 1920.) 


OtpHaM, J. E. A comprehensive plan for railroad consolidation. 
(Washington: Nation’s Business. 1920. Pp. 31, maps 14.) 


Pescuarp, M. Les chemins de fer pendant la guerre de 1914-1918. 
(Paris: Dunod. 1920. Pp. 356. 18 fr.) 


Puetps, E. M., compiler. American merchant marine. Selected arti- 
cles. Debaters’ handbook series. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
1920. Pp. 344. $1.50.) 

Second edition, originally published in 1916, adding about 150 
pages. The volume opens with a brief: “That the United States 
Government should own and operate a merchant marine,” covering 
for the affirmative and negative eight pages. There is a bibliog- 
raphy of nearly 20 pages. The reprinted articles support the op- 
posing sides of the brief, and in addition there are seven articles 
on “American crews for American ships.” 


Rea, S. Progress or paralysis for 1920. An address delivered before 
the Detroit Real Estate Board. (Philadelphia: Penn. R. R. 1920. 
Pp. 25.) 

Sax, E. Die Verkehrsmittel in Volks- und Staatswirtschaft. Sec- 
ond revised edition, Vol. I, Allgemeine Verkehrslehre. (Berlin: 
Springer. 1918. Pp. x, 198. 10 M.) 

The first edition of this work appeared in two volumes in 1878 
and 1879 (Vienna ‘he first volume dealt with general principles, 
land and water transportation, and the post and telegraph. The 
second volume was devoted to railroads. In this second edition the 
author, after a lapse of forty years, has expanded the two volumes, 
into three, of which the first, now before us, is devoted to the gen- 
eral theory of transportation. The second volume is to include the 
remainder of the subjects formerly appearing in the first volume, 
and the third volume is to deal especially with railroads. 

Although completely rewritten, the new treatment of the general 
theory of transportation follows in its main topics those of the first 
edition. There are two chapters, the first dealing with the eco- 
nomic significance and the nature of “means of intercourse” in gen- 
eral, and the second with means of intercourse as objects of social 
economy. 

The exposition of the nature of transportation is thorough and 
complete. To an American mind it sometimes approaches the 
elaboration of the obvious. Thus a whole page is used to explain 
that there are three elements to be considered—the way, the vehicle, 
and the motor, and that beasts of burden are to be regarded as at 
the same time vehicle and motor. 

The treatment of the relation between volume of traffic and cost 
is more detailed than in the first edition. The author regards as 
substantially correct the paradox that, in transportation, costs do 
not determine prices, but prices determine costs. He admits, how- 
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ever, that this is to be taken cum grano salis. While he regards as 
theoretically unsound the attempt to base rates on average costs, he 
recognizes that a computation of the average cost of transportation 
may serve a useful purpose, as, for example, for statistical compari- 
sons. He makes no mention of the newer attempts in this direction 
in the United States. . 
The treatment of the relation of transportation agencies to so- 
cial economy establishes clearly the fact that the interest of society 
is paramount. It will throw little light specifically on the great 
question recently much discussed in the United States as to what 
form of operation and control of railroads is the most advisable. 
The author leaves off where the debate in this country now begins, 
that is, with the proposition that we must choose between govern- 
ment operation or some form of regulated private operation. ‘The 
choice he thinks will depend on the circumstances in each country 
and epoch. In the third volume we may expect a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the controversy regarding the public and private oper- 
ation of railroads. M. O. Lorenz. 


Van Mere, T. W., editor. Railroad legislation. Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science in the City of New York, November 
21-22, 1919. (New York: The Academy, Columbia University. 
1920. Pp, 268.) 

Like most similar collections, this symposium contains much that 
is valuable, together with some material that was hardly worth 
printing. Indeed, the reader is tempted to wonder why the editor 
did not risk the use of his blue pencil in the interests of conserva- 
tion. As a whole, however, the collection is a noteworthy one. 
Thirty-four contributors are represented, ranging all the way from 
college professors, congressmen, government officials, railway offi- 
cers, and railway labor leaders, to lawyers, engineers, and other 
spokesmen for the general public. Attention is concentrated, of 
course, on the railway bills before Congress and on other aspects of 
railway legislation, but considerable attention is also directed toward 
the general subjects of railway regulation, credit, government 
ownership, and the labor situation. The volume contains two in- 
teresting charts by Richard Waterman, one comparing the more im- 
portant railway reorganization plans laid before Congress, the other 
digesting the Cummins and Esch bills in parallel columns. 

J. P. 


Witcox, D. F. Transit problems of New York City. (New York: 
Author. 1919. Pp. 28.) 

The report was prepared by Dr. Wilcox and is signed by thirty- 
four other men prominent in the municipal affairs of the city of 
New York. Its purpose was to present for public discussion the 
traction problem, which has been reaching a crisis in the city, and 
wide publicity was given it in the daily press. 

In the introduction, Dr. Wilcox discusses the importance of street 
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railway service and emphasizes that in a huge city like New York, 
transportation must not be subject to interruption, whatever the 
circumstances. While up to the present, operation has been con- 
ducted altogether by private companies, it now faces great difficul- 
ties, following the increases in wages and the cost of materials and 
supplies. Sixteen points of difficulty are presented, each sufficiently 
serious by itself. Perhaps the chief point is the 5-cent fare, which 
is not only firmly fixed in the psychology of the riding public but 
has been deeply lodged both in the legislative policy of the state 
and in the municipal purposes of the city. 

Another fundamental difficulty is the competitive character of 
the existing street railway operating systems. The same rate of 
fare must practically be maintained on all the lines operating in the 
city. But this means that a uniform increase in fare would cer- 
tainly give too much relief to some companies and not enough to 
others; while a varied increase would result in shifting traffic be- 
tween the competing companies so as to defeat the desired benefits 
from being realize Relief through the adoption of a uniform 
flexible fare requires complete unification of street railway facili- 
ties within the city; such unification does not obtain in New York 
and can hardly be established under private operation. 

Dr. Wilcox seems to believe firmly that municipal ownership and 
operation of street railways is the solution of the New York trac- 
tion problem. He clearly realizes, however, that this solution would 
involve and create difficulties of its own. He sets forth twelve 
points—some legal, others financial, and the rest political. The chief 
legal difficulty is the debt limit of the city, which would make the 
financing of the municipal purchase all but impossible. The danger 
of political control is perhaps the most frequent and most impor- 
tant argument presented against municipal ownership and opera- 
tion. The author admits the danger, but hardly shows the way to 
avoid it, apparently relying upon the necessity of keeping politics 
out of control if municipal ownership and operation are undertaken. 

Joun Bauer. 


Woon, F. J. The turnpikes of New England. (Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. 1919 Pp. 461. $10.) 


aU. 


Federal railroad act of 1920. (New York: Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank. 1920 


List of references on shipping and shipbuilding. (Washington: Li- 
brary of Congress. 1919. Pp. 303. 40c.) 


A preliminary abstract of statistics of common carriers for the year 
ended December 31, 1918. (Washington: Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 1920. 
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Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
NEW BOOKS 


BeroMan, A, M. A review of the frozen and chilled transoceanic 
meat industry; by order of the Swedish government. (New York: 
Stechert. 1920. Pp. 270. $1.50.) 


Hoven, B. O. Practical exporting; a handbook for manufacturers 
and merchants. Fourth edition, revised. (New York: American 
Exporter. 1919. $5.) 


Hype, D. W., Jr. Is milk distribution a municipal function? (New 
York: Municipal Reference Library. 1919. Pp. 4. 15c.) 


Korner, G. Importers first aid in American tariff and customs pro- 
cedure. (Washington: Importers First Aid Service. 1919. Pp. 
349. $5.) 

La Morte, E. N. The opium monopoly. (New York: Macmillan. 
1920. $1.) 

Luoyp, J. W. Is codperative marketing of horticultural products ap- 
plicable to Illinois conditions? (Urbana: Agri. Ex. Sta. 1919. 
Pp. 7.) 

Merritt, A. M. War time control of distribution of foods. (New 
York: Macmillan. $2.25.) 


R. Deutsches Handelsrecht. 1. Lieferung. 
(Tiibingen: Mohr. 1919. 6 M.) 


Normann, G. La guerre, le commerce frangais et les consommateurs. 
(Paris: Mare Réville. 1920.) 


Sievekine, H. Handel. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1918. 8 M.) 


Su Sez, C. The foreign trade of China. Columbia University studies 
in history, economics, and public law, vol. LXXXVII. (New 
York: Longmans. 1919. Pp. 451. $3.50.) 

No more serviceable sketch has been published, in English at 
any rate, of the history and recent development of China’s foreign 
trade. It exhibits clearly the salient facts in that history—the ap- 
proximately self-sufficient economic system of that people resulting 
from the wide extent of their territory and the balanced maturity 
of their ancient industrial life; payment by the Occidental largely 
in silver, which China produces in scant amounts but uses in large 
amounts; the growing importance of opium imports to China, until 
in 1831 it not only replaced silver but began to draw on China’s 
accumulation of that metal, and silver became an article of export; 
the violence with which traders from the west sought the wares of 
the reluctant Chinese; the gradual diversification which has at- 
tended the recent increase in China’s sales and purchases. 

The book is a polemic, setting forth the proposition, which has 
been offered before and which the reader of these pages must find 
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it difficult to deny, that the Chinese were ready to welcome the for- 
eign trader and that the great obstacle to abundant exchange has 
been the traders’ apparent preference for violent and lawless meth- 
ods. 

The statement on page 379 that “in contracting foreign loans for 
railway and other industrial purposes, the Chinese are invariably re- 
quired to promise expressly that the funds so obtained will be spent 
in the country of their origin” is a repetition of a common inac- 
curacy. Nearly all railway concessions to Europeans have pro- 
vided for the purchase of materials and equipment in the open 
market of the world. The fact that China has been denied in prac- 
tice the advantage of competitive purchase has not been due to the 
obligation of contract. A. P. W. 


British Indian foreign trade, 1907-1919. (New York: Guaranty 
Trust Co. 1920. Pp. 5.) 


Combining for foreign trade. Plans and methods of operation. (New 
York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1920. Pp. 15.) 


Definitions of export quotations and general recommendations for a 
standard American export practice. (New York: National For- 
eign Trade Council. 1920, Pp. 15.) 


The Edge bill. (New York: American Exchange National Bank. 
1920. Pp. 14.) 


Exporters’ encyclopaedia. Fifteenth (1919-1920) edition. (New 
York: Exporters’ Encyclopaedia. 1920. Pp. 1508.) 

Together with its monthly correction notes, this encyclopaedia 
gives the exporter and the student of foreign trade authentic and 
up-to-date information relative to shipments for every country in 
the world. For the most part, the book concerns itself with ques- 
tions arising in connection with the technique of exporting. There 
are considered, for example, such matters as: how to pack goods 
for export; how to mark goods; how to make out a bill of lading, 
how many copies are required, and ports to which through bills of 
lading can be obtained; ports and interior cities reached by trans- 
shipment and how; the lowest cost for which a bill of lading will 
be issued; whether or not freight must be prepaid; whether parcel 
receipts are issued and the cost; whether hazardous cargo is car- 
ried; what consular regulations, if any, must be observed, and the 
exact cost; and every practical route from the United States to 
every foreign country, giving frequency of sailings and ports of 
call, 

A further idea of the material covered may be gained from the 
following topics considered: alphabetical list of steamship lines and 
agents; approximate values of foreign coins; banks and bankers in 
foreign trade; cable rates; commerce, industries, etc., of each coun- 
try; commercial terms; consignment of goods; consuls, American 
and foreign; contraband of war; conversion tables of foreign coun- 
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tries; custom house clearance; drawbacks on export shipments; ex- 
port commission houses; foreign drafts; foreign postage rates; 
weights and measures with American equivalents; mail time to for- 
eign cities; marine insurance ; parcels post; postal money order sys- 
tem, foreign; protection of trade-marks abroad; selling American 
goods abroad; taxes on commercial travelers abroad; and war risk 
insurance. 

Conditions resulting from the war have been largely responsible 
for delaying the appearance of this year’s encyclopedia, but the edi- 
tors state that the next edition will appear at the regular time, 
September, 1920. M. J. S. 


Japan: trade during the war. (Washington: U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion. 1919. Pp. 147.) 


List of references on shipping and shipbuilding. (Washington: Li- 
brary of Congress. 1919. Pp. 303. 40c.) 


A reference list on commerce, exporting and importing. (Washington: 
Pan American Union. 1919. Pp. 19.) 


Research Committee. National Council of Cotton Manufacturers. 
(Cambridge: M. T. Copeland, Lawrence Hall. 1920. Pp. 39.) 
The final report of the Research Committee on comparative prices 
of cotton cloth in the United States, England, China, and India, 
and “on the tendencies shown in the export trade in cotton goods 
from the chief cotton manufacturing countries of the world before 
the war.” Statistical tables show the export trade 1898-1913 in 
cotton piece goods from principal countries. Estimates are also 
given of production and consumption for leading nations. 


Review of the trade of India in 1918-19. (Calcutta: Dept. of Sta- 
tistics. 1919. Pp. 82.) 


Success in retailing, the variety business; a textbook on merchandis- 
ing. (New York: Butler Bros. 1919. Pp. 205.) 


Trading with Australia. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1919. 
Pp. 18.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 
NEW BOOKS 


Bert, R. E. Foundry cost accounting; practice and procedure. 
(Cleveland: Penton Press Co. 1919. Pp. 271.) 


Bicetow, H. A. Introduction to the law of real property. Rights in 
land. (St. Paul: West Pub. Co. 1919. Pp. vii, 88, xviii, 741.) 
Campon, V. L’industrie organisée d’aprés méthodes américaines. 

(Paris: Payot. 1920. 16 fr.) 
Caries, F. Essentials of investment; the analysis of a bond circular. 


(Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 1919. Pp. 84. $1.) 
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A brief description of the characteristics of bonds, as to security, 
maturity, distinction between amount authorized and amount issued, 
taxation, trustee, listing, earnings, and balance sheets, and sinking 
funds. Designed for the investor who has little initial knowledge 


of bonds. 


Comsat. Manuel des opérations de Bourse. (Paris: Berger-Le- 
vrault. 1919. 10 fr.) 


Conyneton, T. and Beren, L. C. Business law; a text-book for 
schools of business administration. (New York: Ronald. 1920. 
Pp. 431. $3.50.) 


Cooke, C., compiler. Teas oil laws relating to public lands and re- 
served minerals Pecos, Tex.: J. Hibdon. 1919. Pp. 63.) 


Date, S. S. Cost finding in woolen and worsted mills. (Boston: 
Textiles, 79 Milk St. 1920. Pp. 49.) 

A series of examples and solutions showing how calculations are 
made in woolen and worsted mills for the purpose of determining 
costs of various manufacturing processes and total costs of produc- 
ing particular classes of fabrics. Also gives definite explanation of 
the difficulties to be overcome in applying the general principles of 
cost accounting to this particular industry. M. J. S. 


DurourMANTELLE, R. Les reports en Bourse. Théorie, jurispru- 


dence. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 1920. 3 fr.) 

Epwarps, C. H. A digest of the law of landlord and tenant of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia: Coldstream Prtg. & Pub. Co. 1919. 
Pp. 53.) 

Evuiort, J. M. The annotated blue sky laws of the United States. 
(Cincinnati: W. H. Anderson Co. 1919. Pp. 1052. $7.50.) 


Gitpretu, F. B. and L. M. Fatigue study: the elimination of hu- 
manity’s great st unne cessary waste. Second edition. (New York: 
Maemillan. 1920. $1.50.) 


Hunt, H. W. Landlord and tenant laws of Texas. (Bonham, Tex.: 
Bonham News. 1919.) 


Huntine, W. B. The obligation of contracts clause of the United 
States Constitution. Johns Hopkins University studies in histori- 
cal and political science, series XXXVII, no. 4. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1919. Pp. x, 122. 

Izart, J. Méthodes économiques d’organisation dans les usines. 
(Paris: Dunod & Pinat. 1919. 7.50 fr.) 

Kimpatt, D. S. Principles of industrial organization. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1919. 
Pp. xv, 325.) 


Knox, J. S. Personal efficiency. (Cleveland, O.: Knox Business Bk. 
Co. 1919. Pp. 254.) 
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Koenter, G. Importers first aid in American tariff and customs pro- 
cedure. (Washington: Importers First Aid Service, 1423 New 
York Ave., N. W. 1919. Pp. 349. $5.) 

Designed to aid the importer to an understanding of customs 
laws and procedure to be followed in making an importation. The 
author was for twenty-five years connected with the federal customs 
administration. Successive chapters treat of the invoice, entry, ap- 
praisement, duties, warehouse entry and withdrawal, procedure in 
bond, refund of duties, damage allowances, frauds on the revenue, 
forfeitures, baggage, and prohibited importations. Each topic is 
supported by a reprint from the statute. In the appendix are re- 
prints from Treasury Decisions, showing list of customs districts, 
values of foreign coins, consular officers, and tables of foreign 
weights and measures with American equivalents. 


McCorp, J. N. A textbook of filing. (New York: Appleton. 1920. 
Pp. 190. $2.) 

A business man’s book, with chapters on filing equipment, rout- 
ing of letters and papers, alphabetic methods, numeric filing, card 
indexing, and filing as applied to different lines of business—in- 
surance, real estate, banking, sales, manufacturing, etc. 

Mark, T. Efficiency ideals: a short study of the principles of scien- 
tific management. (London: Werner Laurie. 1920. 2s. 6d.) 


Mason, B. B. and Rosorka, F. A system of bookkeeping for grain 
elevators. Bull. No. 811. (Washington: U. S. Dept. Agri. 1919. 
Pp. 53.) 


Nort, F. R. A history of the bankruptcy law. (Washington: C. H. 
Potter & Co. 1919. Pp. 209.) 


Norturup, E, J. An elementary treatise on the law of real property. 
(Boston: Little, Brown. 1919. Pp. 441. $3.50.) 


Nystrom, P. H. The economics of retailing. Second edition. (New 
York: Ronald Press. 1919. Pp. xvi, 404.) 

Reep, J.C. Cases on commercial law. (Baltimore: H. M. Rowe Co. 
1919. $4.) 

Ror, E. T. New American business cyclopedia. New enlarged edi- 
tion, (Chicago: G.G. Sapp. 1920. Pp. 512.) 

Rowntree, B. S. Industrial administration. (New York: Long- 
mans. 1920. $2.40.) 

Sevpen,G.C. The A BC of bond buying; how the ordinary investor 
may judge bond values. (New York: Magazine of Wall St. 1919. 
Pp. 178. $2.) 

Stites, C. R. The alphabet of investment. (London: Finan. Rev. of 
Revs. 1920. 3s.) 

Srraus, S. W. History of the thrift movement in America; with five 
cartoons by Rollin Kirby. (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1920. Pp. 
255. $1.50.) 
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Suuurvan, J. J {merican business law; with legal forms. Third 
edition. (New York: Appleton. 1920. Pp. 433. $2.25.) 


Wesster, G. N. Theoretical depreciation. A menace to the public 
and the investor. (New York: Author, 60 Wall St. 1920. Pp. 32.) 
Directed against all “cost less depreciation” theories of valuation 
of public utility properties for purposes of rate regulation. In lan- 
guage not lacking color or vigor the writer characterizes rate regu- 
lation of the past ten or fifteen years as being based on a false as- 
sumption. More particularly, he argues that to assume in respect 
of an instrument employed in producing a service that its age affects 
the value of the service rendered and the price which should be 
charged therefor is incorrect. Granted that the rates of many pub- 
lic service enterprises are at present confiscatory, it would seem 
quite evident that the necessity of providing for formal depreciation 
reserves works a contributory hardship on the investors. How- 
ever, the writer does not prove conclusively that, as a permanent 
policy in the regulation of public utilities, rates should not be ade- 
quate to make possible the establishment of formal depreciation 
reserves. M. J. Suvuerve. 


Wormser, O. Die Frankfurter Bérse. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1919. 
12 M.) 


De Viturrers, V. Financial independence at fifty. (New York: Mag- 


azine of Wall St. 1919. Pp. 253. $2.) 


Vincent, J. P. Cost accounting and profit figuring, presenting the 
art and principles of cost figuring from all angles, coupled with prac- 
tical profit sharing and disposition. (Cincinnati, O.: Campbell 
Commercial School. 1919. Pp. 68. $2.) 


American trademarks abroad; the necessity for registering American 
trademarks in foreign countries. (Chicago: Continental & Com- 
mercial Banks. 1919. Pp. 36.) 


Amortization New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1920.) 


Commercial and industrial organizations of the United States. Re- 
vised to November 1, 1919. Miscellaneous series no. 99. (Wash- 
ington: Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 1920. Pp. 


121. 15¢e.) 


Employment management and safety engineering. (Chicago: Ameri- 
can School of Correspondence. 1919.) 


Five railroad bond investments with mortgage maps and descriptions. 
(New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1920. Pp. 15.) 


Handling salesman at lower cost. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1919. 
Pp. 186. $2.50.) 


How to figure interest returns on securities. (New York: Guaranty 
Trust Co. 192 
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List of references on railroad accounting. (Washington: Bureau of 
Railway Economics. 1920. Pp. 68.) 


More sales through advertising. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1919. 
Pp. 196.) 


Official cost accounting and cost finding plan of the Midland Club, 
designed and prepared for manufacturing confectioners. (Sioux 
Falls, S. D.: Midland Club. 1920. Pp. 90.) 


Organizing for increased sales. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co, 1919. 
Pp. 205.) 

Proceedings of the eighth annual convention of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America. (Chicago: F. R, Fenton, 111 West 

Monroe St. 1919. Pp. 283.) 

Contains reports of committees on municipal securities, railroad 
securities, public service securities, fraudulent advertising, foreign 
securities, taxation, industrial securities; and papers on the electric 
industry, foreign exchanges, and surtax on capital profits. 


Smelter treatment rates. Report of the committee of investigation in 
the matter of tolls charged by the Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Company of Canada, Ltd., at Trail, B.C., June, 1919, (Ottawa: 
Mines Branch. 1919. Pp. 45.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


NEW BOOKS 


Arent, L. Electric light franchises in New York City. Columbia 
University studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. 
LXXXVIII, no. 201. (New York: Longmans, Green, 1919. Pp. 
184. $1.50.) 

An intensive study of the electric franchises granted and used in 
operation in the City of New York. Chapter 1 describes the electric 
lighting companies, with a brief history of each company. Next 
follows “franchises claimed by operating companies,’ presenting 
several tables as to location, area and population covered by the 
franchises—following largely a report signed by Milo R. Maltbie 
in behalf of the Public Service Commission of the State of New 
York, Second District, on Franchises of Electrical Corporations. A 
chapter is devoted to the electric lighting franchises in relation to 
the General Manufacturing Corporations act. The concluding chap- 
ter discusses the problems of acquiescence and perpetuity, showing 
that the doctrine has become quite generally established, that a 
franchise granted without express time limitation is viewed as a 
permanent grant. The monograph shows diligent search of public 
records and serves excellently in bringing the facts together. It 
makes little or no attempt to discuss the large questions of rates 
and service, public ownership and operation, or the more general 
problems of municipal policy in relation to the regulation, owner- 
ship and operation of public utilities. Joun Baver. 
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Bearp, C. A. The traction crisis in New York. (New York: Bureau 
of Municipal Research, 261 Broadway. 1919. Pp. 29. 25c.) 
Public utilities reports annotated, containing decisions of the public 


service commissions and of state and federal courts. (Rochester, 
N. Y.: Lawyers Coéperative Pub. Co. 1919. Pp. 1176.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Report of the War Cabinet Committce on Women in Industry. 
Vol. I (Cmd. 135); Vol. Il, Appendices, Summaries of Evi- 
dence, etc. (Cmd,. 167). (London: His Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office. 1919. Pp. 341; 250.) 

This unique and interesting government document is the report 
prepared by a special committee appointed by the British War 
Cabinet in August, 1917, “to investigate and report on the rela- 
tion which should be maintained between the wages of women and 

gard to the interests of both as well as the value of 
their work.” It should be said at the outset that we have not one 
report but two: a majority report, signed by five members of the 
committee (all of whom are reported to have been salaried gov- 
ernment employees); and a brilliant minority report, signed by 

Mrs. Sidney Webb. The important recommendations of the ma- 

jority may be summarized as follows: First, as to the general 

level of women’s wages, the committee protest emphatically against 

a return to the old pre-war level, and they recommend the adop- 

tion of a statutory subsistence wage for women to secure physical 


men having 


health and efficiency. Taking sharp issue with certain women wit- 
nesses who testified before the committee, the majority hold that 
the woman’s subsistence wage should be lower than vuue man’s sub- 
sistence wage. ‘That is, they recommend that the woman’s sub- 
sistence wage should be based, not as in the case of men on the 
requirements of a normal family, but on the needs of a single 
woman. Without any adequate inquiry into the subject, the 
committee assume that single women have only themselves to 
support. ‘They remain confronted with the problem of the widow 
who is obviously in need of a family wage, and they hastily recom- 
mend “‘mothers’ pensions.” They refer to the United States as 
having “solved” this problem by means of mothers’ pension laws, 
without any inquiry as to how satisfactory our American laws 
may be in practice. That is, so far as the working mother is con- 


cerned, the majority really go back to the old poor-law system 
and recommend that wages should be supplemented out of taxes in 
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proportion to the number of children the woman may have to 
support. Would the majority apply this, by the way, to the 
mothers of illegitimate children and to deserted wives? 

It is, however, when the committee come to consider the rela- 
tion between the wages of women and men in the same occupation 
that the real battle begins, and here lies the chief interest of the 
report. For the first time we have an attempt to state the prob- 
lems involved in the modern use of the old once respected formula 
“equal pay for equal work,” a formula which in an earlier day ap- 
peared to carry with it implications of justice and fair dealing 
but which has failed in practice because of the immense difficul- 
ties in the way of determining what constitutes “equal work.” 

Miss Mary MacArthur, representing the National Federation 
of Women Workers, protested in her testimony (Cmd. 167, p. 
15) that “equal pay for equal work—meaning equal pay for iden- 
tical work—is, in practice and always will be, a useless formula.” 
Miss MacArthur contended that in cases where the work is abso- 
lutely identical there are few employers who will admit this fact 
without qualification. The formula imposes the onus of proof on 
the individual and it is almost impossible to collect convincing evi- 
dence. The men have almost certainly gone before the women 
start on the work, and no reliable figures probably exist of the 
men’s output. The employer alone possesses exact statistics of 
the present output. In nine cases out of ten the bulk of the 
work going through the factory varies from day to day, and the 
processes often vary, so as to make any exact comparison almost 
impossible. The policy of equal pay for identical work, or 
even the policy of comparative equality of cost to the employer as 
between men and women, will therefore in practice prove a means 
of subdividing and lowering the rate and would certainly result in 
the reduction of the standard of life. 

The majority report acknowledges that the rejection of the 
old “equal pay for equal work” formula, and the substitution of 
the more workable principle “equal time rates” or the “rate for 
the job” was urged upon them by the “Women’s Unions and So- 
cieties connected with labor, and by practically all the general and 
mixed unions. It was urged with force by and on behalf of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers... .” 
Committee recommend the old formula which they re-define as 
“pay in proportion to efficient output.” The effect of the new 
formula would, they thought, tend to diminish the employment of 
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women, and this might have serious consequences. “We are un- 
able,” say the committee, to “recommend at this juncture of the 
national life a change bringing such doubtful advantages to men 
and fraught with such serious injury to women as we believe would 
result from the adoption of the formula ‘equal-time rates.’ ” This 
possibility of a decline in the employment of women resulting from 
the adoption of “equal-time rates” is discussed by numerous wit- 
nesses. Miss MacArthur held that to give to the women who took 
on a man’s work, the man’s rate for the job would tend to exclude 
women if they were of lower economic value to the employer. In 
such cases (e.g., where the work is especially laborious) she holds 
that it is not in the interest of the community that the employ- 
ment of women 


should be made economically advantageous to the employer. . . . In 
normal times women are only employed on heavy laboring work on 
account of their cheapness. The Federation think this highly unde- 
sirable and press for the rate for the job even more strongly in the 
cases where the figures of production show that the woman is under- 
taking tasks for which she is not fitted. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole also faced the possibility of a reduction in the 
number of women employed if the labor formula were accepted. 
“The principle of determining a ratio between the economic value 
of men and women and paying wages accordingly is not work- 
able,” said Mr. Cole (Cmd. 167, p. 46). Equal pay for the same 
occupation must be insisted upon. This would tend to drive 
women out of industries where they are not of equal economic 
value to employers. 

But the case against the old formula is put so persuasively and 
so conclusively by Mrs. Sidney Webb that it is a waste of time 
to quote further from other testimony representing this point of 
view. Mrs. Webb challenges the recommendation of a lower sub- 
sistence wage for women and the justification of the lower wage 
on the ground that women have no family obligation. Mrs. Webb 
sees no possibility of making provision for dependents by means 
of wages varying in amount according to the actual family obliga- 
tions of the persons concerned. The employers will not listen to 
any genuine apportionment of wages according to the number of 
dependents, because they necessarily insist on limiting the amount 
that they pay to each operator to the value to themselves of the 
service performed. But what, precisely, is meant by family ob- 
ligations? 
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In addition to children, many wage-earners of either sex support, 

wholly or in part, an invalid wife (or husband), a superannuated 
father, a widowed mother, an orphan brother or sister, aged grand- 
parents. ... Now (such) family obligations . .. are common to 
wage-earners of both sexes. ... It has been suggested .. . that 
wage-earning women, as a whole, pay more towards the support of 
their parents and other relatives than wage-earning men do, 
The principle of determining wages by family obligations has 
not, says Mrs. Webb, been adopted when it is a question of pay- 
ing more where there are dependents, but it is “habitually pleaded 
as a complete justification for the existence of a female rate, out 
of all proportion lower than the male rate.” 

As to “equal pay for equal work,” Mrs. Webb regards this as 
a fashionable formula at the moment but not as an accepted prin- 
ciple since there is no common interpretation of its meaning. She 
shows that it is diversely interpreted as: (1) equal pay for equal 
efforts and sacrifices; (2) equal pay for equal product; and (3) 
equal pay for equal value to the employer. “Hence any adop- 
tion of the formula would lead to endless misunderstandings be- 
tween employers and employed and increased industrial friction.” 
The popular interpretation has perhaps been the second; but 
even equal piece rates for men and women (as distinguished from 
equal time rates) are opposed by many employers. Witness the 
testimony of one employer who claims that piece work rates as be- 
tween men and women should “vary according to the different per- 
centages of ‘overhead charges’ that particular classes of opera- 
tives are said to involve”; and the testimony of another employer 
who justifies lower piece work rates for women because “a woman 
has not the same potential value as a man.” Therefore the in- 
evitable result of the “equal pay for equal product” interpreta- 
tion and a “woman’s rate” not corresponding with or propor- 
tionate to any differences in output. 

As to the third interpretation, Mrs. Webb notes the objection 
employers have urged that in particular occupations the great 
bulk of women are less efficient than the common run of men. 
Broadly speaking, says Mrs. Webb, in some occupations this 
may be true; but this does not in itself justify the existence of a 
male occupational rate and a female occupational rate for the 


same work. Mrs. Webb says: 


I see no justification for classifying together all the workers of one 
sex, and subjecting them all to a differential rate. It is admitted that 
some women are, in nearly all occupations, found to be superior in 
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efficiency to the comn run of men; and I can discover no ground 
for penalizing these exceptional women because of the industrial in- 
feriority of the mass of their colleagues. Exactly the same would be 
true if, in certain occupations requiring brute strength (such as steel 
smelting) the workers were classified irrespective of sex, according to 
whether they were over or below five-feet-five in height. or nine stone 
in weight. 


Moreover, if wo ior industrially, and, in a given oc- 


cupation, for example, the work of three women is in general 
only equal to the work of two men, Mrs. Webb sees here not an 
argument for a lower occupational rs for women but an argu- 
ment for the employ 


It is clearly unecon 11 for the community to exact the efforts 
and sacrifices of three women for output which could be produced by 
the efforts and sacrifices of two men. Hence there is no public ad- 
vantage but actually a r national loss in bribing the employer by 
permitting him to pay er wages, or to make special deductions 
from the occupational ra o get his work done by workers indus- 
trially less efficient her women or men—as long as many more 
efficient workers for the task required are available. 

Mrs. Webb’s unassailable logic could not convince her col- 
leagues because the q ns of women’s employment are not now 
and, in any near future, will not be decided by weight of argu- 
ment. They will be decided by weight of tradition, social pre- 
judices, and expediency in the narrow sense. But Mrs. Webb has 
made so brilliant a s ment of the case for the abolition of 
“women’s rates” that her report should have great value as an 
educational document, and it is hoped that the recently issued 
cheap reprint’ of it will find its way to this country. 

Justice cannot be done within the limits of a review to the valu- 
able collection of material in the report and in the appendices con- 
taining the summaries of evidence. 


Especial mention must be 
made, however, of the evidence submitted by six English econo- 
mists, Professors Cannan, Pigou, Bowley, and Gonner, Mr. Henry 
Clay, and Mr. J. H. Jones. Professor Cannan’s characteristically 
pungent statement follows the main lines of his analysis of the 
subject of women’s work in Wealth (1913); but, fortunately for 
the reader, he expands delightfully his earlier statement. 


Epiru ABsorr. 
The Universit y of Chicago. 


1 The Wages of Men a ymen: Should They be Equal? by Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, published by the Fabian So y and by Allen and Unwin Ltd., pp. 79. 
A reprint of the Mino teport, with an introduction by Mrs. Webb. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Atrorp, L. P. The status of industrial relations. (New York: 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 West 39th St. 1920. 
Pp. 39.) 


Basson, R. W. IW. B. Wilson and the Department of Labor. (New 
York: Brentano’s. 1919. Pp. 276. $2.) 

From interviews with Mr, Wilson and his co-workers the author 
has prepared a sympathetic sketch of the first representative of 
organized labor to attain a cabinet position. Mr. Wilson's life is 
followed from his boyhood in Scotland; his early coming to Ameri- 
ca, work in a cobbler’s shop, in coal mines, and on railroads; the 
six years in Congress, the creation of the Department of Labor, 
and Mr. Wilson’s appointment as the first Secretary. There are 
abundant quotations from Mr. Wilson’s writings and reports. 


Basset, W. R. When the workmen help you manage. (New York: 
Century Co. 1920. Pp. vi, 266. $2.) 


BroomrieLp, D. Selected articles on modern industrial movements. 
(New York: H. W. Wilson. 1919. Pp. 377. $1.80.) 

The articles are grouped under Workers’ coéperative movement ; 
Syndicalism, industrial unionism, and the I. W. W.; Shop stewards; 
Scientific management; Guild socialism; Management sharing; 
Bolshevism; Labor parties; and Industrial reconstruction programs. 
There is a bibliography of twelve pages with a serviceable index. 


Brooks, J. G. Labor’s challenge to the social order; democracy its 
own critic and educator. (New York: Macmillan. 1920. $2.25.) 

Braver, T. Das Recht auf Arbeit. (Jena: Fischer. 1919. Pp. 52. 
3 M.) 


Buttock, E. D. and Jounson, J. E. Employment of women. De- 
baters’ handbook series. Second and enlarged edition. (New 
York: H. W. Wilson. 1920. Pp. 214. $1.25.) 

Contains 27 pages of bibliographies; 50 pages of supplementary 
material are added for this new edition, originally published in 
1911. 


Carson, J.O. International laws of trade unions; laws of injunctions, 
picketing, boycotts and conspiracies as found in labor cases, with 
leading illustrative cases. (Indianapolis: Author. 1919. Pp. 658.) 


Crank, N. M. Common sense in labor management. (New York: 
Harper. 1919. Pp. 218. $4.) 


Corvin, F. H. Labor turnover, loyalty and output. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1919. Pp. 152. $1.50.) 

For the reader who is entirely unfamiliar with present-day de- 
velopments in industrial relations, the book will afford a valuable, 
though by no means comprehensive, introduction. Its subtitle is 
“a consideration of the trend of the times as shown by the results 
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of war activities in 1 chine shops and elsewhere.” It gives a 
brief survey of th discussed “human element,” securing in- 
terest in quality of put, and recent developments in shop in- 
struction, and conclud with brief chapters on the employment 
manager, the latest ideas of leading men, and collective bargaining, 


in which last chapter dealing with the union is recommended and 


a plan for profit sharing suggested. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading, as little attention is 
given directly to labor turnover, and no discussion of methods of 
measuring it. TI 1jor portion of the book is devoted to two 
chapters on indust1 1ining, which are valuable because they are 
written from the st point of a technical engineer as well as that 
of industrial relations. A considerable part of the remainder of the 
book consists of ext xtracts from the writings of Mr. R. B. 
Wolf and other writers. The book is well illustrated—almost too 
well, in fact, as t reader cannot help but wonder whether the 
illustrations are really typical of training conditions in the shop. 

Incidentally, the iewer doubts whether Mr. Colvin’s explana- 
tion of the causes of the abandonment of apprenticeship (p. 6) is 
correct. A. B. Wotre. 


Commons, J. R, trial goodwill. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1919. Pp. 213. ) 
Though in part a plea for a type of management which attains 


its ends through winning and holding the goodwill of employees, the 
book is more than t!] [he author discusses briefly most of the 
phases of the labor problem: theories of labor, security, solidarity, 
insurance, health, democracy, shop education, loyalty, personality, 
functions of unions and legislation, industrial cycles, and related 
topics. The chapters are of unequal merit. Those on goodwill, 
the shop, loyalty and personality, strike the reviewer as very sug- 
gestive of new developments in management, while the chapter on 
democracy is in many respects disappointing. 

The following excerpts indicate the trend of the author’s ideas 
better than could a general statement. “But goodwill is reciprocity. 
It is not government at all but mutual concession. It yields as 
much to the prejudices and passions, to the conservatism and even 
suspicions of patrons, as it does to scientific knowledge of what is 
good for them. Goodwill is not necessarily a virtuous will or a lov- 
ing will, it is a beneficial reciprocity of wills, and whether there is 
really a benefit or really a reciprocity, is a matter of opinion and 
mutual good feeling as much as a matter of science. . . . It is that 
unknown factor pervading the business as a whole, which cannot be 
broken up and measured off in motions and parts of motion, for it is 
not science but personality. . . . It is the corporate character of 
goodwill that makes its value uncertain and problematical. A cor- 
poration is said to have no soul. But goodwill is its soul. A cor- 
poration owns its goodwill, and the value of goodwill is reflected in 
its stocks and bonds Industrial goodwill is a valuable asset like 
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commercial goodwill and good credit, and becomes so, more and more 
in proportion as laborers acquire more liberty, power, intelligence 
and more inclination to assert their liberties.” 

Artuur E. Swanson. 


Danty-Larrance, L. Comment établir les salaires de demain? Avan- 
tages et fonctionnement d’un systéme de salaires a primes d’activite. 
(Paris: Dunod & Pinat. 1919. Pp. 64.) 

and Frieisner. T'he human factor in industry. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1920. $3.) 


Faust, L. Plain truths about the industrial problems. (Rockford, 
Ill.: Mechanics’ Machine Co. 1919. Pp. 75. 25c.) 


Fay, A. H. Accidents at metallurgical works in the United States 
during the calendar year 1918. (Washington: Bureau of Mines. 
1920. Pp. 23.) 


Gearuart, E, B. List of references on workshop committees. (Bos- 
ton: Special Libraries, Oct., 1919. Pp. 5.) 

Gompers, S. Labor and the common welfare. (New York: Dutton. 
1919. Pp. ix, 306. $3.) 

The editor, Mr. Hayes Robbins, has brought together extracts 
from Mr. Gompers’ articles and addresses made during the past 
thirty-five years and grouped them in chapters, as follows: The 
philosophy of trade unionism; Labor and the community; Labor 
and the law; Labor's stand on public issues; The political policy of 
organized labor; Labor’s place in modern progress; Organized 
labor’s challenge to socialism and revolution; Labor in the war for 
democracy and liberty. 

Hamon, A. Le mouvement ouvrier en Grande Bretagne. (Paris: 
Librairie du Parti Socialiste et de | Humanité. 1919. 1.25 fr.) 
Hartmann, G. Fiinfzig Jahre deutsche Gewerkvereine (Hirsch- 

Duncker). (Jena: Fischer. 1918. Pp. 32. 1.20 M.) 

Lapp, M. B. List of references on the right to strike. (Boston: 
Special Libraries. 1919. Pp. 16.) 

Price, E. M. Changes in the industrial occupations of women in the 
environment of Montreal during the period of the war, 1914-1918. 
(Montreal: Canadian Reconstruction Association. 1919. Pp. 86.) 

Presents a personal investigation into the changes brought about 
by the war in the industrial activity of Montreal. Chapter 1 gives 
details in regard to eight munition plants; chapter 2, investigation 
of railway shops; chapter 3, factories; chapter 4, wholesale houses; 
chapter 5, departmental stores and miscellaneous enterprises; chap- 
ter 6, banks. Attention is given to comparative wages of men and 


women workers, sources of labor supply, and proportion of mar- 
ried women. 


Reape, W. H. V. The revolt of labour against civilization. (New 
York: Longmans. 1919. Pp. 80. $1.) 
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ings of the national conference held under the auspices of the So- 
ciety of Industrial Engineers. (New York. 1920. Pp. 197.) 


Report of proceedings of the thirty-ninth annual convention held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 9 to 23, 1919. (Washington: American 
Federation of Labor. 1919. Pp. 491.) 


Wages in various industries. A summary of wage movements during 
the war. (Washington: Bureau of Applied Economics. 1919. 
Pp. 62.) 

A works council manual. Research report no. 26. (Boston: National 
Industrial Conference Board. 1920. Pp. 32.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
NEW BOOKS 
Breese, D. E. Retail credits and collections. (New York: Harper. 
1919. Pp. 248. $1.50.) 

This is one of the volumes of Harper’s Retail Business Series 
and is intended to be a “brief working-manual for retailers.” The 
book will be of much more value to a merchant in search of a com- 
pendium of useful information and practical suggestions with regard 
to credits and collections than to the economist in search of a care- 
fully wrought scientific analysis of the subject. The opening chap- 
ter is given over to arguments—some of which are not altogether 
convincing—against doing a “strictly cash business.’’ Then follow 
a treatment of the problems arising out of selling goods on credit 
and the determination of credit and collection policies. Parts II 
and III of the book deal respectively with the organization and pro- 
cedure of the credit office and part IV with the collection of ac- 
counts. Since the author is much more concerned with the “how” 
than the “why” of his problem, the chapters which comprise these 
portions of the work abound in detailed advice, accompanied by 
illustrations and forms from actual business. 


G. W. Downie. 


Benson, R. State credit and banking during the war and after; a 
suggestion for a central institution to provide means for after-war 
development by enabling holders of government securities to borrow 
thereon, (New York: Macmillan. 1920. Pp. 57.) 


Bryer, W. C. and others. Workingmen’s standard of living in Phila- 
delphia. A report by the Bureau of Municipal Research of Phila- 
delphia. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. Pp. x, 125. $2.25.) 

In order to make possible a scientific adjustment of the wages of 
the unskilled employees of Philadelphia, the Bureau of Municipal 
Research undertook the determination of a “fair standard of living” 
for workingmen. An intensive investigation of the details of ex- 
penditures by 260 Philadelphia industrial families resulted in the 
establishment of a “goods” standard. 
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This standard includes a typical house and enough coal and gas 
to heat and light it, a dietary yielding 3150 calories per man per 
day, a year’s supply of clothing for the normal family, 708 street 
car fares, and certain supplies and services for cleaning. This list 
of ‘specified’ requirements can be taken into the market any day 
for price quotation ['o the sum thus obtained 21 per cent is added 
to cover health, recreation, education, and incidentals. Thus the 
money cost of the fa tandard can be traced from month to month. 
In the fall of 1918 this « was set at $1636.79. 

The authors recommend: (1) that Philadelphia through a proper 
committee regularly ascertain the cost of a fair standard of living 
just before budget making time; (2) that no manual worker above 
apprentice grade be paid less than this cost; (3) that the goods 
standard be revised quinquennially; and (4) that similar standards 
be devised for adjusting the pay of members of other occupational 
groups. 

This study bears every evidence of careful compilation and of 
good judgment e tables are well designed, the charts are il- 
luminating, and th pecifications for the “goods” standard are 
reasonable and practicable. The only regret is that a book fur- 
nishing a goods standard of living should have been published at 
the close of 1919 with the money expression of that standard in 
terms of 1918 pr 

F, A, SrreiGHTorFF. 


Brannan, J. D., editor. The negotiable instruments law, annotated 


with references to English bills of exchange act and with the cases 
under the negot struments law and the bills of exchange act 
and comments the) Third edition, revised. (Cincinnati: W. 
H. Anderson C 191! Pp. lxviii, 622.) 


Buneae, A. E. The coefficient of money correction. The use of index 


numbers in th ition of fluctuations in the purchasing 


power of money Buenos Aires: Author. 1920. Pp. 22.) 


Cuarer, Z.. Jr. ¢ negotiable instruments, supplementary to 


Ames’s cases on | d notes. (Cambridge, Mass.: Z. Chafee, Jr. 
1919. Pp. 106. 


ComBar. Banques et opérations de banque. Vol. I, Opérations de 
banque. Second editio Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1919.) 

Compat. Les effets d ymmerce. Second edition. 
Levrault. 1919 


(Paris: Berger- 


GuentTHER, A. Ki und -preise und ihre Einwirkung auf 


Kaufkraft und Lebenskosten. (Jena: Fischer. 1919. Pp. iv, 86. 
3 M.) 
Hartrietp, J. W. LHHartfield’s sterling conversion tables, sterling into 
American curren nd vice versa. Supplement. (New York: 
Author. 1919. P 
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Hawrtrey, R.G. Currency and credit. (London: Longmans. 1919. 
Pp. vii, 393. $5.) 


Kimpatt, I. Thrift in France; its bearing upon reconstruction and 
what we can learn from it. (New York: La France, 220 W. 42d St. 
1919. Pp. 16.) 


Kinxsrive, F. B. and Sterrett, J. E. The modern trust company. 
New edition, revised. (New York: Macmillan. 1920. $6.) 


Knisps, G. H. Prices, purchasing-power of money, wages, trade 
unions, unemployment, and general industrial conditions, 1918. 
(Melbourne: Bureau of Census & Statistics. 1919. Pp. 268. 
2s. 6d.) 

Contains graphs showing purchasing power of money for food 
and groceries, and rent in different cities; tables giving index num- 
bers for rents; a map showing relative cost of food and house rent 
in relation to distribution of population; and curves of wage index- 
numbers. Section XVII summarizes international labor statistics. 
An elaborate appendix discusses price indexes, their nature and 
limitations, the technique of computing them, and their application 
in ascertaining the purchasing power of money. 


Knirrin, W. H. The practical work of a bank. Fifth edition, re- 
vised. (New York: Bankers Pub. Co. 1919. Pp. xi, 604.) 

LaverGNne, B. La Banque d’Algérie. Son activité. (Paris: Tenin. 
1920. fr.) 


Lorenzen, E. G. The conflict of laws relating to bills and notes. 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. 337.) 

McCares, W. F. Present and past banking in Mezico. (New York: 
Harper. 1920. $2.) 

Meyer, C. A. Mercantile credits and collections. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1919. Pp. xx, 302. $3.50.) 

A practical credit man has written this book for credit men and 
others who have a practical interest in the subject of credits and 
collections. He has succeeded in laying down practical working 
policies without burdening his treatment with laborious detail. In 
part I he presents, first, what he considers the underlying prin- 
ciples of credit and credit granting and, second, the collection and 
interpretation of credit information. Part II deals with mercan- 
tile collections including the functions of a good collector, the most 
approved methods of making collections, and the operation of the 
bankruptcy law. So important does he consider the last-named 
topic to the credit man that he has given over the whole of part 
III to the text of the federal bankruptcy act. The appendix con- 
tains a summary of the requirements of each state with respect to 
conditional sales contracts together with sample forms of these in- 
struments. Although the work is thus intended to be a practical 
handbook for business men, it contains much material that will be 
of use to the teacher of merchandising. G, W. D. 
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Orrotencui, C. Calcolo del indice ponderato dei prezzi all’ingrosso 
in Italia dal 1910 19 (Rome: Athenaeum. 1920.) 


Park, O. A. Annotated banking laws of Georgia. (Atlanta: Harri- 
son Co., 4 E. Hunter St 1920. $6.) 


Srepuincer, L. Wert und Geld. Grundziige einer Wirtschaftslehre. 
(Tiibingen: Mohr. 1918. 9 M.) 


Venn, T. J. U.S. three dollar gold pieces, large U. S. cents, U. S. 
half cents, U. S. bronze two-cent pieces. (Chicago: R. Thomas. 
1919.) 


Warsure, P. M. Fiscal and currency standards as the future meas- 
ure of the credit of nations. Address before Second Pan-American 
Financial Conferen January 22, 1920. (New York: Author. 
1920. Pp. 23.) 

Whitaker, A. C., reign exchange. (New York: Appleton. 1919. 
Pp. xiv, 646. $5 

The subject of foreign exchange is dealt with in the narrower, 
and at the same time, conventional sense, as meaning the commer- 
cial paper and other financial media of international trade or the 
checks, drafts, bills and specie utilized therein. The author has 
successfully combined a practical business manual and a treatise in 
political economy \s a technical dissertation on the exchanges 
pure and simple the book will be of interest to bankers, exchange 
traders, money brokers, and the like. As an economic treatise on 
the principles of foreign exchange it will unfold to the general stu- 
dent, who has to begin the subject with its very alphabet, so to 
speak, the intricacies involved in the problem of international means 
of payment. 

To explain the operations of foreign exchanges in a simple man- 
ner is not easy and the erratic movements of rates brought on by the 
war has not been conducive to greater simplicity of the task. That 
the author has been able to organize his material so as to present 
concretely and concisely the theory and practice of an always diffi- 
cult subject is especially gratifying. 

In the first four chapters a comprehensive foundation is laid for 
the remainder of the book. There are taken up here such matters 
as financial instruments for effecting payments, negotiability of com- 
mercial paper, computations involving discount and interest, and 
the general subject of commercial banking. Chapters V to XXI 
inclusive deal respectively with the rates of exchange, the docu- 
mentary trade bill, the bank credit and letter of credit, foreign 
money market factors, the purchase of bills for direct credit to the 
foreign balance, dealings of a more involved character, invest- 
ment in exchange, borrowing by means of exchange, speculation in 
exchange, arbitrage, coinage laws and exchange rates, mint price 
and market price of gold, standard money, representative money, 
monetary systems of the leading nations, specie shipments, and the 
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theory of the exchange rates. There is also an addendum which 
discusses the question of dollar exchange. 

This volume is probably in many ways the most satisfactory that 
has appeared up to the present time on foreign exchange. By al- 
lowing himself over 600 pages the author has been able to treat 
thoroughly many points that necessarily could not be given proper 
consideration in a work of much smaller size. However, he prop- 
erly recognizes that no single book can completely cover from all 
angles such complex matter as foreign exchange. But much credit 
should be given him for guiding the reader far along the thorny 
pathway of international exchange. M. J. Suverve. 


Wyman, A. Can the dollar come back? (New York: National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 30 Church St. 1920. Pp. 22.) 


York, T. Foreign exchange, theory and practice. (New York: Ro- 
nald. 1920. Pp. 182. $2.50.) 


An analysis of the high cost of living problem. (Washington: H. N. 
Shenton, Reconstruction Research Division, U. S. Council of Na- 
tional Defense. 1920. Pp. 23.) 


Bank and public holidays throughout the world. (New York: Guar- 
anty Trust Co. 1920. Pp. 173.) 


The cost of living among wage-earners, Lawrence, Mass., November, 
1919, Research report no. 24. (Boston: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 1920. Pp. vii, 21.) 


Federal reserve act as amended to December 24, 1919. (New York: 
National Bank of Commerce. 1920. Pp. 85.) 


Federal reserve act as amended, with regulations. (New York: Irv- 
ing National Bank. 1920. Pp. 95.) 


Food prices. Transactions of the Commonwealth Club of California. 
(San Francisco: The Secretary, 153 Kearny St. 1920. Pp. 40.) 


Foreign financing under the Edge act. (New York: Guaranty Trust 
Co. 1920. Pp. 40.) 


The gold situation. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1920. Pp. 6.) 


How business with foreign countries is financed. (New York: Guar- 
anty Trust Co. 1920. Pp. 55.) 


Operations of the postal savings system, balance sheet and various 
papers giving detailed information in respect to operation during 
fiscal year 1919. H. Doc. 460. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919 
Pp. 44.) 


Our vanishing gold reserve. Graphic presentation of vital financial 
facts. (Washington: American Mining Congress. 1920. Pp. 27.) 
Contains a paper by George FE. Roberts on “‘Present condition of 

the gold-mining industry, a matter of public concern” and one by 
John Clausen on “Gold excise and premium proposal free from 
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monetary entanglements Tables and charts, with text, illustrate: 
the gold stock of the United States; expansion of federal reserve 
note circulation; relation of federal reserve net deposits to note 
liability ; imports and exports of gold; gold production of the world; 


increased cost of gold-mining supplies; and gold consumption in 
manufactures and arts 

Prices and wages in India. Thirty-fourth issue. (Calcutta. 1919. 
Pp. v, 278. 2 Rs. or 3s.) 

Proceedings of the fortieth annual meeting of Building Association 


League of Illinois. (Chicago: Am, Bldg. Assoc. News Co. 1919. 
Pp. 132.) 

Review of the silver situation for 1919. (New York: Handy & Har- 
man. 1920. Pp. 21 

Three graphic tables showing the course of exchange between Rotter- 
dam on the one hand and London, Paris, and Berlin on the other, 
from 1913 to December 31, 1919, (Rotterdam: Gebroeders Chabot. 
1920.) 

Trust companies of the United States. 1919 edition. (New York: 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co. 1920. Pp. 587.) 

This is the seventeenth annual compilation of the returns of trust 


companies, embracing 2173 institutions. Reserves show a gain for 
the year of nearly 19 per cent. The returns are listed by states and 
cities, and give the balance sheets, dividend rates, and quotations of 


company stock, 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


Income Tax Procedure, 1920. By Roserr H. Montcomery. 
(New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1920. Pp. xii, 
1,282. $6.00.) 

Excess Profits Tar Procedure. By Roserrt H. Montcomery. 
(New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1920. Pp. v, 
351. $3.00.) 

Montgomery’s Income Tax Procedure for 1918 and that for 
1919 were reviewed at length in preceding issues of the AMERICAN 
Economic Review.’ Yet the two new volumes for 1920 must also 
receive attention. Indeed, when we contemplate the many weak- 
nesses of the income tax law, necessitating new interpretations and 
ultimate amendment, or look over the mass of new regulations and 
rulings which are issued every year, we may confidently expect a 
new and much revised manual to appear each year for some years 
to come. There are millions of tax returns on file which have not 
yet been examined and millions more are being filed each year. 

1 Vol. VIII, p. 380; vol. IX, pp. 354, 604, 
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The examination of these returns will bring a constant stream of 
new rulings. 

Although we did not have a new tax law this year there are 
abundant changes in the law nevertheless. The 1918 law, as it 
was called, although it was not passed until 1919, was enacted so 
late and so close to the time for filing tax returns last year that 
the regulations hurriedly gotten out to meet the urgent demands 
of taxpayers were far from final and complete. In addition, the 
four older brothers of the law, the tax laws of 1909, 1913, 1916 
and 1917, are all very much alive as shown by their constant 
capacity to get into mischief. The interpretation of all these 
laws by the courts and by the department and their application 
to new cases amount almost to a new body of law since last year. 

Since the income tax and its wicked partner the excess profits 
tax depend upon self-assessment, almost entirely, the taxpayer 
has great need of such a manual as the one before us. The tax- 
payer is almost sure to go wrong anyway in writing out his own 
tax warrant, but with the help of Montgomery he will feel safer 
than he otherwise would. Probably most taxpayers, not having 
heard from their returns filed in years past, are resting happily 
in the thought that “silence gives consent.” If so, they may re- 
ceive a rude awakening. The returns of 1917 incomes are not all 
examined yet. To be sure, a large part of the returns may never 
be examined; for out of 4,125,000 returns filed for 1918 incomes 
3,500,000 are to be left in the hands of the local collectors, where 
they may possibly stay undisturbed forever, although they may be 
overhauled at any time. Yet with 625,000 returns of that year 
to be examined, many of which will open new questions, a great 
many taxpayers are concerned to learn all they can of the law. 

The new work is much fuller than its predecessors, and yet much 
of the general historical material is cut out. It is, if anything, 
more concise and straightforward than before. It speaks to the 
bookkeeper and accountant in more positive terms and with less 
argument. The unavoidable references to “former procedure” are 
now in footnotes and are less annoying than they were in last 
year’s issue. 

In anticipation of the speedy repeal of the excess profits tax, 
all matters relating specifically to that tax are placed in a sepa- 
rate volume. It is hard to see why this expectation should not 
come true. As a permanent tax the excess profits tax sins glar- 
ingly against each and all of Adam Smith’s famous canons of tax- 
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ation. (1) It i uniform. (2) It is arbitrary. (3) It is 
most inconvenient i (4) It does take or keep more money 
out of the pockets the people than it brings into the treasury, 
As a tax for one 4 evied without notice on war profits of a 
preceding year such a tax has some merits. But as a permanent 
tax or even as a twice repeated tax an excess profits tax is with- 
out social or fiscal justification. Even as a one-year war expe- 
dient it must, to succeed, be sprung like the old countryside sur- 
prise party, before the victims have time to dress for it. Its 
fundamental concept is that it falls on the abnormal. Yet who 
can define the normal? Congress has said in effect that 8 per cent 
of invested capital is a normal fair return, and has defined invested 
capital as the amount of money put into a business. To take a 
somewhat extrem , any one familiar with the oil fields knows 
that the normal return for putting $100,000 into a hole in the 
ground is anywhere | much less than nothing up to many mil- 
lions of dollars. ‘I inces that it would be exactly $8,000 are 
mighty small in that wide range of possibilities. By much persua- 
sion Congress was led to see that gold mining with a fixed price of 
$20.66 an ounce for its product could never make an abnormal or 
excessive profit no matter how rich a strike was made. Congress 


also allowed a mining prospector or oil wildcatter to have his suc- 


cessful find valued a it date of discovery. This cut loose from 


money spent and valued invested capital as it should be valued, 
that is, according to the earnings. It is not what you put into a 
business that determines the profit, but it is the profit that de- 
termines the value of what you put in, In this law the cart is 
always before the horse and the shadow is expected to cast the 
substance. As a matter of fact, too, every taxpayer who worked 
out his accounts according to the logic of the law and the regula- 
tions could so adjust his claims for obsolescence, depletion, and 
amortization that he would come out exactly at the legal normal 
profit or very close thereto and have no tax or a small one to pay. 
Only by keeping the mass of taxpayers in ignorance of the logic 
of the law was it possible to get the large revenues obtained. As 
Montgomery points out in his preface to the volume on Excess 
Profits Tax Procedure, some taxpayers get relief which others 
entitled thereto do not get through their own ignorance. 


A thing that is abnormal is so because it defies logic, and since 
problems can be solved only by logical processes Montgomery is 
right when he says: “I know the excess profits tax problems are 
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insoluble.” The Secretary of the Treasury said in December, 
1919, that the tax “is added to the cost of production” and 
shifted. Little as we really know about the shifting and inci- 
dence of taxation we do know that an unequal tax is likely to be 
shifted and that a tax which it is expected will be soon repealed, if 
also unequal, is almost sure to be shifted. ‘That increase in pro- 
duction tends to stop just at the point where the tax would other- 
wise be incurred is a common observation. 

The chief change in the excess profits tax is the removal of the 
“war profits” part so-called, or bracket three, and the reduction 
in the rates of the first two brackets. his is a simplification for 
which taxpayers are distinctly grateful. 

Returning to the income tax volume, we find the manual rear- 
ranged in what may be a more permanent form unless the income 
tax law be completely amended. Such an amendment we can 
hardly expect nor is a complete one necessary. Where the law is 
most deficient is in the administrative procedure. There is no 
official assessment, and no assessment roll whatever. There is no 
review of assessments. Spies and inspectors with most of the ob- 
noxious powers of the notorious tax inquisitors make nearly all 
the assessment and do most of the reviewing that is done, with 
occasional appeals to Washington, a recourse available to the 
most wealthy. ‘Taxes are paid on self-assessment on an individual 
warrant written out by the taxpayer himself on a scrap of paper 
called a “form for return.” There is no way of knowing whether 
the collector puts the return in the waste basket and the money 
in his pocket, or files the return to gather dust on his shelves and 
sends the money to Washington. The system is a marvelous test 
of the collectors’ honesty. The inevitable scandal of fake taxes 
and misappropriation has not yet broken out. 

Another defect in the law is the failure to establish a proper 
system of refunds and abatements for excessive taxes collected, 
commented on in the Amertcan Economic Review, in the De- 
cember, 1919, issue (p. 771). 

Montgomery still rides his hobby of a sharper differentiation be- 
tween earned and unearned incomes. The drop in the normal rate 
for individual to 8 per cent while that on dividends only dropped 
to 10 per cent is in accord with his idea. But he seems to under- 
estimate entirely the fact that our tax system, taken as a whole, 
makes a bigger difference between earned and unearned incomes 
than is made in any other country except possibly Canada. For, 
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almost all the state and local taxes fall on the sources of un- 
earned income and their burden is several times larger than the 
income tax itself. His suggestion that the real estate tax be re- 


formed (reduced) overlooks the importance of local functions, 


The schools, for example, need more, not less, money. His recom- 
mendation of a system of averaging several years’ incomes to 


lessen the extreme fluctuation of the tax, a system now indirectly 


applied to farmers though to a very small extent, is excellent. 

Our tax is a tax on “gains and profits” as well as on income, 
and the difficulties involved where capital value increments are to 
be taxed have | idmirably discussed in the book. In this re- 
spect the author anticipated the stock dividend decision. 

The new rulings and regulations turn on fine distinctions and 
would require for tl explanation or even statement here, far 
more space thai properly accorded to a review. For thei the 
reader must consult the volume itself, 

The new edition contains the New York income tax law with 
full details. It irgued that this is more than a local issue be- 
cause Many non-residents, corporations and others, are affected 
and because other states may be interested in similar legislation. 
But, while all that warrants a manual about the New York tax 
law, it hardly affects the man who wants only the federal and must 
therefore buy 117 pages of costly paper and print on the New 
York law or one who wants the New York law and to get it must 
buy over 1100 pages on the federal law. 

The reprinting in full of the tax forms or blanks in the appen- 
dix is an extrem iseful feature. ‘These forms when loose are 
hard to handle and keep in order and yet one needs frequently 
to refer to them. ‘The annoying complexity of the forms neces- 
sitated unfortunately the use of very fine print in the reproduction. 


The department tries to discourage the taxpayer from seeking 
outside assistance by printing in the worksheet: “If you need as- 
sistance go to a deputy collector or to the collector’s office. But 
first reac instructions.”” We might add to that the advice to read 
Montgomery. 

Cart C, PLEenn. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Apvams, R. Tazation in Nevada. A history. (Reno: Nevada His- 
torical Society. 191 Pp. xiii, 199.) 
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Bocart, E. L. Direct and indirect costs of the great world war. Pre- 
liminary economic studies of the war, no. 24. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Division of Economics and History. (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. 338.) 

This is an encyclopedic volume covering the experience of Great 
Britain and her colonies; France; Russia; Italy; Belgium; Rou- 
mania; Germany; Austria-Hungary; Turkey; Bulgaria; Japan; 
and the United States. Final chapters summarize direct costs and 
indirect costs. The grand total of cost is placed at $338 billion dol- 
lars. The operations of each year are summarized in order. The 
author recognizes the provisional character of all estimates which 
are subject to correction, but is to be congratulated upon his 
promptly sharing with others the results of his exhaustive investi- 
gation. There is a topical bibliography of 30 pages with a de- 
tailed index. The study includes the operations of the financial 
year ending in 1919. 


Burret, J. Du _ régionalisme au nationalisme financier. (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 1920. 3.50 fr.) 


CuEéraDAME, A, Comment éviter les impéts mortels. (Paris: Librai- 
rie de la Pensée francaise. 1920. 4 fr.) 


CLeveLANnD, F, A. and Buck, A. E. The budget and responsible gov- 
ernment. (New York: Macmillan. 1920. $2.50.) 


Dausset, L. Rapport général sur le projet de budget supplémentaire 
de 1918 et le projet de budget de la ville de Paris pour 1919. 
(Paris: Imprimerie Municipale. 1920. Pp. 590.) 


Dewina, A. S. The financial policy of corporations. (New York: 
Ronald. 1920. Pp. 316.) 


Frey, M. F. Needed reform in the present federal tax laws. (New 
York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1920. Pp. 19.) 


Gieason, L. B. and Ors, A. A treatise on the law of inheritance tax- 
ation, with practice and forms. Second edition. (Albany: Bender. 
1919. Pp. 1138. $10.) 


Gorriies, L. R. Financial status of belligerents. (New York: Bank- 
ers Trust Co. 1920. Pp. 51.) 

Guuck, L. H. The evolution of a budget in Massachusetts, 1691- 
1919. (New York: Macmillan. 1920. $2.50.) 

Hvane, F.-H. Public debts in China. Columbia University studies 
in history, economics, and public law, vol. LXXXV, no. 2. (New 
York: Longmans. 1919. Pp. 105. $1.) 


Jizz, G. L’impot extraordinaire sur le capital comme moyen de liqui- 
der les charges financiéres de la guerre. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 
1920. 7.50 fr.) 

Kaun, O. H. Two years of faulty taxation, and the results. (New 
York: Author, 52 William St. 1920. Pp. 52.) 
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Seventy points on the income tax. (New York: Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank. 1920. Pp. 30.) 


Ownership certificates under the federal income tax law including re- 
turns of information and withholding. (New York: Guaranty Trust 
Co. 1920. Pp. 55.) 

Report of the Congressional Joint Commission on Reclassification of 
Salaries. 66 Cong. 2 Sess., H. Doc. No. 686. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1920. Pp. 884.) 

Royal Commission on the Income Tax. Sixth instalment of evidence, 


with appendices. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1920. 2s. 
6d.) 


Population and Migration 


NEW BOOKS 
Davis, P. Immigration and Americanization. Selected readings. 
(Boston: Ginn. 1920. Pp. xii, 770. $4.) 
Dérninc, C. Die Bevilkerungsbewequng im Weltkriege. (Kopen- 
hagen: Bulletin der Studiengesellschaft fiir sociale Folgen des 
Krieges. 1919.) 


Seton-Wartson, R. W. Europe in the melting-pot. (London: Mac- 
millan. 1920. 4s. 6d.) 


Brief in favor of the numerical limitation bill. (Boston: Immigra- 
tion Restriction League, 11 Pemberton Sq. 1920. Pp. 6.) 

Immigration figures for 1919. Comparison of the fiscal years ending 
June 80, 1918 and 1919. (Boston: Immigration Restriction League. 
1920. Pp. 4.) 


Immigration arguments. (New York: National Liberal Immigration 
League, P. O. Box 1261. 1920.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 


NEW BOOKS 


Anet, G. L’action de VEtat contre Valcoolisme. (Paris: Riviere. 
1920. 4.50 fr.) 


Aronovici, C. Housing and the housing problem. The national 
science series. (Chicago: McClurg. 1920. Pp. 160. 75c.) 

Cuancettor, W. E. Educational sociology. (New York: Century. 
1920. Pp. 422. $2.25.) 

Corrin, H. S. A more Christian industrial order. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1920. $1.) 


Corr, H. C. Education for democracy. (New York: Macmillan. 
1920. $2.) 
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Doo.tey, W. H. P» ples and methods of industrial education. For 


use in teacher training sses. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1920. 
Pp. xi, 257. $1.60 
Contains chapters on the educational needs of trades and indus- 


tries, types and organization of industrial schools and shops, and 
manual training. Nearly 50 pages are devoted to course schemes. 
Stress is laid upon the training of teachers for this special work. 
Each chapter concludes with questions for discussion and reference 
lists. 


DowpatL, H.C. Lo deve lo} ment law. A survey of the powers of 
local authorities nm? yard to housing, roads, lands, buildings and 
town planning. London: Unwin. 1920. 10s. 6d.) 

Ex.twoop, C. A. Sociology and modern social problems. New edition. 
(New York: Am. Bk. Co. 1920. Pp. 416. $1.20.) 


The book was first published in 1910 and was revised in 1913. 
This further revision relates the text to current problems of recon- 
struction, brings statistics down to date, and enlarges the bibliog- 
raphy. 

Fraser, J. A. L. and Evans, P. J. The Welsh housing and develop- 
ment year-book. London: Welsh Housing Assoc. 1920. 1s. 6d.) 


Gavpraitu, A. M. The family and the new democracy; a study in 
social hygiene. Philadelphia: Saunders. 1920. Pp. 388. $2.25.) 

Gantt, H. L. Orgar for work. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. 1919 Pp. v, 113. $1.25.) 

Discusses the pla »f the engineer as an industrial leader; effi- 
ciency and idleness; the economics of democracy; and democracy 
in production, in the shop, and in management. The economic sys- 
tem must be purged of all autocratic practices of whatever kind. 


Hernerinetron, H. J. W. and Murrueap, J. H. Social purpose. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1920.) 

Leacock, S. The unsolved riddle of social justice. (New York: 
John Lane Co. 1920. $1.25.) 

Lewinski-Corwin, E. H. The dispensary situation in New York City. 
Reprinted from the Medical Record. (New York: William Wood 
& Co. 1920. Pp. 21 

Lippman, W. Liberty and the news. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Howe. 1920. Pp. 104 

McMurry, O. L. The teaching of industrial arts in the elementary 
school and junior high school. (New York: Macmillan. 1920.) 

Matruews, B. Essays on vocation. (London: Oxford Univ. Press. 
1920. Pp. 128. 3s. 6d.) 


Mees, C. EF. K. The organization of industrial scientific research. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1920. Pp. 170. $2.) 
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Puetan, J. Readings in rural sociology. (New York: Macmillan. 
1920.) 

Ponte, M. Wohnungsnot und Wohnungsbau in Ostpreussen. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1919. Pp. xii, 250. 18.75 M.) 


Snepven, D. Vocational education. (New York: Macmillan, 1920.) 


Sremver, R. JI punti essenziali della questione sociale. (Rome: 
Bocca. 1920. 3.50 1.) 


Topp, A. J. The scientific spirit and social work, (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1919. Pp. 212. $2.) 


Turts, J. H. The family. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
1919. Pp. 20. 10c.) 


VesLen, T. The place of science in modern civilisation and other 
essays. (New York: Huebsch. 1919. Pp. 509. $3.) 


Warp, H. F. The new social order; principles and programs. (New 
York: Macmillan, 1920. Pp. 384. $2.50.) 


Wactierstein, H, C. The functional relations of fifteen case working 
agencies as shown by a study of 421 individual families and the re- 
port of the Philadelphia intake committee. (Philadelphia: Harper 
Prtg. Co. 1919. Pp. 176.) 


Weeks, E. T. Reconstruction programs; a comparative study of their 
content and of the viewpoints of the issuing organization. (New 
York: Woman’s Press. 1919. Pp. 95.) 


A church year-book of social justice; advent 1919-advent 1920, com- 
piled by the Society of the Companions of the Holy Cross under the 
auspices of the Social Service Commission. (New York: Dutton. 
1919, Pp. xvi, 416.) 


City planning needs of Omaha. (Omaha: City Planning Commission. 
1920. Pp. 41.) 

Commercial education, federal aid, recent developments, retail selling 
education; addresses delivered at the twelfth annual convention of 
the National Society for Vocational Education, St. Louis, Mo., Feb- 


ruary, 1919. (New York: Nat. Soc. for Vocational Educ. 1920. 
Pp. 79.) 


Every child in school. A safeguard against child labor and illiteracy. 
Children’s year follow-up series no. 3. Bureau publication no. 64. 
(Washington: Children’s Bureau. 1920. Pp. 15.) 


Forty-eighth annual report of the Local Government Board, 1918- 
1919. Cmd, 413. (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1920. 1s.) 


Housing schemes submitted to the Ministry of Health by local authori- 
ties and public utility societies up to the 29th of November, 1919. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1920. 9d.) 
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Illegitimacy in | idies from the Helen S. Trounstine 
Foundation, \ G6 Cincinnati, Ohio: The Foundation. 
1919. Pp. 37 

An analysis is the ca of illegitimacy occurring in Cin- 
cinnati during t i June, 1912-September, 1914. The report 
also discusses thi »f cases in the courts and the rehabili- 
tation work do! e local social service agencies. It analyzes 
some of the recent ind contains suggestions for a model 
law on bastardy statistics relate primarily to the occupations, 
ages, and reside t thers and fathers of the illegitimate 

children and to t ility of the children themselves. 


G. B. M. 


Industrial education ests, unit trade schools, general industrial 
schools, shopwo luctive basis, teacher training, state super- 
vision, training a yrading of women workers; addresses de- 
livered at the twel nual convention, St. Louis, February 20-22, 

(New ‘at for Vocational Educ. 1920. Pp. 


venth annual ; the National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools: ports, bibliographies, and discussions: 
Chicago, June, ew ork; Nat. Assoc. of Corp. Schools. 
1920.) 


The new American t ladelphia: Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 
1920. Pp. 248. 
The January 1 f the Annals is devoted to the subject of 


thrift and contai: ipters on Wealth, income and savings; Ameri- 


can farmer’s need for capital; U. S. government bonds as invest- 
ment; Codperatis lit institutions in the United States; Life in- 
surance in its relat thrift; Promotion and practice of thrift in 
foreign countries there is a brief bibliography. 


Proceedings of the Ne nference of Social Work at the forty- 
fifth annual sess 1 in Kansas City, Mo., May, 1918. (Chicago: 
The Conference 2.) 


Report of the Under § tary for Education for the year ended 31st 
December, 1918 ay | welfare. (Cape Town, S. A.: Gov. 
Printers. 1919. 

Chapter 4 contains th mmarized experience of other countries 
dealing with infant ‘tality, care of mothers, housing, play- 
grounds, defective and backward children, children’s courts and 
other agencies for t! re of special classes of children. 

State Americanizatio? part of the state in the reéducation and 
assimilation of t! nt. Education Bureau bull. 77. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Doc 5S 
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Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 
Hooper, G. G. Leasehold insurance. An address delivered before 


the Insurance Society of New York, January 26, 1920. (New 
York: Darby, Hooper & McDaniel. 1920, Pp. 15.) 


Horp, E. F. History and organization of automobile insurance. Ad- 
dress delivered before the Insurance Society of New York. (New 
York: The Society. 1920. Pp. 29.) 


Huresner, 8S. S. Report on status of marine insurance in the United 
States. Including the recommendations of the subcommittee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. 
Pp. 100.) 


StuvENsky, P, Teachers’ pension systems in the United States. A 
critical and descriptive study. (New York: Appleton, 1920, Pp. 
xx, 460. $3.) 


Causes of fire losses sustained during the year 1918, U.S. Rail- 
road Administration, Division of Finance, Fire Loss and Protection 
Section, bull. 13. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 14.) 


Classification of occupations for accident and health insurance, as ap- 
proved by the Standard Manual Committee of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident and liealth Underwriters. Revised to March 1, 
1919. (New York: Spectator Co. 1920. Pp. 73.) 


Court decisions on workmen’s compensation law, June, 1918-December, 
1919. Constitutionality and coverage. (Albany: Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and Information. 1920. Pp. 278.) 


Pensions and insurance. Bulletin of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. (Cambridge, Mass.: H. W. Tyler, Secretary, 
Mass. Inst. Tech. 1920. Pp. 84.) 


Siaty-first annual report of the Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, March, 1920, covering transactions of calendar 
year closing December 31, 1919. (Albany: Supt. Ins. 1920. Pp. 
68.) 


Unemployment insurance bill. Text of the bill together with report by 
the government actuary on the financial provisions of the bill. (Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Office. 1920. Pp. 261. 7d.) 


Workmen’s compensation law with amendments to July, 1919: Ala- 
bama, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
(New York: F. R. Jones, 80 Maiden Lane. 1920. 25c. each.) 
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and Co-operative Enterprises 
NEW BOOKS 


ANTONELLI, | Bolshevik Russia. Translated from the French by 


C, A. Carro1 ew York: A. A. Knopf. 1920. Pp. 307. $2.) 


Baver, O. La n he au socialisme. ‘Translated from the German. 


Parti Socialiste et de !Humanité, 1919. Pp. 


BouckeE, O. F. mits of s 


cialism. (State College, Pa.: Author, 
1920.) 


Brasor, B. I sn s, civilization. (New York: Scribners. 
1920. Pp. 


‘arNoT, R. ‘él ne industriel. (Paris: Payot. 1920. 4.50 fr.) 


‘ATHREIN, V. “Der: ilismus.”” Eine Untersuchung seiner Grund- 
lagen und seiner I hfiihrbarkeit. (Freiburg: Herder. Pp. 504. 
10.40 M.) 


‘arTER, H., editor he limits of state industrial control. A sympo- 
sium on the present situation and how to meet it. (New York: 
Stokes. 1919 , 

A collection of rs in response to a questionnaire of the 
editor. The contributions are grouped under the headings: The 
state views; The views of capital, with subdivisions for shipping, 
mining, various manufacturing industries, banking, and agriculture ; 

Political views views; Socialistic view, represented 
by G. Bernard S bour and industrial views; and Trade 
union view. ‘Taken as a ole, the answers give an interesting 

survey of current 


Dovetas, C. H lemocracy. (London: Palmer. 1920. 


5s.) 


Fay, C. R. per it home and abroad. (London: King. 1920. 
16s. ) 


Goovg, W. T. Bols mat work. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1920. 
2s. 6d.) 

Hirscnsera, M. Bolschewismus. Eine kritische Untersuchung itiber 
die amtlichen Veriffentlichungen der russischen Sowjet-Republik. 
(Leipzig: Dunker & Humblot. 1919. Pp. 107. 2.80 M. ) 

Hosson, S. G. ; al quilds and the state. (London: G. Bell & 
Sons. 1920. id. ) 

Kirxup, T. A primer of socialism. New edition, (London: A. & C. 
Black. 1920. 

LeveRHULME. Profit sharing: its principles and practice. (New 
York: Harper 


LokeRMAN, A. Les Bolchevih oeuvre. (Paris: Riviére. 1920. 
Pp. 137. 4 fr 
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Martin Sarnt-Lton. Syndicalisme ouvrier et syndicalisme agricole. 
(Paris: Payot. 1920. 3.60 fr.) 


OprpENHEIMER, F. Der Ausweg. Notfragen der Zeit. Second edi- 
tion, revised. (Jena: Fischer. 1919. Pp. 74. 8.75 M.) 


Russert, C. E. Bolshevism and the United States. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1919. Pp. 341. $1.50.) 

The bitterness with which Mr. Russell attacks Bolshevism and 
incidentally the American socialist movement, makes it difficult to 
realize that only four years ago he himself was considered seriously 
for the socialist presidential nomination. The style of the book is 
that of the muck-raking period of magazine writing in which the 
author first made his reputation. The author makes no effort to 
maintain a judicial attitude toward the problem of revolutionary 
Russia, using almost as much space for rhetorical denunciation as 
for reasoned argument. However, aside from these temperamental 
defects, the book has many commendable features. There is a very 
good historical sketch of the revolutionary year of 1917 in Russia, 
giving the background of the bolshevik uprising, and the relation 
of bolshevism to the ultra radical movements of western Europe and 
America. He makes it very clear how real is the menace of bol- 
shevism to the present social order. At the same time he shows the 
folly of armed intervention, which can only result in consolidating 
the power of the soviets and making their overthrow by the Russian 
moderates more difficult. In other countries the remedy for bol- 
shevism is not suppression, but the removal of the causes of social 
unrest. G. L. Arner, 


Ryan, J. A. The Church and socialism; and other essays. The so- 
cial justice books. (Washington: The University Press. 1919. 
Pp. 251.) 

A collection of papers that have appeared in various publications 
during the past ten years. Only the first paper relates intimately 
to the title of the book. Other topics discussed are: A living wage; 
The legal minimum wage; Moral aspects of the labor union; The 
moral aspects of speculation; Birth control; and Woman suffrage. 


Sparco, J. Bolshevism. The enemy of political and industrial dem- 
ocracy. (New York: Harper. 1919. Pp. 389. $1.50.) 

The tone of this book is in marked contrast to the bitter intoler- 
ance and manifest unfairness which characterize so much of the 
current literature on this subject. The author is not in any sense 
an apologist for bolshevism, and perhaps does not show the soviet 
régime in as favorable a light as the facts would justify, but on the 
other hand he does not indulge in wild exaggeration of the evils of 
bolshevism, nor does he have any words of commendation for the 
old imperial régime in Russia or for any of the counter-revolutionary 
movements which at the time the book was written were thought by 
so many to be prompted by genuine democratic and patriotic ideals. 
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Mr. Sparg s his case against the Bolsheviki even stronger 
by ignoring the mass of rocity stories reported in the press, there- 
by throwing th: phasis on the undoubted denial of political dem- 
ocracy in soviet Russia as shown by the summary dissolution of the 
constituent as e unfairness of representation in the soviets, 
and the excess power of the commissars. He also points out the 
fatal weakne: f t bolshevik agrarian program, which Lenine 
was obliged to abandon almost at the outset with the resulting chaos 
of unrestricted seizures by the peasants. 

The remedy for bolshevism, however, is the development of a 
far-reaching progra f constructive social democracy which will 
remove “the social oppression, the poverty, and the servitude which 
produce the d ration of soul that drives men to bolshevism.” 


G. L. ARNER. 


Sparco, J. 7 gy of bolshevism. (New York: Harper. 
1919. Pp. 

Perhaps it vortl entioning at the outset that Dr. Spargo 
makes a distinctio tween bolshevism and Marxism, on the one 
hand, and betw s and bolshevism on the other hand. The 
ee ee the author, have aped Marx without really 
understanding phy. Marxism after all was an intellectual 
system designed to vindicate the rights of the masses without deny- 
ing great diff in men, Bolshevism, to quote from the book, 
is a composit the following characteristics: “Exaggerated ego- 
ism, extreme it ce, intellectual vanity, hypercriticism, self- 
indulgence, cra nental and emotional excitement, excessive 
dogmatism, hy} e language, impulsive judgment, emotional 
instability, inter hero-worship, propensity for intrigues and con- 
spiracies, rapid alte m of extremes of exaltation and depres- 
sion, violent contradictions in tenaciously held opinions and beliefs, 
periodic, swift, | unsystematie changes of mental attitude.” 

In other pla the author adds to this list of undesirable traits, 
but it will be n the foregoing that the psychological view- 
point affords but a gloomy picture, whatever our regard for external 
conditions. The b s frankly condemnatory of the bolshevist 
temperament. 

Yet a cure of the distemper is at hand, if we will but avail our- 
selves of it. The means to health is, in a word, justice. ‘There 
is only one force ‘ich can kill Bolshevism, namely, justice.” 
Mere manhood suffrage and a fair wage as hitherto defined will 
not answer. Labor must be allowed a share in the management of 
capital and thus help change our old representative principle. “It 
is probable that t best features of Soviet government will be 
grafted on to the political State.” 


Bolshevism, the is a rule of the mob, though an intellectual tinge 
is added by a few outstanding leaders. It is a proletocracy as 
against an a1 familiar to all of us. The hysteria of bol- 
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shevism will pass, must pass, or else civilization is doomed to 
perish. 

Dr. Spargo’s book is more than a study of states of mind, a fact 
which adds materially to its value, since it must be confessed that 
great socio-economic movements cannot be explained psychologically. 
The survey of conditions and policies in the United States, which 
the author believes aided the Industrial Workers of the World, the 
bolshevists of America, is therefore doubly welcome. 

O. Frep Bovucke. 


TromBert, A. Profit sharing. A general study of the system as in 
actual operation. (London: King. 1920. Pp. 94. 2s. 6d.) 

This is a translation of a report presented to the Congress of 
Bordeaux on behalf of the Society for the Practical Study of Profit- 
Sharing, November 23-24, 1912. It contains a useful resumé of 
undertakings up to that time. 


Waaner, S. Die Sozialisierung der Baubetriebe. (Berlin: Hey- 
manns. 1919. Pp. 56. 4 M.) 


Bolshevik aims and ideals and Russia’s revolt against bolshevism. 

(New York: Macmillan. 1919. Pp. 89. $1.) 
These two articles reprinted from the Round Table, claim to give 

the real truth about the Russian situation as it was early in 1919. 
The first article describes the rise of the soviet government and 
the personalities of its leaders. The second discusses the prospects 
of the military forces opposed to the bolshevik government. The 
writer is strongly anti-bolshevik in his sympathies and expresses 
great faith in the “All-Russian government” of Admiral Kolchak at 
Omsk. G. L. A. 

Coéperation and marketing. (Jefferson City, Mo.: State Board of 
Agriculture. 1919. Pp. 23.) 


Facts against socialism. (London: Municipal Soc., 1 Sanctuary Bldg., 
Great Smith St. 1920. Pp. 16.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


NEW BOOKS 
AvexaNnpErR, C. School statistics and publicity. (Boston: Silver, 
Burdett. 1919.) 
Ayres, L. P. The war with Germany. A. statistical summary. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 154.) 

A collection of diagrams and maps with explanatory text on the 
composition of the army, rejections and defects; transportation of 
men and supplies; food, clothing, and equipment; armament, guns, 
airplanes; records of battles; health and casualties; expenditures; 
and international comparisons. 


Conrap. Statistik. Vol. I. Die Geschichte und Theorie der Statistik. 
Die Bevilkerungsstatistik. Revised by A. Hesse. (Jena: Fischer. 
1918. Pp. 250. 11.25 M.) 
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Fartey, J. W. Statistics and politics. Second edition. (Memphis: 
Saxland Pub. Co. 1920 p. 60. $1.) 


Haskett, A.C. H make and use graphic charts. (New York: 
Codex Bk. Co. 1 9 , iv, 539. $5.) 

A useful handbook ipplementing Brinton’s well-known volume 
on Graphic Statistics iis, however, is more specifically prepared 
for the presentat neering data, discussed in chapters on 
isometric charts, t r charts, nomographiec or alignment charts, 
and charts as an designing and estimating. Two chapters 
describe logarithr semi-logarithmic charts. Interspersed 
throughout the vol ire helpful suggestions and illustrations of 
the graphs applied to social and economic phenomena. A valuable 
aid are the scattered bibliographies containing titles of magazine 
articles showing t f graphie methods discussed in the several 
chapters. Considerable space is given to mathematical explana- 

tions which will | f tance to students interested in analyzing 
problems as well harting results. The volume is generously 
illustrated. 


von Mayr, G. Stat ind Gesellschaftslehre. Vol. III, Moralsta- 
tistik mit Eins Kriminalstatistik. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 
1917. 33 M.) 


Niceroro, A. I lella vita. (Torino: Bocca. 1919. Pp. 
l. 


) 
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Secrist, H. Statis isiness, their analysis, charting and use. 
(New York: McGraw-Hil 1920. Pp. 137.) 

A concise, prac and systematic treatment, more particularly 
for the use of business executives and students in schools of com- 
merce. Chapter 4 deals with classification and tabulation; chapter 
5 (pp. 42), with graphics; chapter 6, with averages and kindred 
terms. The book | be serviceable as an introductory text. 


Annuaire internatior le statistique. I1, Movement de la population 
(Europe). (The H W. P. Stockburn & Fils. 1917. Pp. 
xxiv, 182.) 

This is a compa to the Etat de la Population (Europe) 
published by thi ent Office of L’Institut International de 
Statistique in 191' . continuation in modified form of the 
“Statistique Inter u Mouvement de la Population d’aprés 
les Registres d’ Etat ublished as part of the Statistique Gén- 
érale de la Francs 

The tables comp the following: A. An introductory table on 
the general mov f population. This gives figures by ten-year 
periods from 1876 to 1913 for marriages, births, deaths, and natural 
increase, express¢ rates per 1,000 population. B. Six detailed 
tables on marriages luding tables on newly married according to 
sex and previous conj condition, frequency of marriage accord- 
ing to marriageal ulation classified by sex and conjugal con- 
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dition, average age at marriage, etc. C. One table on divorces. 
D. Thirteen tables on deaths. Here data are given by age; age and 
sex; age, sex, and conjugal condition; and causes of death. There 
are also four tables on infant deaths and two actuarial tables—ex- 
pectation of life and males surviving to selected ages. 

The data given cover, with more or less fullness, every country in 
Europe except Turkey, Albania, and Montenegro. Data are given 
separately for Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and Wurtemberg, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the Faroe Islands and Iceland, Scotland and Ire- 
land, and Finland, as well as collectively for the German Empire, 
Austria, Denmark, and Russia. In many cases the tables for cer- 
tain countries come down to 1915. The volume is enriched by a num- 
ber of statistical charts and maps. The latter are fully up to 
the high standard of lithography set by earlier publications of the 
Institute. 

A long preface explains the sources of the data and the peculiari- 
ties of the vital statistics of the various countries. 

It goes without saying that this work with its predecessor, Etat 
de la Population, will be a part of the standard equipment of every 
person interested in European population statistics. 

In a very real sense it represents the closing of an era. For with 
the break up of the old national entities and the wholesale shifting 
of political boundaries it will be many years, if not decades, before 
the old data will be worked over to correspond to the new national 
groupings. A. B. Wotrr. 


Annuaire international de statistique. III, Etat de la population 
(Amérique). (The Hague: Stockum & Fils. 1919. Pp. xxi, 260.) 

Directiunea generala a statisticei. Anuarul statistic al Romaniei, 1915- 
1916. (Bucharest. 1919. Pp. 343.) 


The nineteenth financial and economic annual of Japan. 1919. 
(Tokyo: Dept. of Finance. 1919. Pp. 198.) 


Official year book of the Commonwealth of Australia. Statistics for 
period 1901-1917. (Melbourne: Commonwealth Statistician. 1919. 
Pp. 1246.) 


Organizacion de la estadistica en Espana. (Barcelona: Casa Editorial 
Estudio. 1919.) 


Religious bodies, 1916. Part I, Summary and general tables. Part 
II, Separate denominations, (Washington: Bureau of the Census. 
1919. Pp. 594; 727.) 


Statistical résumé of the Japanese Empire. Thirty-third year. 
(Tokyo: Bureau of General Statistics. 1919. Pp. 185.) 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
stries and Commerce 


The federal Bureau of reign and Domestic Commerce has issued: 


Special Agents S 


No. 187, Jewelry anc verware in Chile, Bolivia, and Peru, by S. 
W. Rosenthal (Washington, 1919, pp. 115). 
No. 191, Farm Implements and Machinery in France and North 
Africa, by Lawrence Groves (1920, pp. 36). 
No. 193, British Industrial Reconstruction and Commercial Policies, 
by Fred W. Powell (1920, pp. 88). 
Miscellaneous Heres 
No. 84, Commercial Handbook of China, Volume 1, by Julean Ar- 
nold (1919, pp. 628), 
No. 86, Brazil, A Study of Economic Conditions since 1913, by 
Arthur H. Redfield (1920, pp. 99). 
90, The Economic Position of Switzerland during the War, by 
Louis A. Rufener (1919, pp. 88) 
91, Economic Aspects of the Commerce and Industry of the 
Netherland -1918, by Blaine F. Moore (1919, pp. 
109). 
No. 98, Training { he Steamship Business, by R. S. MacElwee 
(1920, pp. 49 


Hearings before tl senate Committee on Commerce (66 Cong., 
1 Sess.) on Free Zones orts have been printed (Washington, 1919, 
pp. 129). 

The United States Department of Agriculture has issued Trend of 
the Butter Industry in the United States and Other Countries (Wash- 
ington, Dec., 1919, pp. 24) and T'rend of the Cheese Industry in the 
United States and Other Countries, by T. R. Pirtle (Nov., 1919, pp. 
24); also Crop Estimates, 1910-1919 (pp. 28). 

The Federal Trad ommission has begun the periodic issue of 
current information the cost of production of coal, based upon 
monthly reports made by operators; and has published the first vol- 


ume of its Decisions, Findings, Orders and Conference Rulings. 
Copies may be obtained from the Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments, price $1.50. The volume covers decisions for March 16, 1915 
to June 30, 1919. 


Further cost repor the Federal Trade Commission on coal are 
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No. 2, Pennsylvania, Anthracite (Washington, 1919, pp. 145); No. 3, 
Illinois, Bituminous (1920, pp. 127). 


There have appeared the hearings before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means held in June and July, 1919, on Dyestuffs (Wash- 
ington, pp. 739). 


Recent reports dealing with shipping are: Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Navigation (Washington, 1919, pp. 216) and T'hird 
Annual Report of the United States Shipping Board (1919, pp. 213). 

The Advisory Committee on Policies and Platform of the Republi- 
can National Committee has prepared a Questionnaire on Merchant 
Marine (19 West 44th St., New York, pp. 6). 

The Annual Report of American Sugar Refining Company, 1919, 
contains charts illustrating sugar consumption, production, and prices 
in the United States and foreign countries. 

The Supply and Distribution of Connecticut Valley Tobacco is the 
title of a bulletin issued by the Massachusetts Experiment Station and 
prepared by Samuel H. DeVault under the supervision of Professor 
Alexander E. Cance. 


Corporations 


VALUATION PROVISIONS OF THE TRANSPORTATION Act, 1920. The 
Transportation act of 1920 recognizes the dual problems involved in 


fixing railroad rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission is granted 
“reasonable latitude to modify or adjust any particular rate which it 
finds unjust or unreasonable.” But the significant contribution of the 
new act is the standard direct for measuring total income: 


In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable rates, the Com- 
mission shall initiate, modify, establish or adjust such rates so that carriers as 
a whole (or as a whole in each of such of rate groups or territories as the 
Commission may from time to time designate) will, under honest, efficient and 
economical management and reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, 
structures and equipment, earn an aggregate annual net railway operating 
income equal, as nearly as may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value 
of the railway property of such carriers held for and used in the service of 
transportation. 


From a rule of negation designed to protect the railroads from “con- 
fiscation” an affirmative program has been evolved. This directs a 
conscious effort to regulate total railroad earnings. Heretofore the 
“reasonableness” of individual rates has received the burden of em- 
phasis in the opinions of the Interstate Commerce Commission.’ But 


1 See the discussion in the writer’s Railroad Valuation, pp. 1-7, in the cases 
there cited, and in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. A, 303. 
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the doctrine written into the Interstate Commerce act by the pro- 
visions of the ai nent of 1920 goes beyond the common law doc- 
trine of rate reasonableness recognized in the original act of 1887, 
It goes beyond the very doctrine of constitutional law upon which it 
is based. Whe tice Harlan in 1898 declared that “the company 
is entitled to ask ) fair return upon the value of that which it 
employs for th e conyenience,’* he sought only to guarantee a 
minimum. The act of 1920, using the “fair return upon value” 
formula, directs the establishment of schedules with the frank aim of 
limiting maxim ue. In short, it seeks to secure for the public 
a part of any future “unearned increments” which may accrue in 
railroad earnings 


For the two y following March 1, 1920, the act directs that the 


commission shall take, as the total fair return to all carriers, a sum 


equal to 51% per of the aggregate value of the transportation 
properties of all carriers. The commission may, however, “in its dis- 
cretion,” add to this amount an additional 14 per cent to provide im- 
provements, ett nents or equipment (presumably so-called “unpro- 
ductive improvements properly chargeable to capital account. The 
mandate of Congress governs only for two years following the return 
of the roads to their private owners. Thereafter the “legislative dis- 
cretion” is delegated to the commission: the commission will determine 
and publish the percentage which shall constitute the “fair rate of 
return,”’® 

The percenta; easures the fair return upon the value of all 
roads, or upon lue of all roads within any groups which the com- 
mission may est h. The device of throwing all the carriers into 
one big basket a: ids the problem of determining the rate of return 
which shall accrue to each carrier, The latter figure will thus be a 

2Smyth v. Ames, 169 66, 546. The Mississippi statute of 1884 which 
came before the court in S v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, 116 U. S. 
307, 309, directed the Stat tailroad Commission to revise the carriers’ 
tariffs, permitting “a fai i just return on the value of such railroad, its 
appurtenances, and eq nt.” The California statute directing local bodies 
regulating water 1 ‘estimate, as nearly as may be, the value,” etc., 
was identified by Hiolmes with the value rule of the Supreme Court. 
San Diego Land § wn Tompany v. Jasper, 189 U. S. 489, 442. 

8 For the distinct en the legislative and judicial viewpoints see 
Minnesota Rate Cases, 23 S. 35 32; and the fuller discussion in Knoz- 
ville v. Knoxville Water ¢ 212 U. S. 1, 16; Willcox v. Consolidated Gas Co., 
212 U. S. 19, 41; Louise v. Cumberland T. & T. Co., 225 U. S. 430, 436; 
L.& N.R. R. ¢ ett, 2 J, S. 299, 313. It is in the latter case that 
the phrase “legislat i ion” is used, 
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result of the rate level set, and not, as is the total figure, a cause. 
Only when and if consolidation builds up the earnings of present 
“weak” systems, and “waters’’ the earnings of strong systems (“so 
that these systems can employ uniform rates in the movement of 
competitive traffic, and under efficient management, earn substantially 
the same rate of return upon the value of their respective railway 
properties”*) will the differential element in railroad net earnings 
tend to disappear. In the interim, the Transportation act proposes 
that the public shall take a share of the earnings above a minimum, 6 
per cent of the “value.”® 

The commission, then, must seek to apply the value formula as a 
rule of rate making. It must establish reasonable rates, that, applied 
to a carrier's traffic as a whole, do not result in net earnings “so un- 
reasonably low” as to be confiscatory.° The act seems to seek a pro- 
gram which might be interpreted as meeting the vague requirements of 
the dicta of Justice Harlan: 

What the company is entitled to ask is a fair return upon the value of that 
which it employs for the public convenience. On the other hand, what the 


public is entitled to demand is that no more be exacted from it for the use 
of a public highway than the services rendered by it are reasonably worth.7 


But will a formula using “aggregate value” serve to meet the require- 
ments of the confiscation doctrine set up by the Supreme Court? 


4 Transportation Act of 1920, sec, 407, amending section 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce act. 

5 One half of the excess over this 6 per cent, which, in the present state of 
the act, is a standard, regardless of any action of the commission in subse- 
quently establishing a fair rate of return above or below this figure, the act 
leaves with the carrier. The company half of the excess must be retained as 
a reserve, until the accumulation equals 5 per cent of the value of the prop- 
erty. Only for the purpose of paying interest, dividends, or rentals may a 
carrier draw on this reserve, and then only to the extent that its net railway 
operating income for any year is less than a sum equal to 6 per cent of the 
property value. Thereafter the carrier may use its half for “any lawful 
purpose.” Presumably, though on this subject the act is silent, if reinvested 
in plant, as, for example, if spent for double tracking, enlarging tunnels, or 
climinating curvature, the amounts so “put back into the property” will re- 
ceive recognition in the value figure. The other half of any excess above 6 
per cent the carrier will pay into a “revolving fund,” the property of the 
United States administered by the commission. This “general railroad con- 
tingent fund” will be loaned to carriers for new capital expenditures or for 
refunding maturing obligations, or will be expended for equipment and facili- 
ties to be leased subsequently to the railroads. 

®The phrase “so unreasonably low” first appears in the supplemental Smyth 
v. Ames case, 171 U. S. 361, 364-5. 

7Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, 546. 
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Who can say? yr even if the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
clares that it finds schedules carry reasonable individual rates, the 
Supreme Court may clare such individual rates confiscatory, as was 
done with the state-made rates in the North Dakota coal case.* Or 
schedules as a whole, not “so unreasonably low” as to be declared 
confiscatory for 1ilroads, may be declared confiscatory for a 
“weak” line in the same territory. The Minnesota rates which were 
permitted to go into effect on the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
were condemned for use by the Minneapolis and St. Louis.® 

Thus two distinct tasks bearing upon the valuation problem are 
placed with the « ission by the Transportation act of 1920. One, 
that of fixing the rate of return, need cause no present concern: 514- 
6 per cent is provided for two years. But the other, that of finding 
“value,” demands immediate attention. A figure of value, however 
determined, is prerequisite to the application of the “fair return on 
value” doctrine. But the Transportation act does not define value, 
nor does it either suggest or dictate how value shall be determined. 
In this respect ther no advance over the vague requirements of the 
Valuation act. “‘Aggregate value” and not “fair value” is the phrase 
now used; ther: no reference to the “cost values” and “values and 
other elements of valu ferred to in the earlier statute. Gratuitous 
admonitions of a general character the new act does contain. The 
commission is directed to give “due consideration to all the elements 
of value recognized by the law of the land for rate-making purposes,” 
and it is adjured to give to the property investment account “only 
that consideration which under such law it is entitled to in establish- 
ing values for rate-making purposes.” And there is specific language 
of the Valuation act of 1913, “the value so ascertained shall be deemed 
by the Commission to be the value . . . for the purpose of determin- 
ing ... aggregate value.” Whatever uncertainty there may have 


that, when value has been “finally” ascertained under the provisions 


been concerning the intention of Congress in passing the Valuation 
act, there need be no present doubt; the commission must proceed to 
the task of fixing “final value.” The figure of aggregate value, the 
commission will determine “from time to time and as often as may 
be necessary.” the calculation of the rate levels for 1920-1922, 


the act contemplates that the commission will utilize its investigations 
under the Valuation act “in so far as deemed by it available.” 
That these 


investigations can be of great present assistance one 


8 Northern Pacific ! ( Vorth Dakota, 236 U.S 585. 


Minnesota Rate 30 S. 352, 
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must be very skeptical, and skeptical for two reasons. In the first 
place the investigations have not proceeded far enough, even upon the 


hypotheses used, to have a volume of comparable data in shape to 


meet the situation which the commission must face as the guarantee 
period of six months after March 1, 1920, approaches an end. And, 
in the second place, the commission is still seeking a theory of “value,” 
and its preliminary hypotheses are uncertain. In one very important 
particular, indeed, the “‘valuation” of land as it may be affected by 
the “present cost’ of condemning land, the commission has been but 
recently overruled by the Supreme Court.%° It seems probable that 
in the fixing of rates for 1920-1922, the commission must fall back 
upon the carrier investment accounts, as in 1914, 1915, and 1917."* 

Homer B. VaNnperRBLve. 

Northwestern University. 


The counsel of the President's Conference Committee submitted a 
brief, under date of December 10, 1919, to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission In re the Question of Value for Purposes under the Act 
to Regulate Commerce of the Owned or Used Common Carrier Prop- 
erty of a Railroad (Philadelphia, Secretary of the President’s Confer- 
ence Committee, pp. 257). 


This committee has also published Arguments on “Value” presented 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission early in January, 1920, deal- 
ing with the valuation of various railroads under consideration. 


House Report No. 456 (66 Cong., 1 Sess.) deals with the Return 
of Railroads to Private Ownership (Washington, Nov. 10, 1919, pp. 
46). 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has published the Ninth An- 
nual Report of the Statistics of Express Companies in the United 
States, for 1918 (Washington, 1920, pp. 25). 


The following public utility reports have been received: 
Reports of the Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jer- 
sey, vol. VI, 1919 (Trenton, pp. 361). 


10The United States, ex rel. Kansas City Southern v. I. C. C., March 8, 1920. 
For an extended analysis of the commission’s valuation hypotheses, etc., see 
the writer’s “Railroad Valuation by the Interstate Commerce Commission,” 
reprinted from the Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1919; Feb- 
ruary, 1920. 

11 Five Per Cent Case, 31 I. C. C. 350, 32 I. C. C. 325; 1915, Western Ad- 
vance Case, 35 I. C. C. 497; Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C. 303. 
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Statistics of Public Utilities of New Jersey, 1918 (pp. $7). 
Report of the Public Service Commission of Maryland for the year 
1919 (Trenton, pp. 564) 


The Street Railway Commission of Massachusetts appointed in 
1919 to make an investigation and study of the street railway situ- 
ation in that state has issued its report (Boston, 1919, pp. 165). 


The Advisory Committee on Policies and Platform of the Repub- 
lican National Committee has prepared a Questionnaire on the Rail- 
way Problem (19 West 44th St., New York, pp. 4). 


The Guaranty Trust Company has printed the Transportation Act 
of February 28, 1920 (New York, pp. 112). 


The Bureau of Railway News and Statistics has issued its six- 
teenth compilation of Railway Statistics of the United States, for 
1918, the compilation being prepared by Slason Thompson (Chicago, 
pp. 148). 


Labor 


Report oF THE SEcoND INDUsTRIAL CONFERENCE CALLED BY THE 
PresipDENT. Soon after the First Industrial Conference held in Wash- 
ington during October was disrupted by the Labor Group leaving the 
Conference, plans were set on foot for the holding of another, and a 
Second Industrial Conference was convened by the President on De- 
cember 1, 1919. A final report of this conference was issued on March 


6, 1920. This report falls into four divisions: the introduction, pre- 


vention of disputes, plan for adjustment of disputes, and other prob- 
lems affecting the employment relationship. 

1. Introduction. ‘There are several significant points made in the 
introduction. A joint organization of management and employees is 
regarded as a proper means for preventing misunderstanding and for 
securing coéperative effort, both of which are so essential to industrial 
peace. It is urged upon employers that they should realize their re- 
sponsibility to know the men in their employ at least as intimately as 
they know the materials which go into their product. The employees, 
on their part, have the right and the duty to secure a knowledge of the 
industry, of its processes and its policies. 

The basis of organization should be the plant itself. ‘Industrial 
problems vary not only with each industry but in each establishment. 
Therefore, the strategic place to begin battle with misunderstanding 
is within the industrial plant itself. Primarily the settlement must 
come from the bottom, not from the top” (p. 7). 
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The general principle which the conference recognizes is called “em- 
ployee representation.” “Joint organization of management and em- 


ployees where undertaken with sincerity and good will has a record 
of success.” Such employee representation, however, to be successful 
must be secured through an organization joined voluntarily by em- 
ployer and employee. “It is not a field for legislation, because the 
form which employee representation should take may vary in every 
plant.” In so far as the government enters into the settlement of dis- 
putes, its function should be limited strictly to stimulation of co- 
operation between employer and employee. 

2. Prevention of disputes. As a means of preventing disputes, or 
at least preventing their arriving at a crisis such as a strike or a lock- 
out, the conference advocates most strongly the principle of employee 
representation. After calling attention to the well known fact that 
there has been a loss of personal contact between employers and em- 
ployees in modern industry, the report goes on to say that, in the 
place of the old personal contact relationship, there may be substi- 
tuted today some form of democratic representation. For the con- 
tentment of employees there is need of an established channel of ex- 
pression and an opportunity for responsible consultation on matters 
which concern them. What specific form employee representation 
should take is left to the individual establishment. 

The application of the principle of employee representation is not 
restricted to any kind of shop. It has been found to operate success- 
fully where there are union agreements in organized shops; it has been 
workable in non-union shops, and also in shops where union and non- 
union men work together. The result is, therefore, that where there 
are no union agreements, employee representation affords an agency 
of collective bargaining and codperation. In plants where there are 
union agreements, a further means of coéperation within the plant is 
added to the union trade agreements. There is no fundamental reason 
why any form of employee representation should displace trade unions 
or any other kind of employee organization. Any machinery of this 
type, organized and administered in a sincere spirit on both sides, 
will not necessarily be confined to subjects involving conflicting in- 
terests or disputes. Much good may be secured through such a means 
for a better coéperation in the whole problem of production. 

3. Plan for adjustment of disputes. Where the joint organization 
of management and employees within the plant or industry fails to 
reach a collective agreement, the conference suggests as a second step 
towards settlement a definite plan for the adjustment of disputes. 
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Under this plan the United States is divided into a specified number 
of industrial regions, for each one of which a regional chairman is to 
be appointed by the President. A National Industrial Board is also 
provided which is to be composed of nine members also appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. The members of this 
board are to be chosen from representatives of employers, employees, 
and general interests in equal numbers. 


This National Industrial Board is to have supervision over the ad- 


ministration of the entire organization and is to act as a board of ap- 
peal for the settlement of disputes originally submitted to a Regional 
Industrial Conferenc: This National Board, however, is debarred 
from hearing an appeal on questions of policy, such as the “open” or 
“closed” shop. 

The plan for the adjustment of disputes provides also for Regional 
Adjustment Conferences composed of four representatives selected 
by the parties to the dispute, and four others chosen from panels pre- 
pared in each industry [hese panels are to be made up for each 
region by the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor 
after a conference with employers and employees respectively. It is 


not the duty of any regional chairman to take cognizance of a dispute 
until he is satisfied that it cannot be settled by an agreement between 
the parties or by the existing machinery. Even in this case he shall 
call a Regional Adjustment Conference only in case both parties to 
the dispute agree to submit it to the conference. But such a submis- 
sion by both parties implies an agreement that there shall be no dis- 
turbance of existing relationships. 

In case a dispute comes before a Regional Adjustment Conference 
and a unanimous conclusion is reached, this conclusion constitutes a 
binding trade agreement. If the conference is not able to reach a 


unanimous conclusion, the parties may refer the dispute to an umpire 


chosen by themselves. If no umpire is chosen, the dispute, in case it 
involves questions of wages, hours, or working conditions, shall auto- 
matically go on appeal to the National Industrial Board. A decision 


reached either by the umpire or by the board shall also have the force 
of a trade agreement 

If a decision is handed down and later a complaint is made by 
either party that the agreement has been broken, the regional chair- 
man within whose jurisdiction the original case arose shall, with the 
assistance of two representatives of the original conference, investi- 


gate the complaint and publish their findings as to facts. There is 
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no other compulsion than that of public opinion, which is guided by the 
report of an official inquiry. 

If either party to a dispute refuses, or if both parties refuse to sub- 
mit it to a Regional Adjustment Conference, the regional chairman 
shall appoint two representatives of employers from the employers’ 
panel and two representatives of employees from the employees’ 
panel, who, with himself as chairman, shall constitute a Board of In- 
quiry. They alone shall have power to subpoena witnesses. They 
shall investigate the dispute and publish a report, or majority and 
minority reports, so that the public may know the facts pertinent to the 
dispute and the points of difference between the parties. No infor- 
mation obtained by any board, conference, or umpire shall be made 
public except in so far as may be necessary to inform the public of 
the issues involved. The decisions of the Board of Inquiry shall be 
of such nature as may be applied to an entire industry, making due 
allowance for local conditions. 

4. Other problems affecting the employment relationship. The con- 
ference stated its general position on several of the controversial prob- 
lems of the day. The purpose in a review of these problems as stated 
by the conference is as follows: “The Conference confesses that in 
the prosecution of its work it has been animated by a profound con- 
viction that this freedom that has been wrought out after many cen- 
turies of struggle should be preserved” (p. 30). 

Collective bargaining. The term “collective bargaining,’ as used 
by the conference, means negotiations between an employer or an as- 
sociation of employers on the one side and the employees, acting as a 
group, on the other. Under this definition employees may act through 
a trade or labor union, or through some other form of employee rep- 
resentation. As to this whole question the conference takes position 
only on the question of policy. 

The conference expresses itself as in favor of the policy of col- 
lective bargaining and declares that in its plan for the adjustment of 
disputes it provides for the selection of representatives by employees 
who shall, in fact, represent the majority of such employees, in order 
that they may be able to bind the employees in good faith. Agree- 
ments made in collective bargaining relate usually to standards only 
and bind both parties to an agreement to abide by these standards so 
long as they continue to work together under the agreement. There 
is no obligation on the part of the employer to keep his plant open, or 
on the part of the employee to continue at work. In case employees 
quit work, the employer shall be free, without any breach of agree- 
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ment, to fill the positions voluntarily vacated. The enforcement of 
such agreements must rest substantially upon good faith. 

Hours of labor Che relation of hours of labor to health and efii- 
ciency should be made the subject of careful scientific investigation, 
In all cases provision should be made for one day’s rest in seven, and 
the Saturday half-holiday, without reduction of the weekly schedule, 
should be encouraged. Hours-of-work schedules should be arranged 
on a weekly basis, and overtime should be permitted only to meet 
temporary emergencies. The conference notes the present trend of 
practice in industrial establishments toward a forty-eight-hour week, 
but it takes the position that a schedule substantially less than forty- 
eight hours a week is at this time undesirable, except in industries 
where the protection of the health and the safety of the workers may 
require it. Any further reduction in hours of work is to be deplored 
at the present time 

Women and children in industry. The report urges protection of 
the health of women and of children in industry. Where women work- 


ers, under similar conditions, perform work of equal quality and 


quantity as compared with men, they should receive equal pay. In 
regard to the work of children and educational requirements for them, 
the report says Experience is rapidly demonstrating that the eco- 
nomic, as well as other vital interests of the country, are best con- 
served by lengthening the period of education” (p. 36). 

Housing. State and federal governments, codperating in all indus- 
trial communities, should deal adequately with the problem of housing. 
Systematic studies of the subject should be begun and carried to 
completion. 

Wages. “Considered from the standpoint of public interest, it is 
fundamental that the basic wages of all employees should be adequate 
to maintain the employee and his family in reasonable comfort, and 
with adequate opportunity for the education of‘his children” (p. 37). 
It is also urged that employers should see to it that special effort and 
special ability on the part of their employees shall receive a stimu- 


) 


lating compensation. iece rates should not be reduced merely be- 


cause of increased output. All methods of wage payment deserve 


careful study both by employers and by employees. 

Profit sharing and gain sharing experiments should be welcomed 
and encouraged, but profits allotted should be supplements to fair 
wages and not a substitute for them. Methods of gain sharing—that 
is, sharing in the gains of production, and in reductions of cost—con- 


tain great possibilities. There is not here, however, any panacea for 
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the industrial problems of the day. Whatever tends to make the work- 
man industrious and thrifty and enables him to provide against old 
age, illness, premature death, and industrial accidents, the report 
says, Should be made the subject of a careful investigation by the 
federal government. 

The evils attending currency inflation and the high cost of living 
are deplored. The affiliation of policemen or of others whose duties 
relate to the administration of justice and the preservation of life and 
property should not be permitted. There is also recognition in the 
report of the agricultural problem in this country. The question of 
unemployment and part-time employment is likewise recognized but 
no definite solution is suggested. More adequate machinery for bring- 
ing employer and employees in contact with demand for their services 
is urged. C. S. Duncan. 


Report or THE Bituminous Coat Commission. This commission 
made its report to the President on March 10 (Report of the United 
States Bituminous Coal Commission, Supt. Docs., 1920, pp. 120). In 
accordance with an agreement made with the Attorney General, the 
officials of the United Mine Workers of America last December agreed 
to call off the strike in the bituminous coal industry and to accept Dr. 
Garfield’s award of a 14 per cent increase in wages on condition that 
a commission be appointed by the President which “will consider fur- 
ther questions of wages and working conditions, as well as profits of 
operators and proper prices for coal, readjusting both wages and 
prices, if it shall so decide, including differentials and internal con- 
ditions within and between districts.” The commission was appointed 
on December 19 and consisted of Henry M. Robinson, chairman, John 
P. White, and Rembrandt Peale. Although officially all the commis- 
sioners represented the public, it was nevertheless recognized that Mr. 
Peale was a coal operator on a large scale and Mr. White former 
president of the International Mine Workers, while Mr. Robinson as 
not connected with the coal industry. The commission began its hear- 
ings on January 12 and continued then until the middle of February, 
both the miners and the operators agreeing to accept their award as a 
basis for the next contract. 


The miners’ demands were as follows: 

1. A 60 per cent increase in wages. 

2. The establishment of a six-hour day, five days per week. 

3. Time and a half for overtime and double time for Sundays and holidays. 
4. Weekly pay-days. 
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5. Abolition of double shift work for commercial tonnage. 
6. Abolition of the automatic penalty clause. 
7. That internal differences not covered by any State Joint Agreements shall 
be referred back to the respective districts for adjustment. 
November 1 irstead of April 1. 


The operators submitted a series of counter-demands which may be 


8. Termination of ntracts 


summarized as follows: 
1. Abolition of the check-off system, which is the trade name for collection 


of union dues through the operators’ offices. 

2. Establishment of an equitable method of determining house rent and 
price for coal to be charged the miners. 

3. That the Commission recommend to Congress enactment of legislation 
requiring the incorporation of unions, 


4. That national officers of the United Mine Workers of America be parties 


to contracts between the miners and the operators. 
5. Installation at the mines of timeclocks or other time devices. 
6. Provision for the introduction of new machinery and devices. 
7. That the nev ntract expire March 31, 1922. 


The miners presented to the commission a large body of evidence 
prepared by experts and designed to show that the condition of the 
miners was not satisfactory before the war, that the increase in the 
cost of living had been at a much more rapid rate than the advance 


in wages granted the miners and that consequently their condition at 


present fell far below a desirable standard. They introduced an ex- 
hibit showing the minimum budget necessary to maintain a miner’s 


family of five in health and decency. This budget was based on a 
study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the District of Co- 
lumbia, modified somewhat as a result of investigation in mining com- 
munities, and amounting to about $2200 a year. Furthermore, the 
miners emphasized the hazardous nature of their occupation and the 
fact that other industries have received much larger increases in com- 
pensation since 1913 than have the miners. On the question of hours 
the miners based their contention on the fact that the average num- 
ber of hours worked by mines during the last two years was thirty a 
week, that the introduction of a thirty-hour week would, therefore, not 
mean a reduction in the number of hours worked by miners but would 
mean simply a stabilization of the industry. By reducing the weekly 
hours of labor the miners contend that the industry will be put on the 
basis of steady work throughout the year, with resulting benefits to 
sapital, labor, and the public. The miners also quoted the experience 
of England in the reduction of hours from eight and nine to seven 
which, they claimed, has not resulted in a serious reduction of output. 

While this was the miners’ fundamental argument and brief, a large 
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part of the time in the hearings was consumed in the discussion of 
local difficulties presented by the local officers of the union. The 
miners dwelt at length on the injustice of differentials between the 
thick and thin vein mines in the Pittsburgh district, on the hardships 
of car pushing where the cars were of excessive weight, on compen- 
sation for the removal of slate and of impurities, on excessive charges 
for blacksmithing and powder, on the injustice of charging miners 
five cents a day for the use of electric torches, which reduced their 
earning capacity through the necessity of carrying a three-pound bat- 
tery. The operators from each district introduced evidence and argu- 
ments to combat the evidence of the miners, but did not present a gen- 
eral brief for their original seven demands. They referred to them 
more or less incidentally and stressed particularly the need of holding 
the miners to the fulfilment of their contracts. The original evidence 
submitted by the operators was very largely designed to show that the 
miners did not make full use of their opportunities for work and that 
those of the miners who did work nearly all the time that the mines 
were in operation earned a satisfactory wage. No increase in wages 
was, therefore, deemed necessary, as the miners could be expected to 
earn sufficient incomes if they made full use of their opportunities. 

The commission found that the evidence submitted by the sides was 
not sufficient to form the basis of a decision and it called upon numer- 
ous bureaus of the government for additional statistics. 

The members of the commission were not able to agree upon an 
award, and two reports were submitted to the President, the majority 
report being signed by Messrs. Robinson and Peale and the minority 
report by Mr. White. The President has accepted the majority report 
as the award and has so informed the operators and the miners, who 
have since signed a contract on that basis. 

Following is a summary of the findings and conclusion of the ma- 
jority report with mention of the points at which the minority disa- 
grees. 

The award grants an increase of 31 per cent in wages to the tonnage 
workers, both pick and machine, and of 20 per cent to day men, the 
average increase for the entire industry being 27 per cent. The mi- 
nority accepts the increase to the tonnage workers but demands an 
increase of 27 per cent for day men. The majority states that in ar- 
riving at the present wage award it was guided by the principle that 
every industry must support its workers in accordance with the Amer- 
ican standard of living. It recognizes that the substitution of a 27 
per cent increase for the 14 per cent granted by Dr. Garfield involves 
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an addition to the cost of producing coal of 96 million dollars, Dr. 
Garfield’s increase having itself added 104 million dollars. In arriy- 
ing at the increases the commission considered the advance in the 
cost of living, the increases granted in other industries and the inter- 
ests of the consuming public. It determined that tonnage workers. 
had received an average increase since 1913 of 43 per cent and that 
an additional 31 per cent would bring their increase in wages up to 
88 per cent over those rece ived in 1913. On the other hand, day work- 
ers had already received an increase of 76 per cent and the addition 
of 20 per cent would give them a total increase since 1913 of 111 per 


cent. The reason for this difference is that part of the advance 


granted to the day men in 1917 was not based on the increase in the 
cost of living but was due to the fact that these men were relatively 
underpaid. The majority of the commission believes that its award 
will do substantial justice to the different classes of labor in the in- 


dustry and will grant them both a sufficient advance to enable them 


to meet the increase in cost of living and to maintain a proper stan- 
dard of living. While it expects to see the cost of living decline, the 
commission believes that the miners have suffered from previous in- 
creases in the cost of living and that the prospective decline will be 
an offset against those losses. 

The commission takes the position that a large part of the increase 
in the labor cost of coal will be absorbed by the operators through the 
operation of the law of supply and demand. It notes the fact that 
the capacity of the mines at the present time is 700 million tons while 
the annual requirements of the nation are about 500 million tons, so 
that there is an excess of capacity over requirements of about 200 
million tons. The industry was speculatively overdeveloped before 
the war, and during the war the heavy demand for coal resulted in the 
opening of many new mines and the development of old mines beyond 
their previous capacity. The government policy during the war had 
been to fix prices at a point that would permit all the mines whose 
product was necessary to operate at a profit, with the result that the 
low cost mines made very large profits. The commission maintains 
that the industry cannot be stabilized until the high cost mines, which 
are now in operation, are induced by the working of economic forces 
to cease their operations and to leave the field to those mines that have 
advantages in the nature of the coal deposit or in location which will 
enable them to produce coal at relatively low cost. 

Figures are introduced from tax returns of 1,551 representative coal 


producing companies which show that companies that reported net 
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losses for the year 1918 or earned 5 per cent or less on their invested 
capital represented only about 1/7 of the capital and 1/9 of the ton- 
nage and that, therefore, the nation’s requirements can be met with- 
out the output of these mines. The returns also show that the great 
bulk of the companies made incomes between 5 and 25 per cent, that 
those making over 25 per cent represented about 2/5 of the tonnage, 
while the companies making returns of 100 per cent or more repre- 
sented an aggregate invested capital of 4 million dollars and an an- 
nual tonnage of 6 millions. The distribution of the capital and of the 
tonnage by income groups is shown in the report by two charts which 
bring out very clearly the concentration of the capital and the ton- 
nage on the income groups between 5 and 25 per cent. The commis- 
sion, therefore, feels that the public will not be forced to pay the 
entire increase in wages, as the elimination of the high cost mines will 
reduce the marginal cost of production, and competition will pre- 
vent the operators from passing the increase in cost to the consumer. 

In its wage discussion the commission also points out that, even if 
the increased cost were a further step in the spiral—more wages, 
higher prices, increase in cost of living, still more wages—it would 
still be questionable whether it is fair to single out one group of 
workers as the victims of an attempt to check the operation of the 
vicious circle. 

It is brought out in the report that the evidence submitted by the 
operators to show that the miners are themselves responsible for not 
working enough time to earn a living wage, does not substantiate the 
claim, as the figures make no allowance for men working in different 
mines during different parts of the month, or leaving the employment, 
or dying in the course of the pay period. In other words, they do not 
take account of the turnover. Other defects in the statistics are 
pointed out, and it is added that even though there be a certain amount 
of time lost by the miners voluntarily this is an inevitable result of 
irregular habits bred by an irregular industry and that the stabiliza- 
tion of the industry will go far towards eliminating this cause of 
complaint. 

On the question of hours the majority report makes no concession, 
while the minority report would maintain the existing hours of labor 
for a year but would substitute an eight-hour day underground be- 
ginning with April, 1921. Eight hours under ground means that the 
time of the miner is to be counted from the time he enters the mine 
and not from the time he reaches his place of actual work, as is the 
practice now. It will be noted that the minority report’s recommen- 
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dation is very different from the miners’ original demand of a thirty- 
hour week. ‘The majority report takes the position that the miners’ 
contention for a thirty-hour week is based on an economic fallacy. It 
would not, in the opinion of the two commissioners, result in stabilizing 
the industry. Quite the contrary, it would result in a larger demand 
for men during the rush period and consequently in a larger labor 
reserve, so that the working time of the mines would have to be divided 
among more men than is the case at the present time under the eight- 
hour day. The argument of the majority is that, in view of the need 
of utilizing man labor to the maximum during the period of recon- 
struction, it would not be wise to reduce the hours of labor in a basic 
industry. The evidence from foreign countries does show a reduction 
in output following a reduction in hours. 

The cure for the intermittency of employment in the coal industry 
is twofold: first, the elimination from the industry of the uneconomic 
mines whose product is not necessary for the national requirements 
and, secondly, a more even distribution of the demand for coal through- 
out the year. The majority report contains a careful discussion of 
intermittency and reaches the conclusion that it can be very largely 
eliminated (granted the closing up of the uneconomic mines) by in- 
ducing railroads, government officials, public utilities, and other large 
consumers to purchase a part of the winter supply of coal during the 
spring months when the demand is at its lowest ebb. The commission 
has taken the subject up with the railroad companies, and promises 
of codéperation from the Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York 
Central lines have been secured. It also obtained the assurance of 
public utilities that this plan was practicable and desirable. A state- 
ment from the chief of the Bureau of Mines explaining that the stor- 
age of bituminous coal can be made safe by the adoption of certain 
precautionary measures is printed in the report. A recommendation 
is made to the Interstate Commerce Commission to consider the desir- 
ability of a graduated seasonal freight rate, but the suggestion of a 
lower price for bituminous coal in summer is not accepted on the 
ground that the seven thousand operators cannot lawfully agree on 
a price. The report also discusses the abuses that have grown up in 
connection with the use of assigned cars by the railroads and the 
practice of railroad purchasing agents of guaranteeing cars to cer- 
tain mines in exchange for lower prices. This sort of favoritism is 
strongly condemned by the commission, and it is recommended that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission take measures to prevent its 
continuation. 
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The majority of the commission takes the position that it cannot 
with propriety make any changes in differentials and other matters 
involving competitive conditions, because it hasn't had sufficient time 
to study the subject with the necessary care. Existing differentials 
represent the result of thirty years of joint conferences and are in 
general an attempt to equalize the earning capacity of miners in dif- 
ferent districts, on the one hand, and the cost of production and 
marketing to the operators, on the other. While the commission does 
not say that there are no injustices in existing conditions, it feels that 
matters of this sort should be passed upon after very careful consid- 
eration by experts, and it recommends the establishment of a joint 
commission of miners and operators, to be maintained at the expense 
of the two parties at interest, the commission to go thoroughly into the 
whole subject and to make a report in time for the next joint con- 
ference. The recommendation of the minority on this point does not 
materially differ from that of the majority. 

The majority report takes the position that the Washington Agree- 
ment, which was the contract in force at the time of the commission’s 
hearings, be continued by the forthcoming contract, except where 
modified by the award. Matters of which no mention is made in the 
report are, therefore, to remain as they are. This means that no 
action is taken on the question of overtime, of weekly pay days, of the 
double shift, or of the automatic penalty clause. The date of the con- 
tract to be made by the miners is fixed as of April 1 to continue for 
two years, the minority joining in this recommendation. There are a 
number of less important points covered in the report in connection 
with local conditions and with grievances, but these are not of sufli- 
cient general interest to be discussed in this Review. 

The fact that the miners have accepted the award indicates that, in 
spite of the dissent of their representative on the commission, they 
feel that they have been granted substantial justice. 

E. A. GoLpENWEISER. 
Kansas Court or Inpustria Revations. Coming at the time 
of great tension in industrial relations and great apprehension on the 
part of many persons with respect to the outcome, the law of January, 
1920, creating the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations has attracted 
nation-wide interest. The court is composed of three “judges” ap- 
pointed by the governor with the approval of the senate. The term 
of office is for three years; no qualifications are prescribed. The 
Public Utilities Commission of Kansas is abolished and its jurisdiction 
is conferred upon the court in addition to its new powers and duties. 
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The following businesses are declared to be affected with a public 
interest and hence subject to supervision by the state: (1) the manu- 
facture or preparation of food products, (2) the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, (3) the mining or production of fuel, (4) the transportation of 
food products or articles or substances entering into wearing apparel 
or fuel, and (5) public utilities and common carriers as defined in the 
general statutes of Kansas. 

It is declared necessary for the public welfare that these industries 
shall be operated with “reasonable continuity and efficiency,” and 
broad powers are given the court to insure these results. It may in- 
vestigate any controversy between “employers and workers, or be- 
tween groups or crafts of workers’ in any industry subject to the act 
if it appears that the controversy may endanger the public welfare. 
The court may act upon its own initiative or upon complaint of (1) 
either party to the controversy, (2) “any ten citizen taxpayers” of 
the community in which the industry is located or (3) the attorney- 


general of the state. The court may compel’ the attendance of wit- 
nesses and parties to controversies and the production of books 


and papers. In taking testimony it must observe the “rules of evi- 
dence as recognized by the supreme court of the state of Kansas in 
original proceedings therein.” When the court initiates an investiga- 
tion it may issue a temporary order governing the operation of the 


industry pending the investigation. After the conclusion of the latter 


the court must issue its findings and order as quickly as possible pre- 


scribing such changes as it deems necessary in “working and living 
conditions, hours of labor, rules of labor, rules and practices” and 
wages. 

The law apparently gives the court much latitude in determining 
standards of reasonableness for its orders. It empowers the court 


to investigate conditions surrounding the workers, to consider the 


wages paid to labor and the return accruing to capital, the rights and 
welfare of the public, and all other matters affecting the conduct of 
said industries. Workers engaged in any of the included industries 
“shall receive at all times a fair wage and have healthful and moral 
surroundings while engaged in such labor; and . . . capital invested 
therein shall receive at all times a fair rate of return to the owners 
thereof.” The law provides that in orders issued by the court govern- 
ing ‘working and living conditions, hours of labor, rules and practices, 


1 By “proper proceedings in any court of competent jurisdiction.” The 
Court of Industrial Relations resembles a regulative commission more closely 
than it does any court known to American government. 
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and a reasonable minimum wage, or standard of wages’’ all the ‘terms, 
conditions and wages shall be just and reasonable and such as to 
enable such industries . . . to continue with reasonable efficiency” to 
serve the public.’ 

Fither party to a controversy in which the court has issued an order 
may apply to the court for a modification of the order, if, after com- 
plying with it in good faith for at least sixty days, he finds it to be 
“unjust, unreasonable or impracticable’ and the court must then 
grant a rehearing. Either party may also appeal directly to the state 
supreme court to compel the Court of Industrial Relations to make a 
‘‘just, reasonable and lawful order” and his appeal will be given prece- 
dence over all other civil cases before the supreme court. 

The law attempts to encourage the incorporation of trade unions. 
It provides that unions or associations of workers engaged in the 
operation of industries subject to the act, which incorporate under the 
laws of the state,® shall be recognized by the court as legal entities 
with the right to appear before the court through representatives. 
The right of such corporations to bargain collectively for their mem- 
bers is recognized; also the right of unincorporated unions provided 
that each member shall appoint in writing some officer or other person 
as his agent or trustee with authority to enter into collective bargains 
and represent him “in all matters relating thereto.”* 

The court is authorized to modify any contract of employment here- 
after made in any industry subject to the act, if the court finds, “dur- 
ing the continuance of any such employment,” in an action properly 
before it, that the contract is “unfair, unjust or unreasonable.” This 
power is specifically made applicable to collective bargains. 

If parties to controversies fail or refuse to obey its orders the court 
may bring proceedings in the state supreme court to compel com- 
pliance. 

The law forbids the willful hindering, delaying, limiting. or sus- 
pension of the operation of any industry subject to it “for the purpose 
of evading the purpose and intent’ of its provisions. No “person, 
firm, corporation, or association of persons” is thus to interfere with 
the operation of the industry or to conspire with others, or induce or 
intimidate others, to do so. The right of an individual employee to 
quit his employment at any time is not restricted, but no employee in 


2 Quotations from sections 7, 8, and 9 of the act. 

3. No change in the corporation laws to make them specifically applicable to 
trade unions was thought necessary. 
*Such written appointments are to be permanent records of the union. 
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the industry may “conspire with other persons to quit their employ- 
ment” or induce them to do so “for the purpose of hindering, delay- 
ing, interfering with, or suspending the operation” of the industry, 
No person may resort to picketing or intimidation to induce others to 
leave or refuse employment in the industry. The law provides sub- 
stantial penalties of fine or imprisonment, or both, for persons con- 
victed in any court of competent jurisdiction® of violating its pro- 
visions. 

No employer may discriminate in any way against any employee for 
participating as a witness or complainant in cases before the court and 
no two or more persons may conspire to injure another by boycott, 
discrimination, picketing, advertising, propaganda, or other means be- 
cause of any action which he may have taken under an order of the 
court, because of any proceeding instituted in the court or because he 
may have invoked the jurisdiction of the court. 

In case of a “suspension, limitation or cessation” of operation in 
an industry contrary to the provisions of the act or to the orders of 
the court, which appears to the court seriously to affect the public 
welfare, the court is directed to apply to any court of competent juris- 
diction for authority to take over and operate the industry during the 
emergency.® In such a case fair compensation must be paid to the 
owners of the industry and the workers in it during the period of 
operation by the court. 

The law recognizes that it may be unreasonable to require con- 
tinuous operation at all times in all industries subject to its control. 
It therefore provides that the court may grant authority to limit or 
cease operations or prescribe regulations for the operation of indus- 
tries “in which operation may be ordinarily affected by changes in 
season, market conditions, or other reasons or causes inherent in the 
nature of the business.” 

Although the law applies primarily only to “essential industries” 
the court may take jurisdiction, upon invitation of the parties con- 
cerned, in controversies arising in industries not specified in the law. 
In such cases the agreement to refer the matters at issue to the court 
must be in writing and signed by the parties, and the findings and 
orders of the court are to have the same effect as though made in any 
essential industry. 

5The Court of Industrial Relations has no power to impose penalties. 
See note 1. 

6 The operation by the state during the coal strike of certain Kansas coal 


mines under a receivership authorized by the state supreme court furnished 
a precedent for this provision 
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The Court of Industrial Relations is a joint product of the coal 
strike and the general alarm over labor radicalism.*. The bill estab- 
lishing the court was prepared during December, 1919, at the request 
of Governor Allen and introduced for him into both houses of the legis- 
lature in the special session which convened January 5, 1920. The 
bill was drafted by Mr. William L. Huggins, then a member of the 
Public Utilities Commission and now presiding judge of the Court of 
Industrial Relations, in consultation with Governor Allen, leaders of 
the legislature, members of the Kansas bar and others. The measure 
at once received favorable consideration by both the public and the 
legislature and, with some amendments of relatively minor impor- 
tance, passed the latter by an overwhelming, non-partisan majority 
and became law with the approval of the governor on January 2+, 
1920. 

While Governor Allen’s bill was before the legislature it was op- 
posed by representatives of the Joint State Legislative Committee of 
the Kansas State Federation of Labor, the United Mine Workers of 
America, and the “Big Four” railway brotherhoods. Mr. Frank P. 
Walsh, well known as chairman of the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations, made the principal address before the legisla- 
ture in behalf of organized labor. It was argued, in substance, that 
it was unjust and unconstitutional to deprive labor of its right to 
strike, that the measure would strangle organized labor in Kansas, that 
it would be impossible to find judges wise enough to serve on such a 
court, and that the penalties provided in the bill were excessive. 

A representative of the mine operators also opposed the bill before 
the legislature, contending that it was unconstitutional in that it 
authorized the confiscation of property. Representatives of certain 
other employing interests opposed various features of the bill in the 
committee hearings, but in general there was little opposition to the 
measure from employers. 

It is apparent that the measure was hastily prepared and hastily 
adopted. This fact has given occasion for the criticism that Kansas 
has again acted with characteristic, precipitate rashness. The sup- 
porters of the measure answer, in substance, that there was need for 
quick action, that the issue was sharply defined, that lengthy and de- 
tailed investigation would add little to the knowledge already available 


7 Kansas has been the scene of considerable I. W. W. activity, especially in 
the harvest fields, and there is a widespread belief that the leaders of the 
Kansas coal miners are “dangerous radicals” although the facts seem to indi- 
cate that they are usually advocates of orderly political action and exponents 
of a relatively conservative, if vigorous, business unionism. 
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on the subject, that the measure was drafted by an able lawyer and 


public utility commissioner who had long been a student of labor prob- 
lems, and that it should be frankly recognized as an experiment. As 
one newspaper puts it: ‘When Kansas faced its first serious indus- 


trial problem, it took off its coat, rolled up its sleeves in regular Kan- 
sas fashion, and went to work to meet the situation.”*® And the effec- 
tiveness with which Kansas has met the situation depends upon the 
merits of the measure and not upon the haste with which it was pre- 
pared and adopted. Similar comment may be made concerning the 
charge that the chief function of the law is to serve as political propa- 
ganda. The law should stand or fall upon its own merits. 

Many questions will arise concerning the wisdom and success of the 
Kansas plan. Is it constitutional? Is it fundamentally sound? Is 
it capable of application in other states or by the federal government? 
Could it be extended to other industries or to industries in general? 
The limits of space and of experience with the plan forbid an attempt 
to answer these questions at this time. 

M. Durrvs. 


University of Kansas 


The Decisions of Railway Boards of Adjustment Nos. 2 and 3 of 
the United States Railway Administration covering the period of 
January to June, 1919 (pp. 460) and July, August, September, 1919 
(pp. 368) have been compiled. 


Two federal reports dealing with labor questions are: Annual Re- 
port of the Director General of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice for the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1919 (Washington, pp. 174) ; 
First Annual Report of the Director of Women in Industry Service, 
1919 (pp. 29). 

Bulletin No. 8 of the Women’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor is Wome n Government Service, by Bertha M. Neinburg 
(Washington, 1919, pp. 37). 

Resolutions Adopted by the First International Congress for Work- 
ing Women, held at Washington, October 28 to November 6, 1919, 
have been compiled by the National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America (64 West Randolph St., Chicago). 

Miss Laura A. Thompson, librarian of the federal Department of 
Labor Library has prepared a cyclostyled bibliography of books and 
pamphlets on Hours of Work in Relation to Output (Washington, pp. 
13). 


8 The Kansas City 
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The Bureau of Mines has issued a pamphlet on Metal-Mine Acci- 
dents in the United States during 1918 with supplementary labor and 
accident tables for the years 1911-1918, compiled by Albert H. Fay 
(Washington, 1920, pp. 113); and Accidents in the Metallurgical 
Works in the United States during 1918 (pp. 23). 

The bulletin of the Industrial Commission of Ohio for December 17, 
1919, summarizes the Union Scale of Hours and Wages in Ohio in 
May 165, 1919 (pp. 35). 


Labor Bulletin No. 129 of the Bureau of Statistics of Massachus- 
etts treats of Labor Legislation in Massachusetts, 1915 to 1919, with 
index of bills (Boston, Nov. 1, 1919, pp. 221). 


Bulletin No. 20 of the Consumers’ League of Massachusetts dis- 
cusses the industrial employment of children and gives illustrations 
of evasions of the law (Boston, 4 Joy St.). 


Bulletin No. 38 of the National Industrial Council (formerly Na- 
tional Council for Industrial Defence) deals with Minimum Wage 
Legislation; Its Nature, Extent, and Validity (30 Church St., New 
York). 


The National Consumers’ League has published a bulletin on Mini- 
mum Wage Commissions in which brief statements are made in re- 
gard to the standards set by commissions in different states (44 West 
23d St., New York, Jan., 1920, pp. 15). 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Report oF THE British “American Do Securities Commit- 
TEE.” This report reveals the efforts made by the British Treasury 
during the war to maintain the rate of exchange of the pound sterling 
(London, H. M. Stationery Office, pp. 63, 9s.) At the outbreak 
of the European war, the exchange value of the pound in New York 
after a rise to $7 soon fell below the gold point and at the end of Oc- 
tober, 1915, fell as low as $4.51. In order to check this downward 
movement, the Committee on American Dollars Securities was organ- 
ized in July, 1915. No definite action was taken, however, to corral 
dollar securities held in Great Britain until 1915 when a call was is- 
sued to insurance and trust companies asking for a surrender through 
sale or loan of certain American securities. When offered for sale, 
the price of such securities would be based on the current New York 
Stock Exchange quotation with the sterling price calculated at the 
prevailing rate of exchange. The seller had an option to be paid 
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either in cash 01 per cent Exchequer bonds maturing in 1920 and 


available for subscription to any future war loan. To security hold- 


ers who were willing to deposit their securities on loan, a premium of 


14, of 1 per cent per annum was added to the nominal rate of interest 
accruing on such securities. The period of the first loans covered two 
years. This, however, was subsequently extended and loans were 
made indefinitely by the British Treasury. 


The committee published from time to time a list of securities ac- 
ceptable for purchase or deposit. In January, 1916, the list con- 
tained but 54 securities. It was gradually added to until it numbered 
more than 1,000 securities, including stocks and bonds. Sterling de- 
nominations of Canadian and South American issues were also eligible 
for purchase or loan to the British Treasury these issues having been 
used chiefly as collateral for the British government loans in the 
United States. 

Notwithstanding appeals to patriotism, English holders of American 
securities were reluctant to surrender their holdings. This reluctance 
applied particularly to holdings of high yielding American stocks. 
Many of these issues had been held for years by the so-called British 
Investment Trusts which had issued their own securities against their 
American investors. ‘These institutions accordingly hesitated to en- 
danger their own corporate existence and the income of their share- 
holders by disposing completely of their commitments. Accordingly 
it was not long before it became apparent to the British Treasury that 
coercion would be required in order to ferret out the mass of Ameri- 
can securities hidden away in the vaults of British institutions and by 
wealthy individuals. This coercion took the form of a special tax of 
2 shillings in the pound on the income derived from all issues which 
had been prescribed by the committee as eligible for purchase or loan. 
The tax had the desired effect. The proposal of the special tax was 
passed by the House of Commons on May 29, 1916, and the immediate 
result was evidenced by a large increase in both purchases and de- 
posits made with the committee. A further aid toward the acquisitions 
of the committee was the federal Income Tax act of 1916 which levied 
a rate of 1 per cent on securities issued in the United States and held 
by non-resident aliens. ‘This tax was increased to 2 per cent from 
January 1, 1917. By the end of 1916 purchases amounted to £118,- 
269,000 and deposits to £347,524,000, or a total of £465,793,000. 
The excess of deposits over purchases is a clear evidence of the reluc- 
tance of British holders to part completely with their American securi- 
ties. This is particularly interesting in view of the fact that during 
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the period in which the offer to purchase securities on the basis of 
New York prices was made, the market value of these securities, as a 
rule, had greatly improved and offered in many cases an opportunity 
to the British holder of a profit on his commitment. 

In January, 1917, it had become evident that the imposition of the 
special tax was not sufficient; and, as the demand for these issues in or- 
der to maintain the value of the pound sterling became increasingly 
urgent, the British Treasury was given power under the Defense of the 
Realm Regulations to acquire forcibly certain issues and to place re- 
strictions upon holders or otherwise disposing of same. The general 
effect of this restriction was to make the specified securities the prop- 
erty of the British Treasury. 

The final discontinuance of the acquisition of securities by the com- 
mittee occurred on April 28, 1919. By this time more than $1,400,- 
000,000 of American and Canadian Dollar securities had been ac- 
quired. These comprised more than 1800 different issues of bonds and 
shares. In addition the committee acquired a number of securities in 
sterling, franc, krone, and other foreign denominations, 

The interesting feature of the report from the point of view of 
American investment is the apparently heavy holdings of American 
securities of all kinds in Great Britain. This is particularly remark- 
able because of the heavy voluntary liquidation of American holdings 
that took place between the outbreak of the war in August, 1914, and 
the organization of the American Dollars Securities Committee in De- 
cember, 1915. The accompanying table shows the issues that appear 
to have been held in very large amounts in Great Britain. Aside from 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad stocks and notes, more than one half 
the total outstanding of which had been acquired by the British Treas- 
ury, the heaviest holdings were in the high grade American railroad 
issues including both bonds and stocks. It is particularly interesting 
to note that the committee acquired almost 12 per cent of the outstand- 
ing Pennsylvania Railroad shares and slightly more than 12 per cent 
of the Union Pacific shares. It also acquired 13.93 per cent of Union 
Pacific Railroad stock. These issues have been particularly favored 
among British investors and speculators. 

The amount of United States Steel Corporation’s shares acquired by 
the committee, namely $11,134,800 of common and $15,670,900 of 
preferred, are somewhat less than might be expected from the specula- 
tive character of these issues. A curious feature of the report is the 
fact that only $9,000 of the stock of the New York, New Haven & 
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Hartford Railroad is listed among the acquisitions of the American 
Dollars Securities Committee. 


A. M. 
New York 


SECURITIES OBTAINED BY THE AmMeRICAN Dottars Securities COMMITTEE. 
(000 omitted ) 


Amount Per cent 
Securities Total “pur- | Total | of total 
issue | loaned 

| chased | issue 
— = | | 

Stocks | } 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe com..... $222,723 $10,675 $6,281 $16,956 7.61 
pfd 124,174 | 13,205 | 1,976 15,180 12.22 
Canadian Pacific com sake 260,000 5,856 | 126,750 132,606) 51.00 
Illinois Central com..... 240,278 | 15,780 | 17,397 33,177; 13.81 
Great Northern 109,296 | 7,102 | 4,376 | 11,499) 10.52 
New York Central.. 249,849 12,373 | 5,896 18,269 7.31 
Northern Pacific ....... 248,000 | 15,866 | 18,684 34,550) 13.93 
Pennsylvania R. R.... seveee} 499,296 | 37,981 20,220 58,202, 11.66 
Southern Pacific .... 301,473 | 8,482] 7,355 15,837 5.25 
Union Pacific ....... 222,292 14,633 12,952 27,585! 1241 
United States Steel com................ 508,303 | 8,765 | 2,369 11,135 2.19 
pfd 360,281 | 9,464 | 6,207 15,671) 4.35 

Bonds | | 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe gen. 4’s.. 150,635 | 12,297 1,817 14,396; 9.54 
dj. 4’s.. 51,346 | 11,812 705 12,517) 24.38 
Baltimore & Ohio gold 3 1’s asia 74,910 | 17,501 | 973 | 18,474! 24.66 
Canadian Pacific 6 p. c. notes eet 52,000 | 22,614 5,320 27,934, 53.72 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv. 4 EE 40,180 | 6,142 3,451 9,593, 23.87 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist cons. 4’s..... 34,125 | 8,053 | 1,893 9,946) 29.14 
Illinois Central 4 p.c. gold bonds...... 39,979 19,307 | 2,395 21,236| 53.12 
Kansas City Terminal Ist 4’s.......... 33,092 | 19,030 | 1,999 21,029) 63.55 
Minn., St. P. & Sault St. Marie gold 4's 60,340 | 25,190 | 1,115 26,305, 43.59 
New York Central 30-yr. 4’s, 1934..... 18,000 | 11,939 619 12,558, 26.16 
Northern Pacific gold 4’s ee aan 110,815 | 11,020 1,451 12,470 | 11.25 
U. S. Steel sinking fund 5’s ranked 178,353 | 23,009 | 159 | 23,168 12.99 


Data with regard to the coal question may be found in the hear- 
ings before the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee on Increased 
Price of Coal (Washington, pp. 714). 


The hearings before the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency relative to an dmendment to the Federal Farm Loan Act, held 
November 13, 1919, have been printed (Washington, pp. 59). 


The Federal Reserve Board has prepared a new edition of the 
Federal Reserve Act as Amended to March 8, 1919 (Washington, 
pp. 85). 


The Educational Department, Savings Division, First Federal Re- 
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serve District has prepared a Thrift Bibliography (25 Arch St., Bos- 
ton). 


The Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of America (112 West 
Adams St., Chicago) has for circulation a number of pamphlets: 
Financing Farms, by F. M. Corwin; Objections to Tax Exemption of 
Federal Land Bank Bonds, by E. D. Chassell; Federal Fallacies of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, by L. T. MacFadden; Loans to Specu- 
lators; The Case for and against Exemption of Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds. 


There has been received from Mr. George H. Paine, Philadelphia, 
Report by Committee on Trade Acceptances, submitted to the Twenty- 
fifth Annual Convention of the Commercial Law League of America 
at Cincinnati, August 18, 1919 (pp. 16); also the speech by Claude 
T. Ritter before this convention, Condemning Trade Acceptances 
(pp. 8). 


Public Finance 

Scientiric Tarirr Revision. The tariff schedules of all the lead- 
ing countries are constantly becoming more complex and are being di- 
vided and subdivided into a great number of items. The growing com- 
plexity of modern industry is the chief reason for this. Many articles 
are now designated by name in the tariff laws which are unfamiliar 
even to those persons who have a wide knowledge of industrial and 
mercantile affairs; and with respect to those articles which are well 
known, the conditions of manufacture, trade, and competition are con- 
tinually becoming more involved and more affected by imperfectly un- 
derstood influences. 


There are literally thousands of items to be considered in a thorough- 
going revision of the tariff,’ and the actual effect of the duty on many 
of the products can be ascertained only by careful study. This is a 
field where the economist can prove his usefulness. Never in our his- 
tory has it been more apparent that our national legislators need the 
assistance of the most expert and highly trained men to relieve them 


iThere are 657 paragraphs in the United States Tariff act of 1913, and 
several commodities are often included under one paragraph, as, for example, 
paragraph 368, “Manufactures of bone, chip, grass, horn, india-rubber or gutta 
percha, palm leaf, quills, straw, weeds, or whalebone, or of which any of them 
is the component material of chief value, not otherwise specially provided for 
in this section, shall be subject to the following rates.” The paragraph then 
names various rates of duty for the different articles. 
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of details and to free their minds for the consideration of the more 
important matters of general policy. 

The possibility of ‘‘scientific tariff revision’’ has, to many persons, 
seemed remote, because of the fundamental difference between schools 
of thought. To one group a procedure in revision which assumed the 
necessity of any duties at all has been obnoxious, while to another 
group the assumption of any benefits from greater freedom of trade 
has been equally odious. Between these extremes there have been “up- 
ward revisionists’ and “downward revisionists” of varying shades of 
opinion. 

It is undeniably true that there will always be opposing groups, 
differing in their ideas as to the preferable system of customs duties; 
and the country will adopt the system upheld by the group which 
elects a majority to Congress. So far is it true that the commercial 


policy of the country cannot be determined abstractly or “scientific- 
ally” but is based on what a majority of the citizens think to be their 
interest. When the majority has once declared for a particular policy, 
however, the man of science can step in and use thorough research to 


determine the best methods of accomplishing the desired result. There 
is a great opportunity for scientific work of this sort. 

The work of the United States Tariff Commission has had, in the 
three years since the creation of that body,’ a wider scope than that 
of any previous board created in this country for inquiry into tariff 
questions. It is a permanent, non-partisan body of six members cre- 
ated to investigate matters relating to our customs laws and our na- 
tional commercial policy. As the former chairman, Dr. F. W. Taussig, 
said: “The Tariff Commission has no administrative or judicial func- 
tions, like those of the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. It is a body purely for gathering informa- 
tion and suggesting recommendations.’ 

It has published a large number of reports, some of the most im- 
portant of which are: Reciprocity and Commercial Treaties, Dump- 
ing and Unfair Foreign Competition, Revision of the Customs Admin- 
istrative Laws, Free Ports and Free Zones, Interim Legislation, The 
Trade of Japan During the War, Costs of Production in the Sugar 
Industry, and Costs of Production in the Dye Industry, and Cotton 


2The United States Tariff Commission was created by an act of Congress, 
approved September 8, 1916, entitled “An Act to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes.” 

8 Address before the Home Market Club, Boston, Massachusetts, May 18, 
1917. 
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Yarn. The commission made a census of the production of dyes 
and coal-tar chemicals in 1918 and also in 1919. It has also published 
handbooks upon the chemical and dye, optical and chemical glass, po- 
tato product, potash, silk, cotton, pyrites and sulphur, button, brush, 
and surgical instrument industries. Several reports of the commission 
have been published for the use of Congress by the Ways and Means 
Committee, and another important work in hand is the preparation of a 
Summary of Tariff Information, which will serve as a general hand- 
book in any comprehensive revision which may be undertaken.* 

No attempt will be made in this article, however, to review the en- 
tire work of the commission. It has given Congress the benefit of 
scientific research upon a variety of subjects. But the part of its 
work which is here treated is the preparation of information upon the 
commodities named in the tariff act. The information obtained has 
been brought together in what has been called the Tariff Information 
Catalog, although the word “catalog” does not well describe that to 
which it is applied in this case. It is much more than the name would 
suggest: not merely a glossary of terms or a collection of statistical 
tables, but a collection of separate and complete, but related, reports 
on the various items comprised in the schedules of the present tariff 
law. This series of reports or monographs will be a compendium of 
information on industrial questions in their relation to the tariff. 

The following concrete illustrations of the kind of information which 
may be gleaned in a brief space of time from the “catalog’’ may indi- 
cate its usefulness. Let us turn to the unit of the catalog which is 
devoted to “upper” leather. This, as the name indicates, is the leather 
used for making uppers of shoes, and the industry is one of the most 
important in the country, for we now manufacture more shoes than 
any other nation in the world. There are many varieties of upper 
leather; the main divisions of the product are “calf and kip” (kips 
are small cattle hides), “goat and kid,’ “sheep and lamb,” and “all 
other” (including cowhide, horse hide, buckskin, kangaroo, ctc). The 
leadership of the United States is more pronounced in the manufacture 


4This Summary of Tariff Information will give “in parallel columns the 
tariff acts of October 3, 1913, and of August 5, 1909. Then will follow ‘general 
information, under which is to be given, as concisely as clearness will permit, 
a description of each of the several thousand commodities affected, the uses 
and the circumstances of production, as well as significant changes of imports 
and the latest available information as to exports, with special reference to 
the related experience immediately preceding the war. Finally, under the 
caption, ‘Interpretation and Comments’ will appear pertinent decisions of the 
Treasury Department, of the Board of General Appraisers, and of the courts.” 
Third Annual Report of the United Tariff Commission, 1919, p. 18. 
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of goat and kid than in any of the other kinds, and the specialty in 
which the United States is preéminent is black glazed kid. We learn 
that the foreign countries which produce and export the most upper 
leather, in normal times, are England, France, and Germany. The 
latter country was making rapid strides just before the war and the 
German competition was feared more than any other by American 
manufacturers. ‘The greater part of our exports consists of glazed 
kid. A 15 per cent ad valorem duty has recently been levied on the 
exportation of goat-skins from British India, which is our principal 
source of supply for the skins used in making glazed kid. This is 
causing some agitation among domestic manufacturers, as Great Britain 
and her colonies have a 10 per cent preference. 

A tariff problem is developed in the part of the catalog which deals 
with cotton gloves. The variety known as “chamoisette,” or suede 
cotton gloves, was made almost exclusively in Chemnitz, Germany, 
before the war. They are made of “Atlas” cloth, which is a knit 
fabric manufactured by a process which renders it very firm and 
strong and prevents it from raveling, and is so finished as to resemble 
closely the genuine chamois skin. The gloves are washable and much 
cheaper than leather gloves, for which they are an excellent substitute. 
After the imports from Germany were cut off, domestic manufacture 
began on a large scale. The principal tariff question now relates to 
Japan which has begun to export fabric gloves to this country.° 

Turning to the unit on manganese ore, one finds that it is the raw 
material for ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, products essential to the 
manufacture of steel; that minor amounts of the ore are required by 
mechanical and other industries, but 96 per cent of the consumption is 
for making steel. Prior to the war the United States produced less 
than one per cent of its manganese requirements, while the remainder 
was imported mainly from India, Russia, and Brazil in the form of 
ore, and from Great Britain in the form of ferromanganese. Under 
war conditions, India and Russia were practically eliminated as sources 
of supply, while the industry expanded in Brazil, in Cuba, and in the 
United States. It would not be feasible for us to depend on the do- 
mestic output in ordinary times on account of the insufficiency of sup- 
ply, its low grade, and variability of character. 

From the report on Tin Plate and Terne Plate one learns that tin 
plate consists of steel plate covered with tin, and is used in the manu- 
facture of tin cans and other tin articles, while terne plate consists of 
iron or steel, chiefly steel, coated with a mixture of lead and tin, and is 


& Second Annual Report of the U. S. Tariff Commission, pp. 59-74. 
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used mainly for roofing and for lining packing cases. The supply of 
tin in Cornwall has been much reduced and the world’s supply of 
cassiterite, the ore from which tin is obtained, comes principally from 
the Straits Settlements. One learns what the principal uses of tin 
are; what the situation in the industry has been since the war began; 
what the current prices are; and what the foreign and domestic pro- 
duction and the imports and exports have been over a period of years. 

Even an apparently insignificant industry like basket manufactur- 
ing may furnish an opportunity for interesting and valuable study, 
and may show that hasty generalization is dangerous, even in regard 
to minor commodities. This industry is sharply divided into two sec- 
tions, the manufacture of baskets of willow and rattan, which is a 
small-scale industry—practically a handicraft—and the manufacture 
of splint baskets (i.e., baskets made of strips of wood), which is a 
machine industry carried on in small mills, very largely in localities 
where there is a good supply of hardwood lumber. From the catalog 
unit we learn that there is no foreign competition in regard to splint 
baskets, while there has been with respect to the willow and rattan 
baskets.° 

Reference to a unit of the catalog shows that all of the leading in- 
dustrial countries have well developed cordage industries and that 
these countries are, for the most part, self-sufficient so far as cordage 
is concerned, although they import some cordage of special varieties, 
while they export considerable to the less developed industrial coun- 
tries. In another unit are given the salient facts about the leather 
glove industry of the country: how it has always been highly localized, 
having its center in Fulton county, New York, but has recently been 
growing at a rapid pace in the Middle West. The principal character- 
istics of the industry in the two sections are set forth. Gloversville 
has become a great center for making dress gloves, while the heavy 
work gloves and also many automobile gauntlets are now made in the 
Middle West. All of these facts might be drawn out by a personal 
investigation or by committee hearings; but an untold amount of time 
and energy is saved for Congress by having such basic facts for tariff 


6 The willow basket making in the vicinity of Liverpool, New York, furnishes 
an interesting example of localization of industry. This town has been, with 
the exception of New York City, the center of the “staple” basket industry of 
the country for many years. The reasons were, apparently, “the momentum 
of an early start’—German immigrants were the originators of the business 
—and the fact that the industry furnished occupation, in the dull season, for 
workers in the salt industry in that locality. 
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legislation compiled down in cogent form before any 
hearings are held 
With the greater ty of the tariff schedules, which has been 


mentioned above, the rll of t 


echnical facts on tariff rates and on 
classification becomes 1 nportant. How many persons could 
name, off-hand, the nature and uses of the following articles, on which 
units of the catalog ha en, or are being, prepared by the commis- 
sion: ‘Tonka beans, t s tin, jalap, gambier, quebracho wood, basic 
slag, barytes, tragacanth gum, silk noils, cotton flocks, magnesite 
brick, calamine, cotton venetian, kaolin? These are but a few ex- 
amples of the long list of mmodities which are not well known, even 
to many persons having a wide knowledge of industrial conditions, but 
which must be dealt wit n any tariff revision. 

The following are examples of technical facts which have been dis- 
cussed in connection with tariff revision. In the course of tariff hear- 
ings, the question has arisen as to the proportion of the value of the 
shoe which is represented by the value of the leather which goes into 
it. This was discussed onsiderable length at one session of the 
Ways and Means Committee. Another question is that of the increase 
in cost of gloves which is due to faney sewing on the back of the 
gloves. In one tariff act the duty on gloves which were decorated with 


such fancy sewing was increased 25 cents per dozen pairs, since this 
was asserted to be the added cost. Vigorous protests were made, how- 
ever, on the ground that tl st was not increased in any such 
amount.’ The difference between woven body and braided straw hats 
has also been discussed and the nature of chrome tannage and its im- 
portant influence on t! nerican leather industry. These are good 


examples of facts whi ld be established by the investigation of 


experts and not left to consume the time of members of Congress and 


witnesses at the heari 

According to the report of the Tariff Board on Schedule K, made 
in 1911, the difference betwe class one” wool and ‘“‘class two” wool 
had become of little signif * This fact had been true for some 
time but had not been brought prominently and forcefully to the at- 


tention of Congress. Classifications of this sort which outlive their use- 
5 


fulness should certainly exposed and the record of the true state 
of affairs should be placed before Congress in such a way as to hasten 
action. 

If the “difference in the cost of production at home and abroad” is 

7 Hearings of Ways and ns Committee, 1908-1909, vol. VII, p. 7,135. 

8 Report of the Tariff Board on Schedule K, vol. I, pt. 2, p. 382. 
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to guide Congress in the determination of the rates of duty, then a 
great task will be laid upon the government's investigators to ascer- 
tain as nearly as possible the true amount of the difference, and 
technical experts as well as cost accountants must be called in, to help 
solve the problems which arise. 

If Congress should decide, as did the English Committee on Trade 
after the War,° that the various industries should be classified accord- 
ing to their essential character, with regard to the national defense, 
and that those which are absolutely necessary should be encouraged, 
then it would be a question of fact as to what industries were neces- 
sary. For example, in the chemical or metallurgical branches, the 
judgment of an expert would be necessary in making the decision. 

In the investigations of the Tariff Commission, upon the basis of 
which the Tariff Information Catalog has been compiled, experts have 
been employed as far as possible with the limited means at the dis- 
posal of the commission. Chemists, metallurgists, experts on textiles, 
on glass and pottery, on agricultural products, as well as lawyers, 
cost accountants, and economists, have been employed. In addition 
to the regular staff, persons who are expert in certain lines of busi- 
ness have been employed on temporary appointments to make special 
studies of the subject with which they are familiar. 

The commission cannot have an expert on every kind of industry. 
It can, however, have technically trained men in the principal fields. 
The Tariff act of 1913 is divided into fourteen schedules and a “free 
list.” The work of compiling full information on all the products is 
vast, as any one will understand who has made even a cursory exami- 
nation of the schedules of our tariff act. It is, however, obvious that it 
is not necessary to make a detailed study of every separate product. 
A thorough study of a certain item may make similar intensive work 
on several closely allied products unnecessary. 

These investigations have been conducted by interviews with the 
persons interested—manufacturers, importers, wholesale and _ retail 
dealers, and consumers ; by correspondence with these persons, and by 
public hearings at which some of the members of the commission and 
its staff of experts met with the representatives of the various interests 
involved; by careful study of all the available material on the subject 
under consideration, which in many cases means an examination of a 
vast amount of material from both original and secondary sources.’° 

9The War and British Economic Policy, 1915. 


10 There is a great amount of information in various United States govern- 
ment documents, in reports published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, by 
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The Tariff Infor m Catalog is, of course, meant to supplement 
and not supplant other methods of collecting information. The hold- 


5 


ing of committee hearings has been the principal method followed in 
securing information upon which to base the tariff laws passed by 
Congress. The defects of this method are well known. A vast amount 
of repetition is involved and the facts which are brought out by the 
cross questioning are perhaps as often the unessential as the essential 
ones. ‘Then too, the testimony is necessarily of an ex parte nature. 
Different views are expressed but sufficient time cannot be taken to 
examine conflicting claims to see which one is more accurate. 
Another disadvantage of this method is that the members of Con- 
gress are subjected to annoyance from the importunities of persons 
who are seeking favors. ‘Those who were on the ground in person 
have exerted what was perhaps an undue influence on the legislation, 
a fact which was doubtless inevitable on account of the system. Some 


amusing instances of this kind have occurred. Professor Marquand of 
Princeton related an instance in a letter to the Ways and Means Com- 


mittee, written in 1908. He says: 


When the tariff was under revision some years ago I asked a member of 
the tariff committee if the tax on works of art had been removed. He said 
that, on the contrary, i | been raised. When I asked for an explanation 
he replied: “None of y ) wished it removed were present at the hearing, 
but a gentleman f: the South who was present asked whether American 


the Bureau of Foreign nestic Commerce, by the Department of Agri- 
culture, by the Federal Trade Commission and other boards, in the voluminous 
reports on former Tarif ings, and in the Census Reports and Commerce 
and Navigation Reports, which the individual congressman could not spend 
the time to examine. In t reparation of the various units of the Tariff In- 
formation Catalog, 1 | of this kind is carefully scrutinized so that all 
the matter which is germane to the question may be selected, condensed and 
put in the most pointed manner so that the time required for its examination 
is reduced to a minimum 

There are many in tencies and discrepancies in the statistics which 
need to be explained. The performance of this work is part of the duty of 
the staff which is com} g the Tariff Information Catalog. A proper per- 
formance of this work is another means of saving a vast amount of the time 
of members of Congr: \n example of the discrepancies mentioned is to 
be found in the case of the statistics in regard to the importation of baskets 
in 1910. A change in the classification of willow baskets caused a decrease 
of several hundred thousand dollars in the importations, according to the 
figures shown by the Commerce and Navigation Report. The actual de- 
crease was not large, however. It took considerable of the time of the 
Ways and Means Committee to find this out, whereas if the Tariff Informa- 
tion Catalog had been in existence, the work would have been done and the 
facts made apparent 
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brains were not as good as those of Europeans. To this the Committee as- 
sented. Then he added: If the tax on works of art is increased, cannot we 
manufacture them in this country as well as in Europe? To this all agreeing, 
the tax was increased.”11 

Probably the waste of time involved is the most serious defect of 


the committee hearing method of securing information. The follow- 


ing is an example of the kind of cross-questioning, resulting in a great 


consumption of time without bringing out any very helpful informa- 
tion, which the Tariff Information Catalog should help to obviate. 
Chairman: The duty on hemp is how much, now? 

Witness: It is now $20 a ton on hemp and tow—Russian and Italian hemp 


and tow. 
Chairman: There is no importation of hemp into this country at all now, 


is there? 
Witness: Oh yes, there is. There are importations of Russian hemp; I wish 
there were not. 
Chairman: To what extent? 
Witness: I think about 8,000 or 10,000 tons. 
Chairman: What is the total production of hemp in this country? 
Witness: Well, it is very low. I should think about 8,000 tons, 


Chairman: When was the first duty placed on hemp in this country? 

Witness: I do not know. 

Chairman: Was not hemp free under the Wilson bill? Was it not on the 
free list? 

Witness: I do not know whether it was or not. It may have been. The price 
got so low we quit raising it, ete. 

Chairman: What has been the falling off in the production of hemp in the 
last ten years? 

Witness: Well, I do not know.12 

If it be suggested that in revising the tariff, the investigation of a 
certain industry may be left to some congressman who is particularly 
interested, it should be borne in mind that under the present complex 
conditions of business, a congressman may not know the details of all, 
even perhaps of a small proportion, of the industries in his district. 
It is further desirable that he shall have a source of ready reference 
concerning all of the industries, whatever their location, upon whose 
tariff relations he is to vote. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House began holding tariff 
hearings last July. The first commodities to be considered were 
those which come within the classification of “war essentials” (chemi- 
cals and dyestuffs, optical and chemical glass, scientific instruments, 
certain minerals like tungsten and manganese) and a few commodities 


11 Hearings of Ways and Means Committee, 1908-1909, vol. VII, p. 7,255. 
12Jbid., vol. V, v. 4,669. 
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which, though not ential to the prosecution of the war, had been af- 
fected to an extraordinary degree by the abnormal conditions—cotton 
gloves, for exampl he Tariff Commission has furnished informa- 
tion on all these s cts and its experts have been constantly at the 
beck and call of the Ways and Means Committee, frequently attending 
hearings and giving ad on disputed technical points. In many 
cases the committe s had the report of the Tariff Commission 
printed in handbook form for use at the hearings, and in some in- 
stances the report of t lariff Commission has seemed so complete 
and satisfactory to bers of the industry affected, that they have 
asked to have the 1 rt incorporated, in full, in their testimony. 


Mark A, Sniru. 
Washington, D. ( 


Report or THE CoNGREsSIONAL Jornr ComMission oN 
CATION OF SaALaAries. This commission, consisting of three senators 
and three former members of the House of Representatives, undertook 
the much needed task of reclassifying the government service and pro- 
viding for a more equitable and efficient method of appointment, com- 
pensation, and promotion The report (66 Cong., 2 Sess., H. Doc. 
686, pp. 1,079) classifies the government into 1,700 services and de- 
fines the duties, qualifications, and lines of promotion, showing three or 
four grades or classes within each service. It is a moderate document 
involving in the aggregate an increase in the government’s bill for 
employees’ salaries of only about 8 per cent. This comparatively 


slight increase is due 1 hat nearly half of the clerks who 
have been appointed during the war are now receiving what the com- 
mission considers fair rates of compensation. The increase for those 
who render professional services is considerably higher, as they have 
not been benefited to the same extent by war positions. The commis- 
sion provides for an expanded Civil Service Commission, with repre- 
sentation from the clerical and the administrative services, which will 


have the final adjudication of matters relating to the service. The 


salary ranges recommended are certainly not excessive, the maximum 
stated salary for professional services being $5,040, but provision is 
made for higher salaries, for men who are in the highest grades, by 


leaving the determination of those salaries to the Civil Service Com- 
mission with the consent of Congress. 

As a working basis for a reorganization and improvement of the 
government machine this report, if accepted by Congress, is likely to 


prove a very valuable piece of work, E. A. GoLpENWEISER. 
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The United States Tariff Commission has published in its Tariff 
Information Series, No. 13, The Acids of Paragraph 1 and Related 
Materials Provided for in the Tariff Act of 1913 (Washington, 1920, 
pp. 85). This contains descriptive matter in regard to the uses of 
the several acids, commercial data as to imports and exports, and 


prices. 


Hearings before the House Committee on Ways and Means on 
Anti-Dumping Legislation, held October 22, 1919, have been printed 
(Washington, 1919, pp. 36). 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury Department, 
Washington, announces the establishment of the income tax informa- 
tion service consisting of weekly bulletins containing decisions and 
rulings. A cumulative bulletin will be issued semi-annually. The 
price of this service is $2 a year. 

The Second Annual Report of the War Finance Corporation is 
issued under date of December 3, 1919 (Washington, pp. 13). 


Among state reports dealing with taxation are the following: 


Eighth Annual Report of the Colorado Tax Commission (Denver, 

1919, pp. 152). 

Inheritance Tax Law of Georgia as Amended 1919 (Atlanta, pp. 7). 

Laws Relating to Assessment and Taxation in Kansas, compiled by 
the Tax Commission of Kansas (Topeka, 1919, pp. 190). 

Revised Instructions to be Observed in the Assessment and Equali- 
zation of Property, published by the Tax Commission of Kansas, 
(Topeka, 1919, pp. 118). 

Taxation of Legacies and Successions, issued by the Inheritance 
Tax Commission of Kansas (Topeka, 1919, pp. 47). 

Third Biennial Report of the State Tax Commission of Maryland, 
February, 1920 (Baltimore, pp. 111). 

Massachusetts Income Tax, Rules and Regulations of the Com- 
missioner, Bulletin No. 5, revised January, 1920 (Boston, Commis- 
sioner of Corporations and Taxation, pp. 197). 

State of Missouri Income Tax Law, October 1, 1919 (Jefferson 
City, State Auditor, pp. 53). 

Communication from the Governor of Virginia submitting the Bud- 
get Bill (Richmond, Jan., 1920, House Doc. No. 4, pp. 100). 


The Report of the Special Tax Commission of Georgia (J. W. Le- 
Craw, secretary, Room 133, State Capitol, Atlanta, 1919, pp. 88) 
gives some consideration to the experience of other states, 
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ilated a Referendum on its report. In the 
a summary of the committee’s recommenda- 


n the present tax laws and the arguments in 


on Policies and Platform of the Republi- 


has issued a Questionnaire on Federal Tax- 
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Vecting of the International Association of 
ds and Commission, held at Madison, Wiscon- 
(Washington, Bull. No. 264, 1919, pp. 
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_ New York, pp. 15). 
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The Third Annual Report of the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission covers the period July 1, 1918, to June 30, 
1919 (Washington, pp. 185). 

Among the documents relating to the investigation of the state in- 
surance fund of New York are the following: 

First Preliminary Report to Governor Alfred E. Smith, by Jere- 
miah F, Connor, May 27, 1919 (Albany, pp. 18). 

Answer of the State Industrial Commission to the Report of Jere- 
miah F. Connor, July 9, 1919 (pp. 114). 

Report of Investigation by Jeremiah I’. Connor, submitted to the 
governor, November 17, 1919 (pp. 83). 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has published its Fighth 
Annual Report on Workmen’s Compensation (pp. 80). 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York has recently summar- 
ized Insurance Results in 1919 treating more particularly of the ex- 


perience of New York state. 
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Pp. 28. 
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y for abstracts of articles in Danish and 


Theory 
\bstracts by Arthur N. Young) 


nics of the social uplift. Pol. Sci. Quart., Mar., 
* Industrial Goodwill; Marot’s Creative Impulse 
lead Instincts in Industry. 


efficiency. Columbia Law Rev., Mar., 1919. 


nomic Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1920. Pp. 12. 
divorced from the study of the art of farm 
ch is a ndividual matter rather than a social science. 


ization. Pol. Sci. Quart., Mar., 1920. Considers the 
rit of codperation in the rural community. 


Liiren om Grdnsenytien. 


Nat. ok, Tids., July-Aug., 1919. 
utility based on a recent article by Lind- 
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hat 


Economic History, United States 
Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 

n of the northwestern states for immigrants. 

st., Sept., 1919. Pp. 27. Sets forth the methods and in- 

d in the Northwest, especially in Wisconsin, to attract 


that tl 


e foreign element in that region came 
invitation 


1 and the machine. World's Work, Feb., 1920, Pp. 8. 
of the economies of man power being made today, and 


r shortage in the future may be offset by the elimination 


extension of the working man’s powers by invention. 


Laboratory of the Nonpartisan League. Sur- 
Mentions the various charges against the league, 
ogram, the present status of the reforms initiated, 

ndinavian-American Bank at Fargo, and sum- 
ilready enacted to meet the acknowledged grievances 


Pp. 6 
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of Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Jan. 1920. Pp. 12. 
scattered facts about the steamboat 
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Hicoins, L. P. When and where some of the first ships were built in New 
England, Americana, July, 1919. Pp. 9. A descriptive, illustrated ac- 
count of the shipbuilding industry in Duxbury, Massachusetts, from 1700 
to 1874. 


Jittson, W. R. The re-born oil fields of Kentucky. Register of Kentucky 
State Hist. Soc., Jan., 1920. Pp. 9. An illustrated account of Kentucky 
oil production since 1819, with especial emphasis on the renewed activity in 
oil development since 1916. 

Kettoce, L. P. The story of Wisconsin, 1634-1848. Wis. Mag. Hist., June, 
Sept., 1919. (1) Includes a sketch of the fur trade in Wisconsin during 
the French and British periods, (2) Contains a chapter describing the de- 
velopment in early days of the lead mines in southwestern Wisconsin, 


Ropinson, O. W. Recollections of Civil War conditions in the copper coun- 
try. Mich. Hist. Mag., Oct., 1919. Pp. 12. Refers briefly to early mining 
methods, food prices, funds raised to secure a protective tariff on copper, 
and poor transportation facilities. 


Scumipr, L. B. The internal grain trade of the United States, 1850-1860. 
Iowa Journ. Hist. & Pol., Jan., 1920. Pp. 131, Points out as the chief de- 
velopments in this decade the growth of intra-valley trade, the increasing 
economic dependence of the South on the West, the diversion of western 
traffic from southern water routes to the eastern railroads and canals, and 
the adoption of new methods in the transportation system. 

Scorr, L. M. The history of the narrow gauge railroad in Willamette valley. 
Quart. of Oregon Hist. Soc., June, 1919. Pp. 18. A statistical account of 
this road’s origin, financial difficulties, competitive effects, and final ab- 
sorption by the Southern Pacific. 

Suortrivce, W. P. Henry Hastings Sibley and the Minnesota frontier. 
Minn. Hist. Bull, Aug., 1919. Pp. 11. Summarizes briefly the successive 
stages in the evolution of society and industry in the upper Mississippi 
country. 

Watkins, G. S. Revolutionary communism in the United States. Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev., Feb., 1920. Pp. 20. A review of recent developments in Ameri- 
can socialism, and an analysis of the philosophy and program of the com- 
munist wing, including some adverse critical comments. 


Economic History, Foreign 

Bian, V. E. Economic conditions in northern Europe. Stone & Webster 
Journ., Jan., 1920, 

Carrara, G. La legislazione di guerra su la locazione delle case e il diritto. 
Riv. Intern., June, 1919. Pp. 12. 

Cuessa, F. La distribuzione naturale delle industrie e la produzione nazio- 
nale, Riv. Italiana di Sociol., Jan.-June, 1919. Pp. 25. 

Cutter, B. S. Europe’s economic fate, and how it concerns us, Am. Rev. 

Rev., Feb., 1920. 
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euve-Bargemont et la condition des ouvriers 
Sci. Pol., Oct. 15, 1919. 
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Econ., May-June, 1918. 


‘es in Pol. Sci. Quart., Mar., 


Rumania, 
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Oct. 1919.. Pp. 9. 
les en Alsace-Lorraine. L’Econ. Franc., 
tion of Roumania, Bank. Mag., Jan., 1920. 
e 1919 en Allemagne. L’Econ, Frang., Jan. 
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1919 


n the early restoration of Europe to eco- 


Mar. 13, 1920. 


la crise commerciale et économique en Tur- 
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Bankers’ Mag., Mar., 1920. 
in France, Sociol. Rev., Autumn, 1919. 
n of Germany. Econ. World, Feb. 21, 1920. 


ional y extranjera, Rev. Nacional de 


I/Econ. Franc., Jan. 10, 1920. 
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n économique en Allemagne et en Autriche. 


Economics 
by A. J. Dadisman) 


India. Indian Journ. 
the agriculture of the early Aryans 
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study of 
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West. World’s Work, Mar., 1920. 
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Games, W. E. Farm leases in Kansas, Kan. Sta. Bull. 221 (1919), June, 
1919. Pp. 32. A comparison of owner and tenant operators, method of 
leasing, and ways of improving present systems. Data obtained by survey 
method, nine figures, ten tables. 


Kare, V. G. A study in village economics. Indian Journ. of Econ., Nov., 
1919. Pp. 13. An argument in favor of dynamic and statistical studies of 
typical villages with extracts from such studies in India, 

McPuerson, J. B. Annual wool review for 1919. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool 
Mfgrs., Jan., 1920. Pp. 76. A comprehensive review of the world’s wool 
and sheep industry, including production, imports and exports, prices, 
markets, ete. 

Merevirn, E. T. Interesting speech made by the newest cabinet member. 
Greater N. Y., Mar. 15, 1920. Pp. 6. A discussion of the work and needs 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Reppy, E. V. Sundaram, Distribution of agricultural holdings. Indian Journ. 
Econ., Nov., 1919. Pp. 17. A discussion of land holdings in India sug- 
gesting measures for improving the present systems. 

Srarroro. R. R. Farm types in Nebraska, as determined by climatic, soil 
and economic factors. Neb. Sta. Research Bull. 15 (1919), Mar., 1919. 
Pp. 85. A progress report of an attempt to correlate in a measured way 
important facts concerning farm types. Data mostly from Thirteenth 
United States Census. ‘Thirty-eight figures and forty-two tables. 

Tuomson, E. H. The American farmers’ need for capital. Ann. Am. Acad., 
Jan., 1920. Pp. 6. Discusses the relation of farm capital to income, the 
chief improvements needed, and the three forms of loans most useful to 
farmers. 

Zincaul, G. Del consumo e della produzione dei bovini in Italia e del pro- 
gramma di ricostituzione del patrimonio bovino, Rif. Soc., Sept.-Dec., 1919. 
Pp. 18. The cattle supply of Italy and the conditions on which it depends, 
studied partly in the light of the results of the livestock census of April, 
1918. 

Codperation and marketing. Mo. Bull. Missouri State Bd. of Agri. Aug., 
1919. Pp. 24. <A discussion of coéperative laws and markeling bureaus, 
containing Missouri’s coéperative and marketing bureau laws, and a digest 
of the work of state marketing bureaus. 


Farm accounting. Mich. Agr. Col. and Exp. Sta. Quart. Bull. Vol. 2, No. 3, 
Feb., 1920. Pp. 4. An argument in favor of farm cost accounting. 


France: codperative agricultural credit at the end of the war. Intern. Rev. 
Agri. Econ., Feb., 1920. Pp. 5. <A statement of the working of various 
kinds of agricultural credit at the end of the war. 


Argentine Republic: present agricultural conditions in Argentina as affecting 
land settlement. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Nov.-Dec., 1919. Pp. 8 An 
examination of the present agricultural position of Argentina with special 

reference to land settlement and increased production. 
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Canada: Proare » made in the codperative sale of agricultural pro- 
duce and pu of f ers’ requisites. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Nov.- 
Dec., 1919. Pp. ¢ ly of coéperative buying and selling in six Cana- 
dian provinces. 

Railways and Transportation 
\bstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 

Apams, N.C. Britisl ilway wages. Mo. Labor Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 10. 

Ancock, S. A. The ls of South Africa. World’s Work, Jan., 1920, 
Pp. 4. 

Auux, G. Chemin Chinoi Journ. des Trans., Jan, 17, 1920, Pp. 3. 

Auux, G. Transport in the peace treaty with Germany. Bull. Int. Ry. 
Assoc., Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1919. Pp. 5. Translation of article in Journal des 
Transports for June 28, 1919, noted in December issue of these abstracts. 

Armstrone, A. H 1 nparison of electric and steam motive power. Ry. 
Age, Feb. 20, 192 I 7. With statistical and graphic data. 

Bonsnicutr, J. C. Th is of railroad capitalization. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 24. D ses five bases: rate-making value, original in- 
vestment, actual cost, 1 cet value, and earning capacity, and inclines to 
original investme 

Bonzon, A. The & js. Bull. Int. Ry. Assoc., July-Aug.-Sept., 
1919. Pp. 57. In ] review of Das schweizerische Eisenbahnwesen, by 
P. Weissenbach 

Braprorp, FE. A. ¢ } i elween waterways and railways coming, An- 
nalist, Feb. 9, 

Cuenery, W. L. Lal und the railroads. Survey, Feb. 28, 1920. Pp. 4. 
Review of labor | ns of the Transportation Act, 1920. 

Corson, C. Review trafic questions. Bull. Int. Ry. Assoc. July-Aug.- 
Sept., 1919. Pp. 11 I lation of article in Revue Politique et Parle- 
mentaire for June 10, 1919 


Coorer, C. S. The railway ystem of Brazil. Ry. Rev., Mar. 6, 13, 1920. 
Pp. 4, 4. 


Dunn, S. O. The re uction of railroad service. Rev. Revs., Apr., 1920, 
Pp. 4. Estimates three-year capital needs at six billion dollars. 
Fayant, F. H. Money and the railroad man. Nation’s Business, Mar., 1920. 


Pp. 2. Need of new railway capital. 

Guyot, Y. La gréve d heminots. Journ. des Econ., Mar., 1920. Pp. 28. 
The February railway strike in France 

Guyor, Y. Les menées tlistes et les nationalisations. Journ, des Econ., 
July 15, 1919, Pp. 15 


Harais, J. A. Essential services in railway operations and control. Ry. Gaz. 
(London), Mar. 12, 1920. Pp. 3, Railway organization, administration, and 
practice, 
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Lance, F. Die Eisenbahnwesen in Bosnier und der Herzegowina, Archiv f. 
Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec., 1919. Pp. 55. 


Lirssr, A. Le relévement des tarifs de chemins de fer. L’ Econ. Frang., Feb. 21, 
1920. Pp. 3. 
Lisman, F. J. Railroad bonds. Annals, Mar., 1920. Pp. 6. 


McGratn, P. T. Canada and railway nationalization. Rev. Revs., Apr. 
1920. Pp. 3. 


McManamy, F. The national agreement with shopmen. Ry. Rev., Mar. 27, 
1920. Pp. 4. 


Manty, B. M. Labor and the Esch-Cummins Bill. Searchlight, Mar. 1, 1920, 
Pp. 3. Presumably labor’s point of view. 


Mavupurt, A. The electrification of railways. Bull. Int. Ry. Assoc., Oct.- 
Nov.-Dec., 1919. Pp. 7. 


Morris, R. The new railroad law. World’s Work, Apr., 1920. Pp. 6. 

Mvuurew, J. E. Scientific development of the locomotive. Ry. Mech. Eng., 

Feb., Mar., 1920. Pp. 5, 6. 

pe Novvion, G. Les grandes compagnies de chemins de fer en 1918, Journ. 

des Econ., May 15, 1919. Pp. 29. 

O.pnam, J. E. The merging of the railroads. Nation’s Business, Feb., 1920. 

Pp. 12. With maps of the fourteen systems proposed. 

Parmetee, J. H. The separation of railway costs between freight and passen- 
gers. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1920. Pp. 17. Historical and analytical 

summary. 

Pescuaup, M. La crise des transports. Rev. Pol. & Parl, Feb. 10, 1920. 

Pp. 44. 

Provty, C. A. The relation of the public to the railroads. Ry. Age, Apr. 9, 
1920. Pp. 2. 

Rea, S. Progress or paralysis for the railroads in 1920? Econ. Wid., Jan. 

31, 1920. Pp. 4. 

Risave, J. P. Cuba’s main line railways are well developed. Ry. Age, Jan., 

16, 23, 1920. Pp. 4, 5. 

Roserts, F. What is wrong with railroad management. Ry. Mech. Eng., 

Mar., 1920. Pp. 4. Lack of system and labor difficulties. 

Smirn, R. T. Some railway conditions governing electrification. Bull. Int. 

Ry. Assoc., July-Aug.-Sept., 1919. Pp. 11. 

SovruworrnH, C. Railway electrification, Commerce Mo., Mar., 1920. Pp. 9. 

Historical summary and general analysis. 


Srorern, N. W. The increasing necessity for steam railway electrification. 
Proc. Western Ry. Club., Dec. 15, 1919. Pp. 11. 


Tuayer, R. E. Railway freight rates increased in Great Britain. Ry. Age, 
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per cent, according 
Unpberwoop, O. W 
Jan. 16, 1920. P 
Vanpersiur, B 
Age, Apr. 2, 192 
VanperBLuE, H. B 
sion, Quart. J 
Waterman, R. De 
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Wenuiver, J. ( 
Pp. 5. Review 
L'avenir des chei 
Pp. 13. 
Die Eisenbahnen 
Two-ye ir stat 
Die Eisenbahnen 
Dec., 1919. Pp. 9 
Increased rates a 
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Archiv f. Ejisenb 
Mode rn armie¢ & and 
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The railway deficit 
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Pp. 7. Reprint fr 
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oT, 1920. Pp. 2. 
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ites effective January 15 run from 25 to 60 
plus sliding seale of flat increases per ton. 


immins bill and the railroad problem. Ry. Age, 
1d valuation and the unearned increment. Ry. 


luation by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


Feb., 1920. Pp. 40. Second and final part. 


a national transportation system. Bull. Assoc. 
) Pp 5. 


le railroad system. Rev. Revs. Apr., 1920. 


mn throughout the world. 
en Russie. Rev. Pol. & Parl. Mar. 10, 1920, 
Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1920. Pp. 8. 


Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.- 


( Ry. Gaz. (London), Jan. 9, 1920. Pp. 2. 


Staatseisenbahnen in den Jahren 1914 und 1915. 


Feb., 1919. Pp. 10. 

insport. Ry. Gaz. (London), Jan. 16, Feb. 13, 
Pp. 3, 1, 2, 2, 4. 

(London), Feb. 20, 1920. Pp. 2. New British 

ght shipments, similar to “shipping day” plan 


Archiv f. 
With digest of French war rail- 


Frankreich wdahrend des Weltkrieges. 
19 Pp. 23. 
huan 


Far East Rev., Jan., 1920. Pp. 11. 


(London), Jan, 16, 1920. P. 1. Seven months 
icit under government guarantee of £18,000,000. 


ipan. Bull, Int. Ry. Assoc., Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1919. 


neering 


Ry. Gaz, (London), Mar. 19, 1920. Pp. 4. 


roduced by Minister of Transport on January first. 


rernment. 


Modern Transport (London), Mar. 
yup system proposed by British Ministry of 
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Die Staatseisenbahnen in Australien, 1916-1917. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.- 
Feb., 1919. Pp. 5. 


Text of railroad bill as revised by conferees. Ry. Age, Feb. 20, 1920. Pp. 19. 


Les transports commerciaux et la responsibilité des chemins de fer en France, 
en Angleterre et en Italie pendant la guerre de 1914-1918. Bull. des Trans. 
Int. par Chemins de Fer, Feb., Mar., 1920. Pp. 7, 8. First two articles 
in a series. 

Die ungarische Staatsbahnen im Jahr 1915-1916. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.- 
Dec., 1919. Pp. 12. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by H. R. Tosdal) 

Arnotp, J. China the new world of trade opportunities. Mo. Bull, Chamber 
Comm. State of N. Y., Feb., 1920. Address of the American commercial 
attaché at Peking. 

Atrwoop, A. W. Why sugar is scarce. Rev. Revs., Feb., 1920. Pp. 5. A 
statistical account of the consumption and production of sugar before the 
Great War, during it, and at present. 

Ivey, P. G. Modern developments in retailing. Pub. Wkly., Jan. 3, 1920. Pp. 


4. One of a series of lessons on retail salesmanship emphasizing impor- 
tance of knowing the goods 


Marsu, A. R. The markets for American cotton in 1919. Econ. World, Feb. 
14, 1920. Well written review of cotton market conditions during 1919. 


Payen, E. Le coton: ses prix, sa production et ses perspectives. L’Econ. 
Frang., Feb. 7, 1920. Analysis of cotton production and prices during past 
three years, 

Payen, E. Le petrole: sa production, sa consommation, L’Econ. Franc., 
Mar. 6, 1920. Statistical study of petroleum production and present market 
situation. 

The permanency of Japan's influence in the Pacific trade. Americas, Feb., 
1920. Description of commercial changes in Japan during past few years. 
No definite conclusions. 

The trade position of the United Kingdom. Comm. Mo., Mar., 1920. Makes 
the statement that analysis of foreign commerce of the United Kingdom 
for year just closed gives evidence of great recuperative power. 

War years brought large increase in our trade with South Africa. Americas, 
Feb., 1920. Descriptive article laying special emphasis upon gold and 
diamond mining. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 


Bartu, R. FE. Accounting for food preserving companies, Journ. Account., 
Feb., 1920. Pp. 7. Without covering in complete detail all the accounting 
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requirements of 1 inies, this 


article deals in particular 
with the peculi raw materials, finished product, 


distribution of sales, and the financial 


statements. 


Baver, J. Rene profils in relation to rising prices. 


Journ. Account., ew of the present higher level of 


prices the poli depreciation or renewals of in- 


dustrial plant « is inadequate. 
Crawrorp, J. N. ) 7 Bldgs. 


& Bldg. Manag., Nov. 
17, 1919. Pp. 


Harrison, G. C, j the new industrial day. Indust. Manag., 


Jan., 1920. Pp uld parallel actual costs and estab- 


lished standard ries from the latter if such is the 
case. A new counting presented in a stimulating 
manner. 


Harrison, G, C. 


ounting. Indust. Manag., Mar., 
1920. Pp. 6. 


show why it is possible to 


make cost accou States that this should not 


be difficult becau 


matics. By way 


viously akin to the science of mathe- 
ruth he presents a number of simple 

formulae that bseure cost problems. 

Hitpiren, F. the chain industry. Journ. Account., 
Jan., 1920. 

Hopce, A. De j ry 


Journ. Pol. Econ., p. 3 Che erroneous conception that capi- 


n, or the capital account of the single 
gradually being corrected. 


interests in the balance sheet. 
tal stock and sur 
proprietor or 


INcatts, R 
13, 1919. 


nomic standpoint. Chronicle, Dec. 


Factory, Feb. 1, 1920. Pp. 3. 
Second article of 


fferent appraisal terms mean. 
Mercatr, L. Pract 
Water Works As 


depreciation estimates. Am. 


O'Brien, J. A sho fs. Factory, Dec., 1919. Pp. 3. Forms 
used by Economy |! npany for telling at any point during 
manufacture wh 


Parkes, H. An ar of capital for transportation in the 
United States. A ; ; n., 1920. Pp. 6. Outlines causes of the 


present inadequacy and the lines along which capital 


expenditures are 1 
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tastatt, FE. S. Depreciation reserves and rising prices. Journ, Account., 
Feb., 1920. Pp. 4. Discusses the argument in regard to reserves for de- 
preciation of plant that in times of rising prices operating expense should 
be charged with the expected cost of renewals, regardless of the original 
cost of the property and points how this theory may work a hardship on 
the stockholder. 


Ray, D. H. Appraisal and valuation methods. Mech. Eng., Dec., 1919. 
Points out need of engineer's entering appraisal field, particularly because 
he is likely to be more familiar with cost and value of materials, machines 
and structures than lawyer or accountant. Also defines terms used in ap- 
praisal work and emphasizes desirability of giving a value to a machine 
as a unit, of grouping of similar tools, and of use of symbols in forms of 
numbers and letters in tagging materials to be appraised. 


Savers, E. A. Accounting measures to meet business depression. Journ. of 
Account., Jan., 1920, Pp. 9. In a period of expansion an enterprise should 
provide business shock-absorbers in the form of reservations and margins 
to meet a depression. Conservative accounting procedure may conceivably 
prevent panics and depressions and will at least diminish their severity. 

Taytor, W. S. Accounting in the peanut industry. Journ, Account., Feb., 


1920. Pp. 5. Describes marketing methods and ways of recording labor 
and other factory costs. 


Union, C. R. Uniform accounting in the textile industry. Journ. Account., 
Feb., 1920. Pp. 9. Arbitrary methods common among many textile firms 
have resulted at times in concealing profits and understating the assets. 
Lack of knowledge of actual costs of production has also been responsible 
for cut-throat competition. Uniform accounting methods would produce 
many obvious advantages. 

Wacner, A. I. Greenhouse accounting. Journ. Account., Feb., 1920, Pp. 6. 
Sketches the main points to be considered in devising an accounting system 
for a floral greenhouse. 

American Institute of Accountants, November, 1919, eraminations. Journ. 
Account., Dec., 1919. Pp. 12. Regular examinations in auditing, commer- 
cial law, and accounting theory and practice set by the board of examiners 
of the American Institute of Accountants. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 
Auuson, L. W. Standard meter rates. Power, Feb. 3, 10, 17, 1920. Pp. 1, 
2, 3. Elementary treatment of the principles upon which the different 
kinds of meter and demand electric rates are based. 


Anperson, W. The fate of the five-cent fare. X. Minneapolis keeps home 
rule and the five-cent fare. Nat. Munic. Rev., Feb., 1920. Pp. 6. Account 
of local struggle with railway company in which so far no constructive 
action has been taken. 


Brsains, J. R. Neglected opportunities in electric railway transportation. 
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Elec. Ry. Journ., |] 14, 1920 p. 5. A carefully developed argument 
for the encourage! ( ectric package freight transport, city merchant 
delivery, and lin I interchange with steam roads as a means of 


solving both elect: team railway companies’ present difficulties. 


Bissins, J. R., Keats P acat, J., and Weston, G. The economic future 
of transportation Lilie symposium designed to reflect various angles 
of the problem. \ Soc. Engrs., Jan. 5, 1920. Pp. 48. Valua- 
tion, accrued depri ind the labor problem are given particular at- 
tention. 


Buss, Z. W. Cost | f traction systems and their solution. Bull. 
Nat. Tax. A ‘ )2 Pp. 4. Subsidies and relief from taxation 
may be necessary » instan to secure the continuance of an essen- 
tial service. 

Crark, H. C. Fare ekin higher level. Aera, Feb., 1920. Pp. 32. 
Electric railway f ( n increased in 217 out of 273 cities of over 
25,000 population | yielding increased revenues. Complete statistics 
on fare increases, | ts, by states, and by individual cities. 


Cranx, H.C. Se t agreement. VII. Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway Company ( the Bay State Street Railway Company). 
VIII. Westerville Division ie Columbus Railway, Power and Light Com- 
pany. Aera, Jan., Feb., 1920. Pp. 6, 5. Further instalments in a series 
of detailed uniform es of local service-at-cost agreements. 


Coscrove, R. E. 7 freigl . New England, Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 24, 
1920. Pp. 2. Bri etch of development and possibilities of this “by- 
product” of electri vay service 


Cummin, G. C. P pating franchises for public utilities. Am. City, Mar., 
1920. Pp. 3. Argument for adoption by cities of franchises which, through 
clauses providing for profit sharing, put utility regulation on a more scien- 
tific and codperative 

Fish, W. The depre ” rve fund, Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 31, 1920. 
Pp. 9. Aera, Jan., 1 | \ discussion of the need for a proper 
accounting for depreciation and of the merits of different methods of so 


doing. Liberal quotat from recent court and commission decisions. 


Fowrer, FE. J. Value tistics in central station operations, Nat. Elec. 
Light Assoc. Bull., M 9 i ) p. 3. 


Goovett, J. M. The magi le of the American municipal water supply busi- 
ness. Journ, At Water Works Assoc., Mar., 1920. Pp. 10. Need for 
better statistics on water supply business, especially for private under- 
takings and for municipal data are given showing the marked growth and 
importance of municipally owned water utilities. 


GoopricH, J. P. A com n of the regulated privately owned public utility 
with the publicly l and operated utility. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull. 
Jan., 1920. Pp. 2. Governor of Indiana states his belief in private owner- 
ship of utilities a du to greater efficiency, 
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Humpnreys, N. H. British gas industry in 1919, Gas Age, Mar. 25, 1920. 
Pp. 3. A summary of conditions which have put English gas industry in a 
very disadvantageous condition. 

Jackson, W. Modern car service at moderate prices. Am. City, Feb., 1920. 


Pp. 5. Popular account of development and possibilities of “safety cars.” 


Jackson, W. The place of the bus. I, II. Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 28, Apr. 
3, 1920. Pp. 4, 6. First of a series of articles on the relative costs and 
usefulness of bus and electric railway transportation service. In England 
the bus has been a useful adjunct to the electric railway and is in exten- 
sive use. II. Later history of some British undertakings. 


Mittar, P. S. Daylight saving. Journ. Am, Inst. Elec. Engrs., Feb., 1920. 
Pp. 12. An interesting discussion of the problem with conclusion that 
savings in consumption of electricity and gas (about 3 per cent in plant 
output and $19,250,000 in consumer outlay) and of coal (about 495,000 tons 
annually), together with increased opportunity for recreation, do not suf- 
ficiently compensate for the inconveniences to which certain classes (urban 
poor, farmers) are put. Recommendation that those classes of industries 
benefited by daylight saving accustom themselves to a different time 
schedule. Historical survey, statistical data, and bibliography. 


Nasu, L. R. Tendencies in rate regulation. Elec. World, Feb. 21, 1920. P. 
1. A higher rate of return allowance and a more liberal treatment of valu- 
ation are evidences of increasing flexibility in our regulatory processes. 


Piurrs, T. E. Elements in valuation of public utility properties. Elec. Rev., 
Apr. 3, 1920. Pp. 3. A practical account of how valuations are made, and 
discussion of some mooted points. 


Priest, G. H. Need for readjusting gas rates. Gas Age, Mar. 25, 1920. Pp. 
4. Argument for more scientifically adjusted rate schedules in gas indus- 
try with description of conditions at present time. 


Toop, A. M. Municipal light production costs in ten Kansas cities. Kans. 
Munic., Oct., 1919. Pp. 5. 


Tracy, R. E. The fate of the five-cent fare. IX. Indianapolis. Nat. Munic. 
Rev., Jan., 1920. Pp. 4. A merger and a better public understanding of 
local conditions have made the situation more favorable The five-cent 
fare, instituted in October, 1918, seems to be meeting needs fairly well. 


Warren, B. W. Depreciation, with special reference to service-at-cost agree- 
ments. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 20, 1920. Pp. 2. Difficulties under service- 
at-cost are anticipated if capital and construction accounts are too freely 
added to. The capitalization of every item of theoretical betterment is 
deprecated. 


Witcox, D. F. Codéperation between state and local authorities in the control 
of public utilities. Minn. Munic., Feb., 1920. Pp. 9. Argument for a 
division of the regulatory functions between state and municipal agencies 
along lines specified. Brief history of developmen» of utility regulation to 
date and of problems it now presents. 
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Witcox, D. | } fare for New Jersey street railways, 
American City, S 3. Sketches the new plan of rigid mile 
zones all over the nd readjustment of fares based on the 
theory that, to | vav must increase not decrease the amount 
of service by de ng habit and cultivating the short haul traffic. 

Worzencrarr, F. V he tion of public utility regulation in Texas, 


Texas Munic., Sept.., I 


Domestic electric se he people of foreign countries. Elec. World, 
Feb. 28, 1920. P é ! irvey of extent to which the use of elec- 
tricity in home 1 4 tries has been developed. 

Industrial Relati AK ? Pub. Sc rvice, Mar., 1920. P. a Brief 


account of the di placed the Kansas Public Utilities 


Commission. 


Local authoritie ipply) act—a far reaching measure, 
Munic. Journ. (1 J , 191 P. 1. An account of the new Elec- 
tricity (Supply les for the gradual development of a 
relatively few larg units in place of a multitude of smaller 
ones. 

Plan to save natu ( Re , Jan, 28, 1919. Pp. 3. Account of im- 
portant conferenc esentatives of the natural gas industry and of 
state and federal king to the prolongation of supply through 


educational and 


The progress of pt Stone & Webster Journ., Mar., 1920. Pp. 6. 
A summary of cond h are taken to indicate that public utility in- 
vestments are on a nd improving basis. 

Service-at-cost in Me i Ele Ry. Journ., Apr. 3, 1920. Pp. 2. The 
service-at-cost p é bed was ordered by the Tennessee Railroad 
and Public Utilities ¢ 1 and contains several new features. 

Springfield plant 1 s. Pub. Service, Mar., 1920. Pp. 4. Doubts 
are expressed t fitableness of this municipal electric undertak- 
ing. Difficulties n of such matters are revealed. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Abstracts by D. A. McCabe) 

Apams, N. C. Th } ilway strike. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1919. 
rp. U1. 

Barsour, P. E. lying the problem of industrial relations. 
Journ. Worcester Polyt Inst., Nov., 1919. Pp. 20. 

BrisseNvDEN, P. F. / ent policies and labor mobility in a California 
sugar refinery. M I Rev., Dec., 1919. Pp. 23. 

Cuenery, W. L. 1 L the ilroads, Survey, Feb. 28, 1920. Pp. 3. 
Critical account y of adjustment provided by Esch-Cummins 


act. 
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Curneny, W. L. The President’s Conference report. Survey, Jan. 3, 1920. 
Pp. 5. Text of and favorable comment upon the Preliminary Statement of 
the President’s Industrial Conference, Dec. 19, 1919. 


Cnenery, W. L. The printers’ council. Survey, Feb. 21, 1920. Pp. 2. Ac- 
count of and favorable comment upon the joint council plan adopted by the 
closed shop section of the United Typothetae of America and for interna- 
tional unions in the printing trades for the stabilization of labor condi- 
tions. 


Curssa, F. L'industria a domicilio nei suoi rapporti con le altre forme d’in- 
trapresa, L/Ufficio Municipale del Lavoro di Roma, bollettino., Nov.-Dec., 
1919. Pp. 3. 


CrarK, J. M. Emergency measures suggested to reduce the living cost. An- 
nalist, Jan. 12, 1920. Pp. 2. Outline presentation of a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the prevention of artificial inflation of prices and increasing 
efficiency in production and distribution. 


Crowtner, S. If I were an employer. System, Apr., 1920. Pp. 6. An inter- 
view with Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor. 


Croxton, F. C. A rest day in a continuous industry. Mo, Labor Rev., Feb., 
1920. Pp. 10. A schedule whereby the eight-hour day and one day’s rest in 
seven may be secured. 

Crupnetncton, C. D. Goodyear industrial republic. Indust. Manag., Feb., 
1920. Pp. 2. 

Doveias, P. H. Absenteeism in labor. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1919. Pp. 18. 


Outline treatment of the problem of absence from the job which the worker 
continues to hold. 


Drury, H. B. The causes of and antidote for industrial unrest. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., Mar., 1920. Pp. 21. Changing conditions have brought about a 
change in the viewpoint of the worker, but public law and the more articu- 
late public thought have not been adjusted to these changes; advocates a 
greater participation by the workers in the control of industry. 


Drury, H. B. Labor and production. Am. Fed., Mar., 1920. Pp. 7. Argues 
that in the future organized labor should place the chief emphasis upon 
increasing production. 


‘cree, C. H. and others. The industrial unrest: a study of present conditions 
in industry, with some suggestions. Journ. Boston Soc. Civil Eng., Nov., 
1919. Pp. 23. 

iMMET, B. New trade agreements in the cloak, suit and skirt industry of 
New York City. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1919. Pp. 19. 


Festy, O. Les clauses ouvriéres du traité de paix. Rev. d'Econ. Pol., Nov.- 
Dec., 1919. Pp. 20. Summary of the discussions and considerations which 
led to the adoption of the Labor clauses of the treaty. 

Frreu, J. A. Industrial peace by law—the Kansas way. Survey, Apr. 3, 
1920. Pp. 2. An unfavorable criticism of the Kansas compulsory arbitra- 
tion law. 
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FrankFurter, F. The P lent’s Industrial Conference. New Repub., Apr. 
7, 1920. Pp. 4 Hol that the conference erred in basing its conclusions 
on the outworn doctrine of freedom through contract, and in failing to at- 
tempt to make the legal position of trade unions secure. 

Gapssy, M. A. ( Mrs.) The steel strike. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1919. Pp. 16. 

Greenwoop, E. H. J yr and the League of Nations. Fed., Jan., 1920. 
Pp. 6. Account of the International Labor Conference, Oct. 29-Nov. 29, 
1919. 

Horwinr, H. W. J progress in Great Britain. Nation, Jan. 10, 1920, 
Pp. 2. Running t on current happenings. 

Kennepy, D. R. ¢ ive bargaining in practice. Indust. Manag., Feb., 
1920. Pp. 4. Favors the shop representation plan on the open shop basis; 
attacks collective bargaining as practiced by the trade unions. 

Kennepy, D. R. Ti) e of industrial relations. Indust. Manag., Mar., 
1920. Pp. 4. Employes hould maintain industrial relations departments 
after the present shortage of labor is past; employers must re-obtain the 
confidence of the \ ers; organized labor offers no solution. 

Kimpatt, H. W. Wh the workers think about capital. Indust. Manag., 


Mar., 1920. Pp. 3. 


Lavacuuin, J. L. The ution of the labor problem. Scribner's, Mar., 1920. 
Pp. 6. Holds that there can be no solution as long as erroneous economic 
doctrines are accepted by the workmen. 

Love, J. W. Team x in Cleveland's garment industry. Survey, Apr. 3, 
1920. Pp. 2. Scientific management is to be introduced under the joint 
auspices of the unions and the employers. 

McAvuutrrr, E. The bituminous coal industry and the necessity for stabiliz- 
ing same. Journ, Eng. Club St. Louis, Jan.-Feb.-Mar., 1920. Po. 393. 
Points out losses and difficulties due to irregular employment; advocates 
seasonal variations in prices of coal, storage, and establishment of a perma- 


nent federal coal 


M’Cvrpy, C. To avoid Contemp. Rev., Nov., 1919. Pp. 5. Argues 
for acceptance of mediation or investigation before resort to strike. 

MacDonatp, J. R. Dri 7 toward labor government in Great Britain. Na- 
tion, Feb. 28, 1920. Pp. 2 

Macassey, Sin L. The Industrial Courts Act, 1919. Journ. Comp. Legis., Jan., 
1920. Pp. 5. A statement of the bases of this recent English legislation 
and suggestions for i dministration. 

Merzner, M. Sozialisierung und Textilindustrie. Kartell-Rundschau, Heft 
11, 1919. Pp. 14. Analysis of the laws and proposed plans for the recon- 
struction of the German textile industry on the basis of workers’ partici- 
pation in management and profits 

Mites, H. E. Making men while we make materials—the vestibule school. 
Survey, Mar. 6, 1920. Pp. 6 \ plan of training new workers in factories 


and assigning them to work in accordance with their aptitudes. 
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Mircuett, K. M. A wage plan for the new era, Indust. Manag., Jan., 1920. 
Pp. 2. A new plan of payment by results. 


Monracvr, R. W. An experiment in wage adjustment. Commonwealth Rev., 
University of Oregon, Jan., 1920. Pp. 43. A critical account of the work- 
ings of the plan of the Ship-building Labor Adjustment Board in the Co- 
lumbia River District, for which the writer was examiner. Contains four 
documentary appendices, 


Parker, C. H., edited by Cornetia S. Parker. The labor policy of the Ameri- 
can trusts, Atlantic, Feb., 1920. Pp. 10, Considers the trusts’ labor policy 
to be the mechanization of production through the use of immigrant labor 
and the new industrial technique, indicates the effect on American industrial 
life, and forecasts danger in the future from a labor world of separate 
groups. 


Pirrman, A. How Cedar Rapids banished strikes. System, Apr., 1920. Pp. 
4. Workings of the arbitration plan established eight years ago by the em- 
ployers and the trade unions. 


Riptey, W. Z. A unique arbitration case. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1920. 
Pp. 3. The issue was whether the union of the clerks on the New York 
docks should be recognized by the steamship operators. 


Rowntrer, H. S. Labour unrest and the need of a national ideal. Con- 
temp. Rev., Nov., 1919. Pp. 8. The ideal to be pursued is justice; cer- 
tain standards and measures are suggested as the first steps. 


Ryan, J. A. Labor-sharing in management and profits, Catholic Charities 
Rev., Feb.-Mar., 1920. Pp. 7. Advocates participation by labor in man- 
agement of production; holds that shop councils should be supplementary 
to and not substitutes for trade unionism. 


Seacer, H, R. Needs of industry versus demands of organized labor. Sur- 
vey, Jan. 3, 1920. Pp. 5. An analysis of the position of organized labor 
as affected by governmental policies during the war and an outline of a 
labor policy for the future. 


Suicnter, S. H. The scope and nature of the labor turnover problem. Quart. 
Journ. Econ., Feb., 1920. Pp. 17. Argues that turnover should be meas- 
ured by separations from employment rather than by replacements. 


Sournarp, E. E. The mental hygiene of industry. Indust. Manag., Feb., 
1920. Pp. 7. Argues for the development of an industrial psychiatry and 
the employment of it in dealing with problems of personnel. Contains a 
bibliography. 

Sparkes, M. Britain’s building trades parliament. Nation, Jan, 24, 1920. 
Pp. 2. The underlying principles, scope, and revealed tendencies of the 
plan. 


Squires, B. M. The strike of the longshoremen at the port of New York, 
Mo, Labor Rev., Dec., 1919. Pp. 20. 


Sropparp, C. F. The bituminous coal strike. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1919. 
Pp. 18. 
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Sropparp, W. L. One ye hop committees. Indust. Manag., Jan., 1920. 
Pp. 3. Analysi re , with favorable findings, 

Turner, V. B. (Mi Int fional Labor Conference. Mo, Labor 
Reyv., Jan., 1920. 

Vovarp, A. Le 1 Z et des enfants en Espagne. Le Monde 


Econ., Jan. 31, 19 I visions of the law as to woman and child 
labor in Spain, 

Wueeter, E. P. A haring fairly. Unpartizan Rev., Mar.-Apr., 1920, 
Pp. 13. Holds th s not being deprived of what belongs to it. 

Wiseman, M. H. Hee; he peace with labor. Indust. Manag., Mar., 1920, 
Pp. 7. The med ion f S ar’ * Labor Wilson. 

The Australian shipping New Statesman, Dec. 20, 1919. Pp. 2. The 
strike was a challe t deral government from extremist leaders; 
the latter, rather tl t} ulsory arbitration system, were discredited 


in the outcome. 


The disintegration lisputes act, New Statesman, Feb. 14, 1920. 


Pp. 2. The decision ntine vy. Hyde removes jurisdictional disputes 


from the class of 


The future of the New Statesman, Jan. 10, 1920. rp. 2. The 
Labour Party is ‘ ) er; it must therefore include more “brain- 
workers” i li lates; to do this it must have election funds 
which will make it independent of the big trade unions in its choice of 
candidates. 


Hours and earnings i el ) and underwear and silk industries. Mo. 
Labor Rev., Feb., 19 


The Industrial Cou of Great Britain. Mo. Labor Rev., Feb., 
1920. Pp. 6. 


of 


Joint railway contr ion of wages in Creat Britain—pro- 
posed representat thour and the public in management. Labour 
Gaz. (Canada), Feb., 19 », 2 

League of Nations Inte ul Labour Conference, Labour Gaz. (Canada), 
Dec., 1919. Pp. 28 

The proposed industria mposium of criticism of the President's 
Conference (prelimina f Survey, Jan. 17, 1920. Pp. 9, 

Taft, Hughes, and Hoove five bargaining. Indust. Manag., Feb., 
1920. Pp. 4. 

Wages and hours of lal the coal mining industry, in 1919. Mo, Labor 
Rev., Dec., 1919. Pp 

A wasting asset of indus New Statesman, Dec. 20, 1919. Pp. 2. Stresses 
the importance of securing the codperation of labor in production. 

What the miners want ew Statesman, Feb. 21, 1920. Pp. 2. 

Works councils and sho) mmittees in the United States. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Jan., 1920. Pp. 4. 
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Public Finance 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by C. A. Phillips) 
BarnratHuer, T. G. Financing the cotton imports. Journ. Inst. Bank., 
Feb., 1920. Pp. 5. Bank acceptances are used to finance between 80 and 
90 per cent of cotton shipped from United States to England, 


Braprorp, EF. A. Would “goods dollars” steady the price level? Annalist, 
Feb. 16, 1920. Pp. 2. 


Camp, W. R. A southern experiment in rural credits, Survey, Jan, 10, 1920. 
Pp. 4. The rise of short-time rural credit unions in North Carolina, 


Fraser, D. D. The nation’s balance sheet. Journ. Inst. Bank., Jan., 1920. 
Pp. 11. An analysis of English methods of war finance and of present 
banking and currency conditions, 


*REDERICKSEN, D. M. Sound money for all the world. Financier, Feb. 15, 
1920. Pp. 4. Recommends that present high prices be recognized as per- 
manent and that the gold content of the money units of debtor countries be 
reduced, restoring normal rates of exchange and rendering resumption of 
specie payments practicable. 

Gupta, J. The relation of German banks to industry. Journ, Indian Econ. 
Soc., Sept., 1919. Pp. 4. 


Hottanper, J. H. Federal reserve notes and high prices. Mag. of Wall St., 
Jan. 10, 1920. Pp, 2. Contends that federal reserve notes have caused 
high prices instead of rising prices compelling increased note issue. 


Minty, L. Le M. Before the coming of the manager, Journ. Inst. Bank., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 6. The life of the bank clerk before the rise of the joint- 
stock banks, 


Minty, L. Le M. The rouble—past, present, and future. Scottish Bank. 
Mag., Jan., 1920, Pp. 12. 


Ricnter, F, E. Gold during the war and after. Guaranty News, Dec., 1919. 
Pp. 8. Accumulation of gold in United States, worldwide distribution, re- 
cent production, future monetary use. 


Warsurc, P. M. Acceptances versus call loans as liquid assets for banks. 
Trust Companies, Dec., 1919. Pp. 2. The call loan market is an obstacle 
to the growth of a market for acceptances. 


Wargvrs, P. M. Fiscal and currency standards as the future measure of the 
credit of nations. Econ. Wld., Feb. 7, 1920. Pp. 6. Rigidly balanced 
budgets coupled with a firm policy on the part of note issuing banks would 
restore the financial equilibrium of Europe. 


Witus, H. P. Reserves under the federal reserve system, Trust Companies, 
Dec., 1919. Pp. 4. Urges repeal of wartime amendments of federal re- 
serve act as means of reducing inflation. 


Witson, Sir J. The depreciation of the British pound and the remedy. Scot- 
tish Bank. Mag., Jan., 1920. Pp. 6. If the currency notes were retired 
through an issue of interest-bearing securities and if the gold held abroad 
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by the Treasury e Bank of England were brought together in Eng- 
land, the embat 1 gold might be safely lifted. 

Wootwortn, L. D. 7 ngs department. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. | ggestions and forms for operating a sav- 
ings department in a! ynal bank, 

Wricut, I. The use ms. Bank. Mag., Jan., 1920. Pp. 5. The 
purposes and unde ecurity of cattle loans. 

York, T. Stabilizir ; a criticism and the author's reply. Annal- 


ist, Mar. 15, 1920. Py 


Activities of the Ban Spain Comm, Repts., Oct. 18, 1919. Pp. 7. Ac- 
count of the operat of tl vank, 1914-19. 

Century of trust pment and achievement (historical and sta- 
tistical review). | t Con inies, Jan., 1920, Pp. 6. 

Cost of living in ite family incomes. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 
1919. Pp. 12. 

Curre ney and the f ] es. B ink, Mag., Jan., 1920, Pp. 6. Final 
report of the Cunliffe nittee 

High price of silve é jold depreciation, Annalist, Dec., 29, 1919. 
P. 1. Reduction culation not only would bring price of 


silver down but would « e a drop in general prices and a cessation of 


labor troubles. 


Italy: the agriculti the savings-bank of the bank of Naples in 
1918, Intern, Rey. Agri. Econ., Jan., 1920. Pp. 9. 

Le renouvellement ie de la Reichsbank et la politique financiére de 
VAllemagne, 171 , Jan, 3, 1920. Pp. 4. A sketch of the wartime 
operations of the Re in 

The gold situation an e questions it raises. Econ. World, Feb, 28, 1920. 
Pp. 4. Recent int ional movements of gold and silver. 

The price situation. (¢ 1. Mo., Feb., 1920, Pp. 8. The recent upheaval in 
prices was due to a rise in the value of goods and not to a fall in the value 
of gold, and we at n a permanently higher price level. 

The progress of ban 1 in Great Britain and Ireland during 1918. Bank. 
Mag., Feb., 1920. Py Che method of bank absorption by which trading 
new shares of the a ng bank for outstanding shares of the absorbed 
institution renders the r t increase in banking capital more apparent 


than real. 
The progre ss of ba | pf eat Britain and Treland during 1918. Bank. 
Mag., Mar., 1920. Pp. ¢ Chere has been a tendency in British banking to 
keep the published profits below the realized amounts by writing down in- 
vestments before arriving at the profits to be disclosed. 


The shrinking value of t/ llar geographically recorded. Amnnalist, Mar, 22, 
1920, Pp. 2. 
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World’s paper currency now seven times the amount in 191}, Americas, 
Jan., 1920. Pp. 3. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 
Appts, G. S. The finance of China, Edinburgh Rev., Oct., 1919. Pp. 297. 


Barturr, A. Las haciendas locales. Rev. Nacional de Econ., May-June, 
1919. 


Borcatra, G. Lo studio scientifico dei fenomeni finanziarii. Giorn, d, Econ., 
Jan., 1920. Pp. 24. 


Buck, A. E. The coming of centralized purchasing in state governments. 
Nat. Munic. Rev., Feb., 1920. Pp. 19. Reviews practice of various states 
and concludes that the plan leads to economy in purchasing. 


Crarke, P. N. The classified tax law in Kentucky. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
Feb., 1920. Pp. 5. Two years’ experience with the new law has justified 
its adoption. 

Conus, C. W. The problem of an independent national audit. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., Jan., 1920. Pp. 9. Suggests a method of securing an auditing 
branch independent of executive control. 


Doucet, R. Une tare sur les benefices du change. Le Monde Econ., Feb. 21, 
1920. Pp. 3. 


Faint, J. A. Constitutional provisions on taxation. Ill. Law Rev., Dec., 
1919. Pp. 321. 


Gartno-Cantna, A. Le imposte in Germania durante la guerra. Rif. Soc., 
Sept.-Dec., 1919. Pp. 22. 
Guiass, C. The budget system. Fed. Reserve Bull., Oct., 1919. Pp. 5. 


Grint, C. Le nuove imposte sul patrimonio nei riqguardi dei contribuenti che 
hanno subito danni di guerra, Supp. Econ. del “Tempo,” Dec. 20, 1919. 


Pp. 3. 


Hottanper, J. H. Higher prices threatened by government financing. An- 
nalist, Dec. 29, 1919. Pp. 2. Advocates the funding of the current deficit 
rather than the issue of certificates of indebtedness. 


Jevons, H. S. Finance of economic development. Indian Journ. Econ., Nov., 
1919. Pp. 45. Outlines the great public works which India needs and the 
ways in which money for these improvements may be raised. 


Jeze, G. Le répartition équitable entre alliés des charges financiéres de la 
guerre. Rev. Sci. & Légis. Finan., Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1919. Pp. 28. A criti- 
cal discussion of the plan to divide the war expenditures among the allies ir 
respect to their wealth. 

Kuorz, M. Les finances de querre de la France. Rev. Sci. & Legis. Finan., 


Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1919. Pp. 55. Gives the speech of the finance minister de- 
livered when the plan for the great loan was introduced, 
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Lack, M.D. Re income tax system, Calif. Taxpayers’ Journ., 
Jan., 1920. Pp. 4 rT es California should. remodel its system to in- 
clude an income 


Lirsse, A. A pro} emprunts a@ lots. L’Econ. Frang., Dec. 27, 1919. 
Pp. 3. Consid »f lottery loans, especially the recent one in Ger- 
many. 

Liesse, A. L’emprunt :mortissable et Vavenir économique de la France. 
L’Econ. Franc¢., Mar. 6, 192 Pp. 3. The great French loan will be suc- 
cessful and will be ed in ways that will contribute to the economic re- 


construction of | é 


McCuoy, J. F. Tri f taxation under New Jersey inheritance tax act. 
Bull. Nat. Tax As Feb., 1920. Pp. 7. Discusses a recent decision of 
the supreme court holding a novel method of taxing the estates of de- 


ceased non-resident 


Mametet, A. Nos imj directs et Vaprés-querre. Rev. Pol. et Parl., June 
10, 1919. 


Nina, L. L’impost profitti di guerra e sui patrimoni. Giorn. d. Econ., 
Jan., 1920. Pp. 12 


Ocie, C. J. Single tax 7 jress in Maryland, Nat. Munic. Rev., Jan., 1920. 
Pp. 4. Taking ad ge of the law of 1916, a number of towns have ex- 


empted improvement 


Ovatw, W. Les p Vimpéts nouveaux, L’Europe Nouvelle, Feb. 7, 
1920. Pp. 6. France pl to almost double her revenues chiefly by taxes 
on increases in fortune nd on consumption. 

Purnam, G. E. Digging to the root of the income tax exemption evil. An- 
nalist, Mar. 8, 192 Pp. 2. Argues against exemption of income from 


state bonds. 


Rircuig, A. C. Powe f ( iress to tax state securities under the sixteenth 
amendment. Am. B Assoc. Journ., Oct., 1919. Pp. 12. 

Sevigman, E. R. A. The New York income tar. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1919. 
Pp. 25. Traces the steps by which the general property tax has gradually 
been relegated in New York State to a tax on real estate for local pur- 
poses, and describes the yme tax of 1919. 


> 


Sevieman, E. R. A. The public debt: how rapidly should it be paid? Econ. 


World, Jan. 10, 1 Pp. 3. Shows why it should be paid with reasonable 
promptness. 


Smirn, A. D. War finance and the basis of postal rates. Journ. Comp. Legis, 
Jan., 1920, Pp. 7. Traces the postal policy of England and the United 
States from 1839 to the presen 


Sramp, J. C. Taxation of capital and ability to pay. Edinburgh Rev., Oct., 
1919. Pp. 371. 


Srare Comprrotiter or New Yorx. Workings of the New York state income 
tax law. Chronicle, 1920 
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Srerete, F. R. C. Federal taxation of corporations. Journ. Account., Dec., 
1919. Pp. 15. A critical study of the several laws. Condemns high taxes 
on corporations as not levied in accordance with the principle of ability. 


Swansen, S. T. The federal income tax and estate tax law of 1918 in its re- 
lation to life insurance. Econ. World, Feb. 21, 1920. Pp. 3. Gives the 
treasury regulations. 


Tompson, E. Sr. Cramer. Finding out how to pay the bank’s tares. Bank- 
ers’ Monthly, Feb., 1920. Pp. 17. 


Travis, E. M. Federal income tax law and regulations vs. New York State 
law and regulations. Journ. Account., Feb., 1920. Pp. 10. A useful 
summary. 


Travis, E. M. The personal income tax law of New York. Bank. Law Journ., 
Jan., 1920. Pp. 5. Follows in most features the federal law. 


Tucker, R. S. Exemptions under the federal income tax. Bull. Nat. Tax As- 
soc., Feb., 1920. Pp. 3. Analyzes the different kinds of exemptions and 
makes a plea for a scientific revision of the whole system. 


Tucker, R. S. Income tax exemption. Journ. Am. Bank. Assoc., Feb., 1920. 
Pp. 3. A critical discussion of the various classes of exemption permitted 
by the federal law. 


Vaxu, M. H. Double income tax. Journ. Indian Econ. Soc., Sept., 1919. 
Pp. 3. The country, in which the income is earned, should have the pref- 
erence in taxing it. 


Viattate, A. Etats-Unis d@Amérique: dépenses, impéots et emprunts de 
guerre. L’Econ. Franc., Feb. 28, 1920. Pp. 3. A brief review of American 
financial policy during the war. 


Viner, J. Who paid for the war? Journ. Pol. Econ., Jan., 1920. Pp. 31. 
Finds that, among other classes, the laborers, largely by increased pro- 
duction, bore the burden of the war. 

Wotcorr, E. H. Tavation of banking institutions. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
Jan., 1920. Pp. 3. Summarizes American practice. 

Important data relating to the federal, state and local taxation. Real Estate 
Bull., Dec., 1919. Pp. 2, 4. 

Un reméde inefficace 4 la vie chére. La suppression de Voctroi de Paris. 
L’Econ. Frang., Dec. 27, 1919. Pp. 3. Believes it would be unwise in the 
present financial situation to give up the revenue from the octroi. 


Population 
(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 

Corrapo, G. Infant mortality during the war. Eugenics Rev., Jan., 1920. 
Pp. 18. Holds, on the basis of refined statistical analysis, that the war 
produced only an initial and temporary increase in the infant mortality 
rate, and that the reversed selective influence of war through infant mor- 
tality has been overemphasized. 
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Etats-Unis de 1917 &@ 1919. Journ. de la 


Dewavarin, M. L’immi ion au 
Soc. Stat. de Paris, Feb., 1920. Pp. 4. Statistical outline, followed by the 
prediction that Ame 1 will no longer be able to look to Europe for an in- 
exhaustible supply of cheap labor. 

SavorGNAN, F. La itu ione de mografica ed economica degli eredi della 


ungarica, Scientia, 1-II, 1920. Pp. 11. A study, on the 
hie effects of the war, of the probable stability of the 
the Dual Monarchy has been partitioned. 


monorchia austro 


basis of the demogr 


various states into 


emigrazione italiana durante la guerra. L’Uffi- 


Vacnetri, L. Movemen le 
cio Municipale del | ro di Roma, bolettino., Nov.-Dec., 1919. Pp. 4. 
Wyter, J. Die De hie de fuslander in der Schweiz—I Teil: Biolog- 
ische Demographie chr. f. Schweiz, Stat. u. Volkswirts., 1919. Pp. 30. 


the sci fic function of demography. Points out the increas- 


Discusses Cle 
Switzerland. Makes an extended 


ing importance of | foreign born in 
analysis of their demographic characteristics. 
La population de la I yique pendant la guerre. L’Econ. Frang¢., Jan. 31, 
1920. Pp. 2 Al Le Monde Econ., Jan, 24, 1920. 


Insurance and Pensions 


Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 


Brack, C. Om A idsléshedsforsikring. Nat. 6k. Tids., July-Aug., 1919. 
Pp. 35. A sketch of unemployment insurance legislation in recent years with 
particular reference to Denmark 

Dawson, M. M. State accident insurance in America a demonstrated suc- 
cess. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 7. Investigation of the 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York state funds shows their superiority— 


especially the exclusive funds—over the commercial companies. 

Finney, H. A. Introduction to actuarial science (cont'd). Journ. Account., 
Dec., 1919. Pp. 14 Bond values and methods of accounting. 

Fisurr, A. Need for international codperation in reinsurance. Annalist, Feb. 
2, 1920. Pp. 2. Reply to a foreign article on fire business; foreign opera- 


tions in the United States from 1906 to 1916 increased over 100 per cent 

in assets and 180 per cent surplus. 

Franxet, L. K. The sickness problem; is social insurance the remedy? 
Penn. Med. Journ., Jan., 1920, Pp. 5, Proposes that industry should bear 
the burden. 

Hares, H. J. The British national insurance system, 1911-1919. Mo. Labor 
Rev., Jan., 1920. Pp. 14. Provisions of the various acts, with summary of 
operations. 

Hooxsrapr, C. Comparison compensation laws in the United States, in- 
cluding 1919 legislation. Mo. Labor Reyv., Jan., 1920. Pp. 15. Provisions 
of the acts, with tabular statements and map. 


Hooxsrapr, C. Relative merits of different compensation insurance systems. 
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Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 9. Compares private companies, 
competitive state funds, state funds and self insurance. 


Jenkins, F. W. Industrial pensions: a selected bibliography. Bull. Russell 
Sage Foundation No. 38, Dec., 1919. Pp. 3. 


KaskeL, W. Die Entwickelung der Sozialversicherung Zeit der Revolution, 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungwis., Jan., 1920. Pp. 13. Aside from the 


increase in maternity benefits, the year’s developments in sickness, acci- 
dent, and invalidity insurance have been of minor importance. 


KavanacH, J. E. The probable trend of life insurance production in the 
future. Econ. World, Jan. 31, 1920. Pp. 3. Group life, group health, old 
age pensions, etc., offer fields for expansion. 


Knowtes, C. M. State control of industrial accident insurance. Journ, Comp. 
Legis., Jan., 1920. Pp. 21. Methods used in leading countries having com- 
pulsory systems; full account of state funds. 


Kroner, K. Die Lebensprognose der Kriegsteilnehmer. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. 
Versicherungwis., Jan., 1920. Pp. 11. Those who returned uninjured from 
service are to be considered good risks; in general, no depreciation in na- 
tional physique is to be expected. 


Lapp, J. A. The findings of official health insurance commissions. Am. Labor 
Legis. Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 14. Summary and critique of the reports of 
the state commissions. 


Lock, F. A review of fire insurance in the United States in 1919. Econ. 
World, Jan. 24, 1920. Pp. 3. Business the best of five good years; losses 
lower than previous year; rates slightly higher; expenses much higher; 
automobile business enormously increased, New lines are strike, riot, avia- 
tion, foreign business. 


Puturs, J. S. Matters of importance in connection with workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in 1919, Econ. World, Mar. 13, 1920. Pp. 2. The year 
1918 was a profitable one for the carriers and a revision of rates has been 
undertaken, The State Insurance Fund should not be given a monopoly. 


Ransom, J. E. Sickness facts indicate urgent need of compulsory health in- 
surance. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 5. Member of Illinois 
health insurance commission finds that data show necessity of such insur- 
ance, 


Simpson, J. D. Wordings and warranties in fire insurance policies. Econ. 
World, Feb. 28, 1920. Pp. 2. The business of the insured, the rights of 
mortgage owners, blanket wordings and proportion of co-insurance should 
be carefully defined. 


Vatcren, V. N. Suggestions for a state law providing for the organization 
of farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies. U. S. Dept. Agri. Circular 
No. 77, Jan., 1920. Pp. 4. Text of draft of act. 


British marine insurance in 1919. Econ. World, Feb. 7, 1920. Pp. 3. Changes 
in terms of contract and increase of rates form important development 
of year. 
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Insurance laws of Greece. Comm. Repts., Mar. 16, 1920. Pp. 2. 


Terms 
permitting corporations 


to do fire or marine business. 


Insurance results in 


Bank. Mag. (London), Feb., 1920. Pp. 12. Brit- 
ish life, fire, accident, marine, and miscellaneous business. 


Italy: the national institute for insurance against the accidents of labour. 
Intern. Rev. Agr. Econ., June-July, 1919. Pp. 12. 


Reorganization under 
the new laws will ir 


rease its scope and decentralize its management. 


Life insurance in Great Britain in 1919. Econ. World, Jan. 17, 1920. Pp. 3. 


in 1918 and preliminary reports indicate that 
1919 will be even more prosperous. 


Large increase in busines 


Memorandum on industrial insurance. Charity Organ. Rev. (London), Feb., 
1920. Pp. 9. Nationalisation would be a step backward by making rigid 
a system which now has elasticity. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York adopts report opposing compulsory 
Industrial health insurance. Econ. World, Mar. 20, 1920. Pp. 3. Such in- 
surance is paternalistic and socialistic; does not include the very poor, nor 


those with long illnesses; great majority of wage earners already receive 
the medical service needed. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 

Kuinzg, G. M. Social service in the state hospital. Bull. Mass. Comm, on 
Mental Diseases, Jan., 1919. Pp. 12. Gives a brief statement of medical 
social service. Also outlines the work now done in this institution and 
presents a number of case histories illustrative of the services carried on. 

Ryan, J. A. The state and social distress. 
1920. Takes a middle 
ies. Recognizes the 


Catholic Charities Rev., Jan., 
ground between individualistic and socialistic theor- 

importance of the state in dealing with the individual’s 
environment and suggests that the state deal with such factors as stan- 
dards of labor, ignorance, housing, bad sanitary conditions, and causes of 
immorality. Public relief is primarily that furnished through institutions 
but under certain conditions outdoor relief is also desirable. 


Statistics 


(Abstracts by Horace Secrist) 


Avams, N. C. British railway wages. Mo. Labor Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 10. 


Aten, J. E. Some changes in the distribution of the national income during 
the war. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1920. Pp. 20. The conclusions of 
the study, the author summarizes as follows, after a careful analysis of 
the evidences of income upon which statistical data are available: “the 
principal changes of the last five years appear to be (1) a serious diminu- 
tion in the real income from pre-war wealth, (2) a rise in the money 
value of small salaries which has hardly kept pace with the depreciation 
of the currency, and a diminishing rise in the higher grades of salaries, (3) 
a large increase in wages, which, in the lower grades, more than keeps pace 
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with the depreciation of the currency. Taxation, too, has made for a 
greater equality of income. On the whole, therefore, it appears that the 
wage-earning classes receive a larger share of the national income than they 
did before the war.” 


Amoroso, L. Contributo all teoria matematica della interpolazione, Giorn. 
d. Econ., Dec., 1919. Pp. 6. 

Bowtry, A. L. Report on the census, Journ. Royal State. Soc., Jan., 1920. 
Pp. 5. Report on the census (English) of 1921, by a committee appointed 
by the council of the Royal Statistical Society to consider proposals for 
improvements in the census of 1921. 


Carr, E. N. Production, cold-storage holdings, and wholesale and retail prices 
of butter and cheese. Mo. Labor Rev., Jan., 1920. Pp. 14. “In this article 
an attempt is made to show the relation between the amount of butter and 
cheese in cold storage, the amount produced, and the trend in wholesale and 
retail prices.” 


Carver, H. C. On the graduation of frequency distributions, Proc. Casualty 
Actuarial & Stat. Soc. Am., Nov. 21, 1919. Pp. 21. 


Cowpvery, K. M. A statistical study of intelligence as a factor in vocational 
progress, Journ. Delinquency, Nov., 1919. “The present investigation is a 
statistical study of the relation of measurable general intelligence to the 
ability to progress under vocational instruction in various trades and oc- 
cupations. The subjects are delinquent boys mostly between the ages of 
14 and 18 years, who have been committed to the Whittier State School.” 


Davenport, C. B. and Love, A. G. Defects found in drafted men. Sci. Mo., 
Feb., 1920. Pp. 17. Second article. Includes defects of eyes, ears, and 
respiratory organs. The data are shown graphically by geographical areas. 
Concludes, in terms of military fitness, that “the Northwest contains the 
best men of the country.” 


Davis, J. S. World currency expansion during the war and in 1919. Rev. 
Econ. Stat., Jan., 1920. Pp. 12. An extensive study of the currency ex- 
pansion for all of the leading countries of the world, particular attention 
being given to 1918 and 1919, and to present tendencies. 


Day, E. E. Standardization of the construction of statistical tables. Quart. 
Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1920. Pp. 8. A study of the implications 
and desirability of standardization of the construction of statistical tables. 


Dest, L. I. and Baker, G. W. The mortality of race stocks in Pennsylvania 
and New York. Quart. Pubs. Amer. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1920. Pp. 32. A 
study of the comparative mortality of the principal European race stocks 
in Pennsylvania and New York. Supports the contention of an earlier 
article, restricted to race stocks in New York, which appeared in the 
American Economic Review, September, 1916. 

Emmet, B. Duration of wage earners’ disabilities. Mo. Labor Rev., Mar., 

1920. Pp. 11. A study undertaken for the purpose of revealing the dura- 

tion of disability as influenced by age and occupation. 
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Estes, L. V. Visualizing facts for control. Indust. Manag., Jan., 1920. Pp. 6. 
A plea for the use of graphics in industrial management. Charts of vari- 
ous types for securing control are shown. 


Goprrey, E. H. Fifty years of Canadian progress as illustrated by official 


statistics, 1867-191 Journ. Royal Stat. Soc. Jan. 1920. Pp. 77. A 
comprehensive comparative description of Canadian progress as indicated 
by “the acquisition of territory and growth of population, the utilization of 
natural resources in respect of agriculture, livestock, dairying, forestry, 
fisheries, minerals and manufactures, the trade movements as represented 
by exports and imports, the development of facilities of transportation and 
communications, finance, and the records of public education, temperance 


and criminality.” 


Harper, R. M. A graphic method of measuring civilization and some of its 
applications, Sci. Mo., Mar., 1920. Pp. 14. A discussion of a device for 
measuring the degree of civilization of groups, as indicated by occupation 
and education, when decimal weights are assigned to each of these factors 
and the results are graphically presented. 


Hint, J. A. The essentials of a good census. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 13. A discussion of the standards by which a census is 
called “good,” and the application of such standards to past censuses. 


Huntinoton, E. V. Mathematics and statistics, with an elementary account 
of the correlation efficient and the correlation ratio. Am. Math. Mo., 
Dec., 1919. A concise and simple mathematical statement. A bibliography 
of the more common books and articles dealing with the development and 
use of the Pearsonian correlation coefficient is appended. 


Kwnisss, G. H. Statistics and national destiny. United Empire, Jan., 1920. 
A plea for the use of statistics in the settlement of post-war problems of 
the British Empire, and of a closer coérdination of the statistical records 
and activities of its various parts. 


Lenoir, M. M. Etudes spéciales. Le mouvement des cours des valeurs mo- 
biliéres francaises depuis 1856, Bull. de la Stat. Gen. de la France, Oct., 
1919. Pp. 18. A comprehensive study of price movements in France since 
1856. Comparison for the different commodities and groups are shown 
graphically and the indexes fully reported. 

Lens. The coming census. New Statesman, Jan, 31, 1920. A clear state- 
ment of the problems connected with the taking of the coming British 
census, and of the benefits to be expected from it. Two desiderata of a 
national census are named: “promptitude in publication” and the employ- 
ment, in connection with the work, of a “competent student who can both 
interpret figures and write English ...to prepare a statement of the 
findings in such a form that people will read it and understand its real 
meaning.” 

Moore, H. L. The flexibility of prices. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1919. Pp. 21. 
An interesting mathematical analysis of the relation between the supply 
and price of cotton, and the profits from cotton production, based on data 
for the period, 1889-1913 
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Persons, W. M. A non-technical explanation of the index of general busi- 
ness conditions. Rev. Econ. Stat., Feb., 1920. Pp. 10. Simplified, non- 
mathematical, and descriptive statement of the method of computing the 
barometric business index currently issued by the Harvard Committee on 
Economic Research. 


Persons, W. M. The basis of credit expansion under the Federal Reserve 
system. Rev. Econ. Stat., Jan., 1920. Pp. 7. A comparative statement 
of credit expansion under the old banking system, and under the federal 
reserve system, together with a basis for estimating the credit expansion 
possible under present banking organization, 


Reprietp, A. H. New Dutch trade statistics for 1917. Comm. Repts., Dec. 
26, 1919. Pp. 3. A critical statement of the manner in which Dutch sta- 
tistics of imports and exports were prepared prior to January 1, 1917, and 
are now prepared. 


ScuneeBett, H. Das schweizerische Bankwesen im Jahre 1918. Zeitschr. f. 
schweiz. Stat. & Volkswirts., 55 Jahrgang, Heft 3, 1919. Pp. 73. An elabo- 
rate discussion of Swiss banking operations in 1918 and comparative sta- 
tistical statements extending over a period of years. 


Secrist, H. Statistical standards in business research. Quart. Pubs, Am. 
Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1920. Pp. 14. A development of the statistical stan- 
dards to which research in business must conform. Distinction is made be- 
tween rules of statistical procedure and the standards, lying back of the 
rules, which give them pertinency. 


Smrru, F. H. Significant trends in lumber production in the United States. 
Am. Forestry, Mar., 1920. Pp. 4. Statistical and graphic account of the 
lumber cut by groups of states, 1850-1918, and annual consumption of tim- 
ber in the United States. 


Spurr, J. E. Who owns the earth? Eng. & Mining Journ., Feb. 7, 1920. Pp. 
3. A comparison of the mineral wealth of the nations. 


Tinciey, R. H. Price levels and market prospects. Am. Industries, Jan., 
1920. Pp. 3. A tabulation of answers to a questionnaire on the factors 
that affect business policy submitted by representatives of 25 widely sepa- 
rated industries. 


Vinci, F. L’esito dei conflitti di lavoro dal punto di vista statistico. Riv. 
d. Soc. Comm., Oct., 1919. Pp. 27. 

Wicxsett, S. D. Vidare om dktenskapliga fruktsamhetens regionala férdel- 
ing samt om dess samband med andra statistiska data. Ek. Tids., Aug., 
1920. Pp. 26. A detailed, technical study of Swedish birth statistics dur- 
ing the period 1901-1910. 

Zincaut, G. Della determinazion® statistica degli estremi del rifornimento 
alimentare dell’Italia durante lk: guerra, Riv. d. Soc. Comm., Nov., 1919. 
Pp. 8. 

Appendix of current statistics. Rev. Econ. Stat., Feb., 1920, Pp. 13. Current 
Statistics on agriculture, mining, manufacturing, domestic trade, interna- 
tional trade, finance, prices, and labor are conveniently summarized. 
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Review of business nditions during the year 1919. Annual Report, Cana- 


dian Bank of Commerce, Nov. 29, 1919. Pp. 112. 
The 1920 epidemi f influenza Stat. 
1920. Pp. 8. A statement of 


and a comparison of t 


Bull. Metropol. Life Ins. Co., Feb., 
the nature of the 1920 epidemic of influenza, 
he results with the epidemics of 1918 and 1919. The 
total influenza-pneu 1 rate was well within the normal for January, 
1920—being 142 pe 0,000 lives as compared with 1,747 in October and 


December, 1918, and 125 for the seven-year period 1911 to 1917. 
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NOTES 


Tue American Councit or LearNep Societies.—At its annual 
meeting in Chicago, in December, 1919, the American Economic Asso- 
ciation voted to participate in the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties devoted to Humanistic Studies. The other societies which have 
taken similar action are the American Historical Association, American 
Political Science Association, American Sociological Society, American 
Philosophical Society, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, American Philological Association, American 
Oriental Society, and the Archeological Institute of America. Each 
participating society has two representatives on the council. Normally 
these delegates are elected for periods of two and four years. No 
delegates can be formally selected by the American Economic Asso- 
ciation until its next annual meeting. The Executive Committee of the 
Association therefore asked Professors Henry B. Gardner and Allyn 
A. Young, who, as President and Secretary of the Association, had 
attended a preliminary conference of American Learned Societies in 
Boston on September 19, 1919, to represent it on the council for the 
year 1920. 

The first meeting of the council was held in the building of the In- 
stitute for International Education, New York, on February 14. Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Haskins, of the American Historical Association, 
was made chairman of the council; Professor John C. Rolfe, of the 
American Philological Association, vice-chairman; Professor George 
M. Whicher, of the Archaeological Institute of America, secretary. 
These officers, together with Professor Hiram Bingham, representing 
the American Antiquarian Society, and Professor Allyn A. Young, of 
the American Economic Association, constitute the executive com- 
mittee of the council. Room for headquarters together with clerical 
assistance for the secretary have been generously provided by the In- 
stitute of International Education. 

The council provides—and this is the immediate reason for its 
creation—a channel for American participation in the Union Académ- 
ique Internationale which was organized in 1919, and had its second 
meeting in 1920. This new international organization is the outcome 
of a movement initiated by the French Academies of Inscription and 
Belles Lettres and of Moral and Political Sciences. Its permanent 
seat is to be at the Palais des Academies at Brussels. In the field 
of science a similar organization, the International Research Council, 
was formed in 1918 upon the initiative of the Academy of Sciences 
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at Paris. This organization united the different national research 
councils which had been created during the war in the different allied 
countries. But it continues as a permanent international organization 
for the forwarding of the common interests of the different nations in 
the furtherance of scientific research. The scientific academies of the 
neutral countries have come into its membership along with those of the 
allied countries. 

The International Union of Academies has a similar function in 
the fields of the older and newer humanities, and its organization is 
also in some measure similar. France, Great Britain, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Norway, Denmark, Italy, Greece, Poland, Russia, and Japan 
are already members, while Spain, Portugal, Finland, Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia have indicated their intention of joining. New mem- 
bers may be admitted at any time by a three-fourths vote, and it is to 
be expected that eventually the German and Austrian academies will 
seek and obtain membership. 

As its name indicates, this new organization presupposes the exist- 
ance in each country of the type of national organization and recog- 
nition of the general and common interests of scholarship and research 
that exists in continental Europe. In nearly all European countries 
there are national humanistic academies, or humanistic (“philosophical- 
historical”) sections of general academies. Having often an official or 
semi-official status, with restricted and carefully selected membership, 
these national academies have no close parallel in the United States. 

The problem of American participation in an international union 
of such academies was in many respects like the problem of British 
participation in the (pre-war) International Association of Academies, 
which was solved by the creation, in 1902, of the British Academy 
for the Promotion of Historical, Philosophical, and Philological Studies 
—designed to occupy, in the humanistic field, a position not unlike that 
of the Royal Society in the field of the natural sciences. A solution 
of the present problem along somewhat similar lines would no doubt 
have been possible in the United States, especially as the National 
Academy of Sciences and its relation to the national and international 
research councils stood as a precedent. But instead of forming a 
closed corporation of a limited number of scholars (the British Asso- 
ciation has only a hundred members) it clearly was wiser to utilize 
the strong voluntary organizations that already exist in each of the 
more important general fields of scholarly endeavor. This was in 
many ways more easily practicable and it was also more in keeping 
with what may not improperly be called the genuine democracy of 
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American scholarship. The American Council of Learned Societies 
has no independent status of itself. It has no membership other 
than the delegates appointed by the constituent societies. It is, in 
short, merely an administrative device, a liaison between the inde- 
pendent learned societies of the United States and the International 
Union of Academies. Doubtless, however, much good may be ex- 
pected from the existence of this mechanism of codperation between 
the American societies themselves, quite apart from its relation to the 
international organization. 

The activities of the International Union of Academies will nat- 
urally have to do with projects of research and publication that by 
reason of their scope or their magnitude are such as to call for the 
coéperation of scholars of different countries. International co- 
operation in scholarly undertakings may take different forms. It may 
show itself in a planned division of labor, in an apportionment of 
territory (as in archaeological research), in the formulation of com- 
mon rules and standards devised so as to secure comparability of re- 
sults, or in the securing of collaborators or of funds for large under- 
takings. Economics, which from the beginning has concerned itself 
largely with purely national interests and problems, may seem, per- 
haps, to afford smaller opportunities for international coéperation than 
such subjects as classical archaeology or ancient and mediaeval his- 
tory, language, or literature, in which all the countries of the western 
world now have a common interest. But it is possible that just be- 
cause economics, more than some other subjects, has been developed 
very largely within national boundaries, it offers an especially promis- 
ing and important field for international work. One of the projects 
already submitted to the council is for an international cumulative 
index for bibliography of current publications in the whole humanistic 
field, including, of course, economics, sociology, and politics. It would 
be well, too, if the next comprehensive encyclopedia of economics 
could be the product of international collaboration. Economists who 
desire to submit projects for research calling for international co- 
operation are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
American Economic Association, or with Professor G. M. Whicher, 
Secretary of the American Council of Learned Societies, 419 West 
117th Street, New York. 

A. A, Y. 


Nationa Bureau or Economic Researcu, Inc.—The National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., with offices at 175 Ninth Avenue, 
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between 20th and 2Ist Streets, New York City, has been organized to 
meet a growing demand for exact and impartial determinations of 
those facts which bear upon economic, social, and industrial problems. 
While it seeks only to determine facts, its investigations must be 
carried on in such a manner and under such supervision as to make its 
findings carry conviction to liberals and conservatives alike. For this 
reason, it is precluded by its charter from becoming an agency for the 
profit of its members, directors or officers, and by rigid provisions in 
its by-laws, from becoming an instrument for propaganda. And it 
assumes no obligations to present or future contributors except to 
make accurate determinations of facts and to publish the results of 
its investigations. 

The initial investigations of the bureau are expected to deal with 
the distribution of income in the United States among individuals and 
by basic sources—wages and other returns for personal service, in- 
terest, land rents, and profits in excess of a normal interest rate. A 
knowledge of this distribution is of vital consequence in the considera- 
tion of almost every important political, social, and industrial problem, 


and will be of particular value in 


relation to the many questions of 
taxation, legislation 


ind industrial readjustment that are now press- 
ing for solution. 

In general, the investigations made will deal with topics of national 
importance, regarding which quantitative analysis is feasible, with the 
object of placing as much as possible of present-day discussion on 
a basis of fact, as distinguished from more or less partisan opinion. 
While the selection of subjects to be investigated in the future rests 
with the directors, the following problems may be taken to illustrate 
the probable range of the bureau’s activities: The details of excess 
profits and income taxes, and their economic reactions; changes in the 
physical productivity of labor under varying conditions of employ- 
ment; fluctuations in the percentage of idle machinery and unemployed 
labor; the distribution of property ownership; the relation of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country to its industrial needs; the relations 
between demand for goods and prices; selling costs compared with 
costs in various industries; rates of return necessary to attract invest- 
ments of capital; the economic effects of immigration; foreign invest- 
ments of capital in the United States and American investments in 
foreign countries. It should be emphasized that there is no existing in- 
stitution today equipped to undertake fundamental researches of the 
type outlined from a disinterested point of view, whose findings will 
be generally accepted 
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The bureau will, furthermore, be specially equipped to undertake 
commissions for further investigations desired by individuals, cor- 
porations and associations, and it is one of its major purposes to afford 
the means through which such special investigations may be conducted 
on a basis to assure widespread confidence in the results. Such special 
investigations must, however, be in line with the general purposes of 
the bureau, and the bureau will reserve in all cases the unrestricted 
right to publish its findings. 

The research work will be carried on by Wesley C. Mitchell, as 
director, Wilford I. King, Frederick R. Macauley, and an adequate 
staff of investigators and computors. 

Its management is in the hands of a board of ten directors at large, 
which board is being increased by the addition of nine directors by 
appointment. 

The initial directors at large are the following: Edwin F. Gay, 
Wesley C. Mitchell, John R. Commons, N. I. Stone, Allyn A. Young, 
John P. Frey, T. S. Adams, Elwood Mead, J. E. Sterrett, and Harry 
W. Laidler. 

In addition, nine organizations have been requested to nominate 
independent directors. Professor David Friday has been appointed 
by the American Economic Association; Mr. Frederick P. Fish by the 
National Industrial Conference Board; Mr. Walter R. Ingalls by 
the Engineering Council; Mr. M. C. Rorty by the American Statis- 
tical Organization; and Mr. George E. Roberts, by the American 
Bankers Association. The other associations are American Federation 
of Labor, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, American Feder- 
ation of Farm Bureaus; and the American Bar Association. 

The officers of the bureau are as follows: President, Edwin F. 
Gay; Vice-President, John P. Frey; Director of Research, W. C. 
Mitchell; Treasurer, M. C. Rorty; and Secretary, Oswald W. Knauth. 


It is announced that a School of Foreign Service will be established 
at Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 


The Strong Collection relating to economic aspects of the war, 
has been presented to the library of Princeton University by Ben- 
jamin Strong, Jr., governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. It contains a large number of pamphlets relating to the 
liberty loans, and a collection of more than eight hundred pieces of 
European currency issued by the various cities, states, chambers of 
commerce, etc. There are 174 volumes of war clippings from New 
York newspapers and nearly 2,000 war posters. 
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The Economic Journal (London) announces the publication of a 


series of Oxford Tracts on Economic Subjects. Among economists 


who will coéperate are Professor D. H. Macgregor, Professor W. G. 
S. Adams and Mr. Hartley Withers. The publisher is Humphrey 
Milford, The Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, London, E. C. 


The Macmillan Company is publishing Speculation and the Chicago 
Board of Trade, by James E, Boyle, of Cornell University. 


In the Bulletin of the Society for Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, Vol. X, No. 5, 1920, is a paper on “Business training in mining 
and metallurgical curricula,’ by L. E. Young of the Union Electric 
Light and Power Company, St. Louis. 


Professor Ezra Bowen, of Lehigh University, is preparing an Jn- 
dustrial History of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, for the Bethlehem 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The Savings Bank Association of New York (56 West 45th St., New 
York City) began in March the publication of The Savings Bank 
Monthly Journal under the editorship of Mr. Milton Harrison (price 
$3 a year). 

Announcement is made of the establishment of a new journal, The 
Family, published by the American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work (Room 706, 130 East 22d St., New York City). The 
periodical is monthly and the first number appeared in March, 1920. 


A monthly journal entitled the Polish Economic Bulletin began pub- 


lication in January, 1920 (2 Upper Montague St., London, W.C.1., 
13s. 6d.) 


Appointments and Resignations 
Dr. John B. Andrews, editor of the American Labor Legislation 
Review, has been appointed lecturer on social legislation at Columbia 
University. 
Professor George E. Barnett, of Johns Hopkins University, will 
lecture in the summer school of the University of California. 


Mr. Norman S. Buck has been appointed instructor in political econ- 
omy in Yale University. 


Dr. Harry T. Collings has recently been appointed professor of 
economics at the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Collings was trade 


adviser on Argentina and Uruguay to the War Trade Board in Wash- 


ington in 1918 and was United States trade commissioner in Belgium 
during 1919. 
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Mr. Paul Connor has been appointed instructor in the College of 
Business Administration of the University of Nebraska. 


Hon. Burwell S. Cutler, formerly director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, has been giving a course of lectures in New 
York University in the Wall Street Division on foreign merchandising. 


Professor Edmund E. Day has been promoted from an assistant pro- 
fessorship in Harvard University to a full professorship. Professor 
Day has been at work as special expert on the American merchant 
marine for the Advisory Committee on Platform and Policies of the 
National Republican Committee. 


Mr. E. A. Goldenweiser, of the Federal Reserve Board, has acted 
as technical advisor to the United States Bituminous Coal Commission 
appointed by the President in connection with the settlement of the 
strike. 

Professor Everett W. Goodhue is to have leave of absence from Col- 
gate University for the year 1920-1921 and will serve as acting pro- 
fessor of economics at Cornell University. 


Mr. W. J. Hiller has carried on the work in actuarial mathematics 
during the second semester of this year, at the University of Nebraska. 


Mr. C. E. Hinds has acted as instructor in theoretical and practical 
banking during the present academic year, at the University of Ne- 


braska. 


Professor Jacob H. Hollander, of Johns Hopkins University, is 
serving as associate staff director of the Advisory Committee on 
Politics and Platform of the Republican National Committee. 


Mr. C. L, Holmes, formerly at the Office of Farm Management, 
Washington, is now serving as assistant professor in agricultural 
economics in the University of Minnesota. 


Professor P. W. Ivey has been promoted from associate professor to 
full professor in the College of Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


Professor J. E. LeRossignol, of the University of Nebraska, will 
spend part of the summer in New York City doing editorial work for 
The Review. 


Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, of Columbia University, is staff 
director of the industrial relations questionnaire which is issued by 
the Republican National Committee. 
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Mr. Lee D. McClean has resigned his position as assistant professor 
of economics and sociology at Bowdoin College to become head of 
the Department of Economics and Business Administration in Al- 
legheny College, Meadville, Pa 

Dr. Broadus Mitchell, instructor in political economy in Johns 


Hopkins University, will teach in the summer school of Trinity Col- 
lege, Durham, N. 


Mr. B. E. Murphy has been appointed as the first incumbent of 
the chair of economics which has been established in Victoria Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Henry R. Mussey, formerly managing editor of the Nation has 
resigned to assume his duties with the Searchlight, published at 
Washington. 

Dean Frank T. Stockton of the University of South Dakota has 
been appointed chairman of a committee to make recommendations to 
the South Dakota State Educational Association on taxation and 


teachers’ salaries. 


Professor F. W. Taussig, of Harvard University, has had conferred 
upon him the title “Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur.” 

Assistant Professor Donald S. Tucker, chairman of the department 
of economics at Wellesley College, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Professor G. O. Virtue, of the University of Nebraska, will spend 
the summer with the Bureau of Markets at Washington. 

Mr. Z. B. Wallin, of Utah Agricultural College, has been appointed 
extension representative in marketing of the College of Agriculture 


at Ohio State Universit 


Professor Allyn A. Young has resigned his position at Cornell Uni- 
versity and been appointed professor of economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


